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FAIRY. 
SOAP 


For toilet and bath 


Fairy Soap is refreshing because 
of its purity and pleasing cleansing 
quality. 












Skilled soapmaking experts use only 
the choicest materials in making it. 





Fairy soap is as pure as its white- 
ness suggests. Each cake is kept 
clean and sweet by the dainty tissue 
wrapper and the individual box in 
which it is enclosed. | 


The white oval cake fits the hand. 
[FEW FA R BANK <ORPARY) 
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e072 “Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?" 
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MOO OLVU OCCT COLE LOLI SPORRLOAL de 


1 ity Victrola XVI, $200 N A Yo bsg ng om 
i Lease rey $250 J Viewers, $10 to $100 
Will there be a Victrola in 
your home this Christmas? 


The instrument that brings you the world’s best music in 
all its beauty. 

The actual living voices of Caruso, Farrar, Gluck, 
McCormack, Melba, Schumann-Heink and other famous singers. 
The superb art of Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski and other noted 
instrumentalists. The brilliant music of Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s 
Band, Vessella’s Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra and other 
7 celebrated organizations. ‘The inimitable witticisms of Harry 
Lauder, Nora Bayes, De Wolf Hopper, Raymond Hitchcock 
and other leading comedians. 

Only the Victrola brings you all this wonderful variety of 
music—a delight every day in the year to every member of 
your family. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the Victrola 






















$15 $25 $40 $50 $75 $100 #150 $200 #300 


| 

| Always use Victor Machines with ty. a . Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Victor Records and Victor Needles Vy xX Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 

f | the combination, There is no Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
HAT other way to get the unequaled Canadian Distributors 

‘Al Victor tone. 
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The Holiday 
Ainslee’s 


If you have read the first section of Mrs. 
Baillie Reynolds’ stirring novel in this issue 
you will surely order the coming number. 
And when it reaches you we are_ particularly 
anxious to have you read the brilliant novel- 
ette, by William Almon Wolff, 


“Cursed by a Conscience!” 


as well as the following unusual short stories: 


Linden Goes Home, ; Mary Conway Oemler 
The Mills of the Gods, ‘ Herman Whitaker 
Nets or Cages? . d i - , Dana Gatlin 
The Flights of Francois, . . Victor Rousseau 
A Wilderness Miracle, ‘ Elmer Brown Mason 


to say nothing of the next of the fascinating 
“Stories of the Super-Women,” by Albert 
Payson Terhune: 


‘Mary Queen of Scots, Double Queen and 
Multiple Siren.”’ 








AINSLEE’S FOR JANUARY 


On sale November 13th 15 cents the copy 
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Are You Worthy 
to be a reader of 


LC 


This requires a splendid intellect, 
a good disposition, considerable 
cultivation, a moderate sense of 
humor, lasting patience and a five- 
dollar bill. 


Offer 


Enclosed 

find One Dol- 

lar (Canadian 
$1.13, Foreign 
$1.26). Send Lire 
for three months to 


You Get 


For a five-dollar subscription commencing De- LY 
cember first vv 

Lire for one year. 

The twenty-five-cent Christmas and Easter Num- 
bers included. 

A liberal education. 

The handsome premium picture “Sunset” printed 
in colors ready for framing. 

More original pictures every week than are pub- 
lished by any other periodical. 

Charles Dana Gibson's exclusive drawings. . 

As much wit and humor as you ought to have. a 














Send us a list of friends to whom 


you would like LIFE to go as a Pd Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 
Christmas present with a handsome Ys scriptions renewed at this rate. 
Christmas card. We will send you rs 

full particulars of just how to 4 LIFE, 16 West 31st Street, New York z 
achieve this glorious result. a . . 

ee ° / One Year $5.00. (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04. ) 


/ 
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Agents & Help Wanted 


I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
a small mail order business; began 
with $5. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 716, Lockport, 
New York. 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability. New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
toGetYour Patent and Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 40, Wash., D.C, 


GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U. S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
Scaool, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS—HERE'S THE BEST 
LINE of food flavors, perfumes, soaps, 
toilet preparations, etc., ever offered. 
No capital needed. Complete outfits 
furnished free to workers. Write 
today for full particulars. American 
ae Co., 3047 Third St., Cincin- 
nati, O. 


AGENTS—Clothes washer that fits 
sot or ordinary tubs. Won medal 
Panama Exposition. Retails $10. Big 
profits. Great for apartments. Stores 
in tub. Write H’ me Devices Corp., 
232 Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GET A SURE JOB with big pay, 
steady work, short hours, regular va- 
cations, rapid advance. Thousands 
of positions open with Uncle Sam. I 
will prepare you in a few weeks a 
small cost. Write {mmediately for big 
Free Book D. U. 23 with special offer. 
—KEarl Hopkins, Washington, D. C, 


MEN AND WOMEN earn up to 
$3000.00 yearly distributing guaran- 
teed hosiery from mill to wearer. 
All or part time. Repeat orders in- 
sure permanent increasing business. 
No capital or experience needed. 
Territory protected. K. Parker Mills, 
2733 No. 12th St., Phila, Pa. 


AGENTS-—STEADY INCOME. 
Largemanufacturerof Handkerchiefs 
and Dress Goods, etc., wishes repre- 
sentative in each locality. Factory 
to consumer. Big profits, honest 
zoods. Credit given. Freeport Mfg. 
Co., 30 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AGENTS—Biggest thing out: sell 
“Zanol”concentrated liquor extracts, 
for making Hquors and cordials at 
home; the real article; saves over 50 
per cent; small package, enormous 
demand; big profits: strictly legiti- 
mate; startwhile its new: don't delay; 
just a postal today. Universal Im- 
port Co., 630 Third St., Cincinnatl, O. 
































“AGT VI'S—400 Snappy Aluminum 
Specialties and Utensils, means a 
sale in every home. General Sales 
«Course Free. $50.00 a week sure. 
Answerquick. American Aluminum 
Mig. Co., Div. S 49, Lemont, Il.” 





Agents and Help Wanted—Contiaued. 


$75.00 morith paid Railway Mail 
Clerks. Examinations announced 
Jan 15th. Write immediately. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. D5, Rochester,N.Y. 





Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE Moving Picture Plays: #50 
each; all or spare time; correspond. 
ence course unnecessary; details tree. 
Atlas Pub. Co., 309 Atias Bldg.,Cin.,v, 








Patents and Lawyers 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 3 books with List 200 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B.Owen, 
89 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C, 








PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS. Send 
for my ffee book “How 'lo Get Then.” 
It’s full of information you should 
know. Joshua R. H. Potts, 8S. Dear- 
born St., Chiengo,, 929 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, 805 G St., Washington, 





PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned, Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention, Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World's Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
767 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C, 





Business Opportunities 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only progressive financial journal 
published. It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
six monthsfree. H.L. Barber, 407, 
20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 








Toilet Articles 


DOUBLECHIN. Successful Chin- 
off Band, pure Para rubber reducer. 
Send only 13 two-cent stamps and 
agree to pay one dollar in two months 
if chin satisfactorily reduced; other- 
wise, no further obligation. I have 
full confidence, Elizabeth King, 
77C, Station F, New York City. 








Advertising 


WILLSHOW YOU by mail how you 
earn $25 to $100 week writing adver- 
tisements. Facts free. Page-Davis 
Co., 7, Chicago, Il. 











WE ACCEPT any Mss. in form: 
eriticise free; sell on commission, 
Big prices paid. Details free. Story 


Rev. Co., 11 Main, Smethport, Pa, 





WANTED—New Ideas for Photo- 
plays at $10 to $100 each. Your “happy 
thoughts” worth cash. Get free book, 
Elbert Moore, Box 772 S12, Chicagu, 





Music and Song Poems 





SONG poems wanted for publica- 
tion. Past experience unnecessary. 
Our proposition positively unequal- 
ed. Send us your song poems or me!- 
odies today or write for instructive 
booklet—its free. Marks-Goldsmith 
Co., Dept. 15, Washington, D. C. 





SONG Writers “Key to Success” 
Free! We compose and facilitate free 
publication or sale. Submit Poems. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 530 Gaiety 
Bldg., New York. 





Typewriters 





TYPEWRITERS all makes, factory 
rebuilt by the famous “Young Pro- 
cess;”’ guaranteed like new. Big busi- 
ness permits lowest prices; $10 aud up: 
machines rented; or sold on time. 
Rental to apply on purchase price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. Write for catalog. Young 
Typewriter Co., Dept. 367, Chicago. 





Story Writers 


WANTED=—Short Stories, Articles, 
Poems for new magazine. Wepay on 
acceptance. Send prepaid withreturn 
postage if unavailable. Handwritten 
Mss. acceptable. Cosmos Magazine, 
30 Stewart Bide., Washington, D. C. 








Games & Entertainment 





PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mon- 
ologues, Dialogues, Speakers, Min- 
strel Material, Jokes, Recitations 
Tableaux, Drills, Entertainments. 
Make up goods. Large catalog free. 
T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 19 Chicago. 








We make it possible to reach 2,000,000 readers at $6.00 a line in the 
Classified Columns of Ainslee’s, Top-Notch, People’s, Popular, Smith’s 


and All Around Magazines. 


Write for particulars. AINSLEE’S 


MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Earn Larger Salaries Than Any Other Class of Men 
We will it and aseure you high grade salesman, in eight 
weeks by mail = assure you definite propositions from a large 
number of reliable firms who offer our students qppertua- 
ities to earn good wages while they are learning. No 
‘nen of rood open wee oer for iculars lit of buns 
dreds o' openin imonials from hu our 
students now #100 to to $500 a month. Address Office. 
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Wrinkles 


Thousands have successfully used this for- 
mula to remove truces of age, 
illness or worry: 1 oz. of pure 


Powdered 
SAXOLITE 


dissolved in 4¢ pt. witch hazel; use as a 
face wash. The effect is almost magical, 
Deepest wrinkles, crow’s feet, as well as finest lines, 
o ynpletely and quickly vanish. Face becomes firm, smooth, 
ind you look vears younger. No harm to tenderest 


ok in. Gee genuine Saxolite (powdered) at at any y drug store. 


Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade-Marks, etc., 
sent free. 70 years’ experience. Patents pro- 


cured through Munn & Co. receive free notice 
in the Scientific American, 


| MUNN & CO., 
New York College of Music 


682 Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. 
625 F St., Washington, D.C, 








Directors: Carl Hein, August Fraemcke. 
Thorough instruction in all branches of music 
by 40 eminent instructors. Send for Cata- 
logue, Dept. A. 
I 128, 130 East 58th Street, New York City. ] 
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OWN A BUSINESS 
WE WILL HELP YOU. 


| made $88.16 first three deve,” writes Mr. Reed, of 
Ohio. Mr. Woodward earns $1 a month, Mr. M. L. 
Smith turned out $301 in two pk B s. Rev. Craw ft rd 
made $7.00 first day. See what they have done, judge 
what you can do. 


LET US START YOU 


in G rid, Silver, Nickel and metal plating. Prof. 
Gray’s new electro machine pilates on watches, 
jewelry, tableware and metal goods. Prof. Gray's 
New Royal Immersion Process latest method. 
Goods come out instantly with fine 
brilliant, beautiful thick plate, guar- 
anteed 3 to 10 yrs. No polishing or 
grinding. Every family, hotel 
and restaurant want goous 
plated. 
PLATERS HAVE ALL 
THEY CAN DO. 
Peopl» bring it. You can hire 
boys to do the plating as we 
Men and women gather work for small per cent. Work is fine 
no way to do it better. No experience required, we teach you. 
Recipes, Formulas, Trade Secrets Free. Outfits ready for work when 
received, Materials cost about ten cents to do $1 00 worth of plating 
Our new plan, testimonials, circulars and SAMPLE FREE. Don't 
wait, Send us your Address anyway. 
GRAY & CO., PLATING WORKS, 
889 Gray Building. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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the man whoworks for Uncle Sam 


Foreign wars can’t bother the man 
with a Government position. Whatever 
happens, the job is swre, the work remains 
steady, the hours short and the pay big. 


GoodPositions Now Open 
Examinations will be held in ag —- for a 
th repare. it 
short ine a | a te causation is sufficient. 
Special Guarantee Offer to YOU 
My aes pane pe of big woe: and lifetime employment. 
Write Today For My Big FREE Boo 
This book tells you all sbow “*Governme' 


Get Them.’" About 300,000 


Sours for the asking. No obligation. Write today - ask for b 
HOPKIN: Was 








My Magazine “Investing for Profi” 
FREE for Six Months 


Send me goer name our nanveand add address apsteht nt NOW an )W and I will send 
you inves for Profit inagazine absolutely free for six 
months. tt tells how to get the utmost earnings from your 
money—how to teil good investments — how to pick the 
most protitable of sound investments. It reveals how 
bankers and capitalists make $1,000 grow to $2 in 

fact gives you the vital investing information that — 


enable you money grow 
rive 500 six — subscriptions 


© your 
have decided this months toc 
to Investing for EE! Every copy 


Worth at Least $10 


to every Seventee—peshane a fortune, Send your name 
and address now, mention this paper and get a Free intro- 
ductory subscription. Conditic ~ ps may prevent repeating 
this offer. Better take it now. u’ll be willing to pay l0e 
a copy after you have read it six montha, 


a. L. rr Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
/ a mh sh os a ee te 


RAWING 


Learn by mail in your own home. Castooning. News- 
paper, M and © 1 1 also 











Water-Color and Oil Painting 
Learn Drawing or Painting for profit and p-easure We can develop your 
talent. This school has taught th Award-- — 
limited offer. Your name and address brings you tol explanation 
handsome illustrated Art Annual by return mail. Don't olay. Write today. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 39 Omaha, Neb. 











Boyd Sy: labic Syste n—written with only nine characters. No ”'po- 
sitions ion. 4 ‘ru ines "—no “shading —no “word-signs’—no 

“cold notes."” Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days 
of home study, utilizing spare time. For full descriptive matter, free, ad- 


dress, Chicage Correspondence Schools. 975 Unity Building, Chicago, lll 
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Course On Aperovel 


Introductory lectures, lesson assignments, books in- 
cluding full set, 14 volumes, American Law and Proced 
all sent charges pret paid for your free examination without 
obligation, earn how easy it is to Study LAW at Home 
and receive a training like that given by leading resident 
Universities. Our graduates pass any State Bar exam 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept.G-978Chicage 
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zw Thelma Louise Packard 


Use ‘he 
~ Mellin’s Food Method 


Freeport, Me. 


Milk Modification 


Mellin’s Food has always represented the 
highest form of infant feeding. 

Mothers who study the care of their baby 
closely are using Mellin’s Food, because they 
have proved it best. 


Send today for a trial 
bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Give Holeproof Hose 
Magee. in Handsome Gift Packages 
They are guaranteed to wear six months 
IVE HOLEPROOFS to your friends and relatives. Let them know 


what it means to be free from damning. 

This is going to be a ‘“‘ufility Christmas” in many thousands of homes. Hbole- 
proofs should head the Sane Christmas list when it comes to wearing apparel. 
For six pairs of these fine looking cotton hose are guaranleed to wear without 
holes for six months. Three pairs of silk Holeproofs are guaranteed for three 
months. Jf any of the pairs fail to wear the full time new pairs are furnished to 

replace the worn pairs free. 
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Made for men, women and children in cotton. Also in silk for men and ~«+1~cem / 
women, three pairs guaranteed three months. Men's 25c per pair and : h 
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of the boat told herself re- 

peatedly that she was less 

afraid of the two natives at 

the oars than of the white 
man sitting in the stern. They had 
been rowing since midnight, when the 
Palma had struck, and now dawn had 
come. An Eastern dawn! Far down 
beyond the line and where the purple 
shadows of night were still clinging to 
the waters, as if reluctant to yield to 
the gold and orange bursting out of the 
east, lay Honolulu. 

The two natives had rowed steadily 
for hours, slackening in their efforts 
only when the square-faced white giant 
in the stern gave them permission so 
to do. Might was right on that boat. 
And Micah Steele, second engineer on 
the ill-fated Palma, represented might. 
Thus far he had taken no share in the 
rowing of the boat, choosing to sit 
facing the native rowers, while in his 
right hand and swinging idly between 
his knees was a revolver, which had 
been his first thought when he had 


. fied by 


dashed down to his cabin to save what 
he could of his personal belongings. 
There was no single feature of his 


that could make appeal to the woman; 
there was less sympathy in his hard, 
bitter eyes than in the shiny, oily backs 
of the natives. He had spoken only 
a few words during the night, and these 
had been directed at the rowers: “Hi! 
Juldi kuro!” And on these occasions 
the revolver would cease its swinging 
and come menacingly to the level. 
When the Palma had struck the sub- 
eck, she had torn a gaping 
wound in her side, and only a few 
minutes had been given to the crew to 
get the boats out. The woman, terri- 
the seeming imminence of 
death, would have preferred to stay 
on her knees on the bridge, seeking 
sanctuary in the Unknown, rather than 
trust herself to the open sea and the 
company of a man like Micah Steele. 
There were reasons other than his 
repellent features to account for this. 
During the voyage from Honolulu, he 
had not exchanged more than a glance 
with her, yet it was she whom he had 


merged wr 
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sought when he had come up from the 
engine room in his overalls, satisfied 
that the end of the Palma was near. 
Most of the others had already taken 
to the boats by the time he had lifted 
her and flung her across his shoulder. 
Indeed, only two native stokers had 
remained, and these he had pushed into 
the last boat. He had set the woman 
in the bow of the boat, had thrown 
after her the biscuits and a stone jar 
of water; there had been no time to 
break into the steward’s galley. In the 
boat, he had discarded everything save 
his jumpers, flinging his oily jacket 
to the woman that she might cover 
her bare shoulders and thus protect 
them from the humid atmosphere of 
night and the scorching sun of the mor- 
row that was to be. 

He had come direct from the en- 
gine room; there was stubble on his 
chin, and the grime of the engines 
streaked his brow and temples. Where 
there was no grime, there was pallor, 
but the black marks gave him the ap- 
pearance of being almost saturnine. 
The width of his shoulders and the 
depth of ‘his chest made the figures 
of the two natives ridiculously puny 
by comparison, and the woman, watch- 
ing from her seat in the bow and study- 
ing his face intently, fancied that when- 
ever he deigned to look at the natives, 
there was in his eyes a contempt for 
their lack of stature and physique. 

Not one feature to make appeal? 
Yes, there was one, and it fascinated 
her—in the black roll of disheveled 
hair there was a white lock that came 
over his forehead like a dividing line 
between two dark banks. 

The gold and the orange of the sky 
changed kaleidoscopically; the 
climbed above the horizon with a rapid- 
ity that made Micah Steele tighten his 
lips and glance anxiously at the woman. 
The rowers murmured: “Tired, sahib,” 
and he nodded indulgently that they 
might rest on their oars. 


- three—four! 


sun- 


“The tide’s taking us along at about 
six knots,” he said gruffly. “Let her 
drift.” 

Brilliant sprays of diamond dust shot . 
upward to the zenith; the blue of the 
sky, westward, was paling almost to 
whiteness—that hard, merciless white- 
ness that glazes the sea, making of it 
a mirror in which one can see one’s 
own ghost. The woman looked across 
at Micah Steele, and although there 
was no request in her eyes, he under- 
stood the parted lips. And the two na- 
tives also were making signs that great 
thirst was upon them. Steele took the 
stone jar out of the locker and re- 
moved the cork. 

“‘Mem-sahib first,” he said, and 
handed the jar over the heads of the 
natives. 

For the first time she saw their faces, 
for the craving was so intense that they 
turned their heads enviously to watch 
her drink. Micah Steele said: 

“There is no pannikin.” Then, as 
an afterthought, and grudgingly: “I 
am sorry.” 

She had accepted his oily jacket with 
the gesture of one who felt that only 
a natural tribute had been paid to her 
sex—-that only common chivalry had 
been exercised. She accepted the jar 
in the same spirit. It was a two-gallon 
jar, and one of the natives had to raise 
it for her, so that she could drink from 
the neck of the bottle. 

Micah Steele counted as she drank, 
as the life-giving water gurgled grudg- 
ingly from the neck: “One—two— 
Stop!” 

She lowered the bottle, and there was 
resentment in her eyes. How dare he 
dictate to her, a woman, how much 
water she should drink? Even if they 
had only another day to live, she was 
not going to show weakness; she was 
not going to allow him to dominate her. 
She made a gesture as if she would 
lift the bottle again, but Micah Steele 
reached across and took it from her. 
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“We're well out of the ‘trades,’” he 
said sternly, “and our chances of be- 
ing picked up are not great. That 
water is all that we have to depend 
on.” Whereupon, he raised it to his 
own ‘ips. 

And she, in biting irony, chanted: 
“One—two—three—four! Stop!” 

He smiled grimly as he lowered the 
jar. He gave to the natives each a 
drink, and she, still watching the ex- 
pression on his face, believed that he 
begrudged the men the water. 

“He’s a brute,” she muttered to her- 
self. 

When the natives had taken their 
swig, Micah Steele recorked the bottle 
and sat back in the stern of the boat. 

“T reckon,” he said, addressing him- 
self to her, although she showed him 
by a droop of the eyelids that she had 
no desire to enter into any conversation 
with him, “I reckon it will last two 
days, if we go slowly.” 

The rays from the midday sun shot 
straight downward, and her bronze 
hair, flowing over her shoulders, took 
to itself a tinge almost of magenta. 
Elma Raybourne was a woman of 
twenty-five, the daughter of Ambrose 
Raybourne, who had risen out of ob- 
scurity to be one of the ironmasters 
of Philadelphia. In truth, her temper- 
ament was very similar to that of the 
ill-favored the stern. 
[There was the same reluctance to ac- 
knowledge the authority of others; the 
same grim determination to be regarded 
as an equal; the same strong mind that 
could accept circumstances and make 
allowance for them, and yet preserve 
a natural dignity. 

“Tt will be hotter still an hour after 
midday,” he said to her, “and there is 


Take off 


Englishman in 


always danger of sunstroke. 
the jacket and hang it over your head 
It won’t be so pleasant, 
I know, but it’s safer.” 

“T had thought of that myself,” she 


like a hood. 


_breath, 


said, still refusing to allow him to dic- 
tate. 

She removed the jacket from her 
shoulders and placed it over her head 
as he had suggested. The thin green 
silk dinner gown that she had been 
wearing when the Palma struck looked 
pathetically artificial as she sat there. 
Already the burning sun had browned 
her bosom; her eyes were blinking in 
the glare. 

During the afternoon they drank, 
each of them, twice from the jar. And 
Elma noticed that when Micah Steele 
took it from the second native, he shook 
it as if guessing at the quantity re- 
maining; at the same time, he stared 
hard at the natives, and his lips moved 
slightly. Once he opened the breach 
of his revolver, as if to satisfy himself 
that the chambers held their bullets. 
And with a littl quickening of the 
she asked herself what was 
likely to happen, and who was to aid 
her, if the brute beast in the man should 
urge upon him the desire for life at 
the expense of the others in the boat. 
And the moment after she had whis- 
pered that to herself, she felt ashamed, 
because in the darkness of the previous 
night she had believed that she had 
convinced herself that there was beauty 
in the surrendering of one’s life and 
soul when circumstances made it ap- 
parent that the end was near; she had 
believed that she had assimilated the 
noblest of all courage—the courage that 
leads one to smile defiantly at death, 
confident that behind the phantom there 
is a recompense—sanctuary. 

He had just put down the stone jar 
after shaking it tentatively. The na- 
tives had been rowing leisurely for an 
hour. Now they dropped their oars; 
the one nearest Steele said, not whin- 
ingly, but threateningly: “Pant, sahib.” 
At the same time, he stood up in the 
boat. The man’s tongue was hanging 
out; it was black, and, as he rose from 
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his knees, he swayed from side to side, 
rocking the boat dangerously. 

Micah Steele said: “Sit down—you 
fool!” and leveled the revolver. Elma 
screamed faintly. The native stepped 
or stumbled toward the jar. There was 
a harsh, grating sound that echoed but 
slightly, and then fell flat and dead on 
the water. Steele had not risen from 
his seat; his feet were far apart in 
order to counteract the rocking of the 
boat. He had not fired with the re- 
volver, but he had struck, hard and 
true, with his heavy fist at the jaw of 
the half-insane native. 

“Hold tight!” Steele shouted to the 
woman, as the native fell over the side, 
and as he sought to swing his own 
body to the opposite side and so 
straighten the boat, the native struck 
the water with the sound of a log of 
wood falling on the bosom of a placid 
lake. Elma shut her eyes, but she could 
not shut out of her ears the snap! 
snap! and the swish of that something 
that seemed to have been following 
the boat slowly, stealthily, cunningly, 
waiting for the moment when Steele 
should strike. A minute passed, then 
slowly she began to take away her fin- 
gers from her eyes, only to find that 
Micah Steele’s were fixed on her face. 

“Keep your eyes shut!” he said 
harshly. Then to the remaining na- 
tive: “Pull, and pull hard!” 

When at last Elma recovered her 
nerves sufficiently to drop her hands 
and look at the wake of the boat, she 
fancied—only fancied—that a thin red 
streak lay on the blue, far back. The 
remaining native, his face all quiver- 
ing with terror, whispered over his 
shoulder: 

“Shark, mem-sahib.” 

She said, “Ugh!” and -felt cold as 
death. And in her heart hatred of the 


man in the stern was quickened. 
Micah Steele said, “One less to 
drink,” and laughed as she shuddered. 


Late afternoon; then the sun went 
down as swiftly as it had arisen—went 
down like a great ball of fire that had 
lost its hold on the heavens; dropped 
as if, having matched its power against 
the lives in that boat, it realized its 
inability to master. And the whitish- 
blue of the sea changed to a deep ultra- 
marine, seemed like a living thing that 
had sweltered long in the blazing heat 
and was turning over to the cool winds 
of the coming night. In the western 
sky, low down on the horizon, crimson, 
gold, and amber fought in rivalry, and, 
fighting, blended; and purple came out 
of the gathering shadows in the east, 
a long, caressing arm of purple that 
fondled the gold and the amber. Then 
change again, and the gold lost its 
brilliancy and yielded itself up to the 
amber, and the amber in turn melted 
into the purple. 

Night came. 


CHAPTER II. 


Another dawn, heralded by a silvery- 
gray mist that bespoke greater heat 
than that of yesterday. Micah Steele 
had not slept; he was one of those 
men who seem able to go on forever 
without sleep. Elma opened her eyes 
with a start, betraying to the observant 
Micah the dreams by which she had 
been tormented. 

“Still here,” she murmured. 

“Still drifting,” said Micah Steele. 
“But the current is running faster. 
There is a little more hope.” 

“Of what?” she asked in the tone 
of one trying to forget the coldness of 
yesterday’s attitude, and in the passion- 
less voice of one accustomed to ask 
questions of subordinates. 

“This current,” he said, “may take 
us somewhere into a deeper channel, 
and deeper channels suggest to my mind 
subterranean volcanic action. There is 
an archipelago somewhere here.” 

“You know the waters?” 

















“Years ago,” he answered laconically. 
“When I was a young man.” 

She could not suppress a smile, for 
no more than thirty years had passed 
over his head. He read what was in 
her mind. 

“Some men,” he said a trifle cyni- 
cally, “are old at thirty. Some women 
are children all their lives.” 

She made no comment. The native 
was looking at the stone jar. It was 
time for the first ration of the day, 
and Miah, following the man’s look, 
shook his head, saying: 

“Not yet—not until the sun is well 
up. You. must learn to curb your 
thirst.” 

Then, before Elma could define the 
situation, the native behaved in an ex- 
traordinary manner. He dropped the 
oars, rose to his feet, held out his hands 
to the east, crying: “Allah! Allah!” 
and dived overboard. 

This time it was Micah Steele’s turn 
to be startled. For all that Elma said 
as the thick, still waters closed over 
the black form was this: “Poor fel- 
low—insane.” Micah looked at her 
curiously, as if for a moment he 
doubted her sanity, but when she said, 
“Shall I take the oars?” he drew a 
deep breath as of relief. 

“No, but I should like you to sit 
in the stern,” he said, and assisted her 
over the seats. 

The oily jacket that she had used as 
a covering for her head and shoulders 
fell to the bottom of the boat as she 
was stepping into her new place, and 
he picked it up. As she seated herself, 
she held out her hand for the thing, 
but he appeared not to have seen the 
action, and proceeded to place it over 
her head. She drew back her hand 
quickly, and allowed him to perform 
the little act of kindness without dis- 
playing any of the petulance that he 
might have expected. Then he took 
his seat and began to row. 

Silence fell upon them, and the sun, 
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flashing across the waste of water, fo- 
cused on him as he sat there, bending 
to and fro in the action of rowing. 
Physical strength always makes its ap- 
peal to the feminine mind; that is the 
philosophy of the primitive, but even 
in your modern woman something of 
the primitive remains. The magnifi- 
cent throw of his head, the powerful 
stretch of his shoulders, the splendid 
molding of his biceps, gave Elma, no 
matter how hard she tried to resist 
the idea, a certain sense of security. 
The strain, the terrible hours that had 
elapsed since the sinking of the Palma, 
had weakened her, and in highly intel- 
ligent women such a strain inevitably 
tends to fanciful workings of the brain. 
The water, long and low and lonely, 
seemed to lose its terrors for her. In 
Micah Steele she saw a force that was 
even greater than the water. 

He took no notice of her for fully 
an hour, but bent and swayed to the 
oars, pausing now and then in his ex- 
ertions to put his hand over the gun- 
wale and test the speed of the tide. At 
the end of the hour, he pushed the 
stone jar toward her, saying: 

“T will let you drink longer now.” 

The assigning to himself of the right 
to say how much she should drink 
brought back the old spirit of resent- 
ment. She said: 

“Since I was the unprotesting wit- 
ness of the murder of that man yes- 
terday, my sin waq.as great as yours 
in the sight of God. And since J have 
sinned, I have a right to regard half 
the booty as mine. I shall drink when 
and how much I like.” 

For reply he drew in the oars and 
sat there regarding her intently, if not 
sneeringly. She could see the muscles 
of his arms twitching by a trick of the 
fingers, and she interpreted it as a 
threat. 

“Why do you make me hate you?” 
she asked in a whisper. 

“T was not aware that you did hate 
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me,” he said quietly. “Not that it 
would make very much difference.” 

Her hand was on the stone jar, but 
she took it away with a sudden jerk. 

“Ugh!” she said sharply. “I can’t 
drink it. I should feel as if I were 
drinking a man’s lifeblood. You 
killed that man because % 

“Because he would have killed me 
if he could have managed it,” he said. 

“He only wanted a drink, and he 
had been rowing all night. You had 
not even offered to take an oar.” 

His eyes were half closed as he re- 
plied : 

“If I had allowed myself to be over- 
come by sentiment—allowed myself to 
come down to the level of a native, 
then I might have had to row at their 
dictation. And supposing they had 


gained possession of the revolver— 
what about you?” 

“Even they were not without chiv- 
alry, 


” 


she said. “I wasn’t afraid of 
them.” 

“You are afraid of me?” 

“Afraid! I am not!” 

“Then why do you hate me? 
never hates’ unless one fears.” 

“T hate you,” she said, “because— 
because you are hateful.” 

“You had better drink,” he told her. 
“There’s plenty of water to-day. It 
may be a little warm, and I would 
sling it over the side and tow it along 
under the water to keep it cool, only 
there’s always a risk. And we daren’t 
take risks just now. Drink!” 

“On one condition,” she said proudly. 
“T will drink if you drink. I am not 
going to be treated as if I were de- 
pendent on you.” 

“If you value your life,” he said 
quietly, “you must admit that you are 
dependent on me. I don’t think that 
you are so courageous No, I 
won’t put it like that. Let me say that 
you are not so tired of life that you 
would willingly sacrifice it at a mo- 
ment when there was a glimmer of 


One 


’ 


hope. I think you -had better drink, 
because I want water. No, after you.” 

Her throat was parched, and she 
made no more ado, but raised the heavy 
stone jar to the seat, tilted it, and drank. 
Then he, in turn, lifted the thing and 
set his lips to the mouth. The water 
gave her the strength for which she 
had been secretly praying, and, strength 
coming to her, she regretted her hasty 
words. She said to him: 

“Do you really believe that there is 
a chance of our being picked up?” 

“It’s not for me to say,” he answered. 
“We ought to be somewhere near that 
archipelago, unless I am very much out 
of my reckoning. But I ought to re- 
mind you that on board the Palma 
there was a crowd of men and women 
who deserved all that has come to them. 
I believe they got away in the boats. 
I don’t know—I don’t care. The world 
will not miss them if they went down. 
I ought to remind you, as I said just 
now, that the yacht was fully a hun- 
dred miles out of her course when she 
struck that derelict. I had that from 
the second officer.” 

“Whose mistake was that?” 
asked, biting at her nether lip. 

“Everybody’s,” he replied. ‘“The 
mistake or the fault of the painted 
crowd who filled the captain up with 
champagne and danced and flitted about 
the decks like a swarm of butterflies in 
the sun. The mistake and fault of the 
captain for allowing them to drink; the 
crew’s mistake—my mistake—for al- 
lowing ourselves to ship with a crowd 
who had only one aim in life—pleas- 
ure.” 

She covered her eyes with her hands, 
and was buried in thought for a long 
while. Then she said: 

“Tf I thought we were going to drift 
on like this for another day or two, 
and then die of thirst, I would take 
the leap now while I have strength.” 

“T didn’t think you were a coward,” 


she 
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he said, “although you are his daugh- 
ter.” 

“Go on rowing,” she said brusquely. 
Her temper was rising. 

At midday they drank again and nib- 
bled a biscuit. The heat and the crav- 
mg for a longer drink than she deemed 
it in keeping with her dignity to take 
began to torment her brain. 

Watching her, he said: “I'll let you 
have more water if you wish it.” 

“Who are you to dictate?” she cried. 

“T am the man on this boat,” he said, 
“and it is my duty to regulate the 
water and rations. Ifyou don’t want 
a drink, we'll say no more about it. 
I’ll go on rowing.” 

“I won’t tell you whether I want it 
or not,” she said. “If you haven’t the 
chivalry, the manliness, the courtliness, 
to offer me water, I will go without it.” 

“T offered it to you,” he said, scowl- 
ing. “You remind me of a petty child. 
Last night I was beginning to admire 
you.” 

“I’m not flattered.” 

“No, I don’t think you are,” he said. 
“But it’s true. I was beginning to ad- 
mire you. This morning Well, 
you make me repeat myself—some 
women are children all their lives. 
There’s not much water left. It may 
be twelve, twenty-four, or forty-eight 
hours before we strike land—that is, if 
There’s 


, 


I’m not out of my reckoning. 
enough water to keep us alive, if we 


take it gently and in small doses, I’ve 
seen men die of thirst, and I don’t want 
to see a woman. Women rave and 
tear their hair, and rock the boat, and 
make it necessary for men who happen 
to be in the boat—make it necessary 
for those men to be very brutal.” 

She set her lips, and sat back in the 
stern. 

“T shall not drink again,” she said, 
“until you ask me.” 

“Very well, madam,” 
Steele. 

An hour—and 


Micah 


said 


she could feel her 


tongue swelling. A mist came over 
her eyes; the sea, to right and left of 
her, assumed the color of blood in 
which were myriads of black specks. 
He was rowing steadily, and the 
“splash” and “seech” of the oars made 
her feel that she wanted to thrust her 
fingers into her ears, for the noise was 
harder to bear than the thirst. 

Then he uncorked the jar and raised 
it to his lips. She watched him with 
something in her throat that threatened 
to choke her. Her poor dry tongue 
peeped plaintively from her cracked 
and swollen lips. If he had looked 
at her, he would have seem by her 
twitching face how great was the fight 
to suppress that which was in her 
throat. He pushed the jar back in the 
locker and prepared to take up the 
oars. She bit down her pride, though 
it cost her more than he would ever 
know, and said brokenly: 

“For God’s sake give me some— 
please !” 

Without a word he took the jar from 
the locker, and, standing in the boat, 
held it for her so that she might drink. 
It was good. As it trickled down her 
burning throat, it seemed sweeter than 
anything she had ever tasted in life. 
It was as if the very heavens them- 
selves had opened and given her of 
their best. So great was the relief, so 
great the delight and the satisfaction, 
that, having drunk, she fell back and 
closed her eyes, murmuring very softly, 
“Thank you.” 

Surely this man had the strength of 
ten, for the oars rose and fell like 
machine-driven flails, and yet on his 
brow there was not a single diamond 
point of sweat, nor had his eyes the 
faintest suggestion of fatigue. He did 
not speak again for a long while. 
When she wanted water, she asked for 
it, and on each occasion he drank after 
her. She slept a little during the after- 
noon, and that sleep soothed her im- 
measurably—so much so that she was 
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able to collect her thoughts and make 
deductions. 

She began to rehearse a speech of 
entreaty for that moment when there 
should remain_in the jar only one more 
mouthful of water. She began to think 
of all the pretty little efforts at cajol- 
ery she had made in the past; she 
began, in fact, a plan of campaign 
against this giant of a man, consider- 
ing and weighing carefully every phase 
in his character with which she was 
acquainted—his weaknesses, sentiment, 
and so forth. 

Toward evening, he dropped his oars 
and pointed to the north. For a long 
while she could not see anything, but 
when he whispered, “Land!” and 
guided her vision with his finger, she 
saw it clearly, jutting out of the blue 
like a needle’s point out of a tarpaulin. 

“Twenty-four hours,” he said, and 
he said it in such a way that she looked 
at him sharply. It was spoken thickly, 
as if he had been drinking spirits. 

She offered to take an oar with him, 
but he shook his head. 

Presently he began to talk, and, to 
her horror, it was in a rambling man- 
ner. She crouched in the stern of the 
boat, gazing at him in dumb amaze- 
ment. He was still rowing, but list- 
lessly. And into his eyes had come a 
pinpoint of red light. 

“Twenty-four hours,” he mumbled 
again; then dived for the jar of water 
—dived, but never reached it. For 
her right hand had touched something 
that he had left behind in the stern 
—the revolver. She leveled it at his 
head, saying: 

“IT will shoot if you touch it. You 
have had your share. Go back to your 
seat !” 

There was real fear in his faee as 
he went back to the oars and tried 
to resume the rowing. She sat there, 
still pointing the revolver, until he fell 
forward in a faint. She screamed 


when he fell, head toward the stern; 


then, buoyed up by a belief that she 
could reach the shore, she stepped over 
his prostrate body, and, seizing the 
oars, rowed with all her strength. 

Half a mile from the beach of a 
small island, she felt her own strength 
give out. Night had come, and with 
it a cloud. All of a sudden a raindrop 
splashed down through the darkness— 
splashed full on her forehead. She 
cried out, “God be thanked!” and so 
great was her ecstasy that she drew 
in the oars, felt for the stone jar, 
lifted Micah Steele’s head, and forced 
the mouth of the bottle between his 
swollen lips. 

“You may have it now,” she cried. 
“Wake up! We are nearly on the 
beach. You may drink as deeply as 
you like.” 

He woke up as the water trickled 
down his throat, but was too weak to 
help her drag the boat up the beach. 
Indeed, she had to assist him to drag 
his legs after him. High up, and in 
one of the many caves, he lay down and 
shut his eyes. She sat down and 
watched him. 

“I know,” she whispered to herself, 
“that I might have saved him this by 
giving him the water when he tried to 
get it. But might is right, even as he 
said, and, after all, he had been given 
his fair share.” 

And Elma Raybourne never knew 
that for nearly thirty-six hours Micah 
Steele had rowed without touching 
water. He had feared that it would 
not last her needs, and every time he 
had raised the jar to his lips—every 
time he had nodded his head in satis- 
faction after replacing the cork—she 
never knew that all this had been pre- 
tense. 


CHAPTER III. 


There was a lazy note in the song 
of the night. The sea brushed the 
fringe of the track with the delicacy 
of a devoted maid brushing the hair 














of an invalid mistress. Behind the 
broken coast line, with its countless 
caves, cicada hummed in the tropical 
foliage, the silver moon hanging low 
as if to light them in their concert. 

Micah Steele was still weak from 
his labors and_ self-denial, but the 
power to command remained. 

“We'll pass the night in the caves,” 
he said, without looking at her. “And 
at daybreak we can take a sprint round 
the island.” 

She hesitated. He had spoken so 
easily, so carelessly, that the suspicions 
flooding into her mind seemed base and 
unworthy the second after they had 
been conceived. 

“There is more than one cave,” he 
added abruptly, as if her silence had 
stung him. 

She stepped forward a pace, then 
stopped. 

“There may be a fishing village on 
the island,” she ventured. 

“There may be and there may not 
be. I’m going to look for a couple of 
caves that don’t stand a chance of be- 
ing overrun by the tide before morn- 
ing.” 

“We ought to look for any village 
that might be here.” 

He turned slowly on his heel. 

“I’m satisfied with the caves,” he 
said. 

Her love of independence was great. 

“You'll need this.” And she handed 
“im his engine-room jacket. 

He waved it back. 

“Best make a pillow of it,” he said, 
ind strode forward, leaving her to fol- 
low if she chose to do so. 

“Beast!” she muttered beneath her 
breath. 


3ut she followed, nevertheless. The 
revolver was in her corsage. 
He selected two of the caves that 


ran in a Jong, unbroken series as far 
as the angle of the coast. There were 


five or six between the two he selected. 
“The tide doesn’t reach them, 


” 


he 
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said to her, “so you may sleep in 
peace.” 

As if the incoming tide were the 
only danger that threatened her! 

He inspected the interior of one cave 
before allowing her to set foot within 
it. When he- emerged and came to 
where she was standing, he said, with 
a touch of irony in his voice: 

“There’s no feather bed, no eider- 
down, and no music to waft you to 
sleep, but if you have any imagination, 
you'll get greater comfort out of the 
sand and sweeter music from the sea. 
It’s a grand night.” 

He walked away without another 
word, and she watched him till he dis- 
appeared within a cave some distance 
away. 

She had believed herself possessed 
of greater courage than actually came 
to her in the half hour after his de- 
parture, The interior of the cave was 
very dark, and when she stirred a foot, 
the noise was deep and hollow. He 
had left her as easily as if he had 
been leaving her at the door of her 
apartment in a well-appointed hotel. 
She bclieved in the sincerity of the 
action. Well—did she? If so, why 
did she tie the revolver to her right 
hand—tie it with a strip of silk torn 
from the hem of her green dinner 
gown? 

Oh, the lazy, sensuous tropical night, 
with no stars and the moon low down, 
the dark sea heaving to meet them, the 
perfume of cinnamon and musk filling 
the atmosphere! Low and sadly, the 
waves sang to her; and the adventures, 
through which she had passed faded 
out of her mind. The screaming of 
the terrified passengers as the Palma 
went to the bottom was forgotten; the 
terror that had struck into her heart 
when the two natives went out of the 
boat gave place to a feeling of peace 
and thankfulness for deliverance. 

She thought of her father, Ambrose 
Raybourne, ironmaster, and tried to 
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imagine his state of mind when he 
should learn of the loss of the Palma. 
Raybourne had stayed behind in Hono- 
lulu, handing over the yacht to the 
crowd of sycophants ever dancing at- 
tendance upon him. Mabberly Todd, 
his junior partner, had been in charge 
of the party, and it had been at his 
solicitation that Elma had accompanied 
the guests. 

Mabberly Todd had addressed poetry 
to the bronze strands which the brutal 
Micah had not deigned to notice; he 
had searched libraries for grandilo- 
quence that would prove his idolatry. 
Micah had spoken to her as if unaware 
of her sex and unacquainted with the 
commonest courtesies due to women. 
And yet—there was no great chasm 
between her regard for one and the 
other. She had said that she hated 
Micah. She did more; she had been 
courageous enough to tell him so. She 
despised Mabberly Todd for his effemi- 
nacy. 

She had almost fallen asleep. It 
was the cracking of a pebble on the 
beach that startled her to a sitting pos- 
ture and changed that hatred afore- 
said into—into loathing! 

He came nearer. She could hear the 
soft pad of bare feet on the sand. 
Then a pause as if he were listening. 

His figure filled the entrance to the 
cave. Elma raised the revolver and 
fired blindly. Then she fell back 
against the farther wall, horror grip- 
ping her. The acrid smell of powder 
poisoned her nostrils. She could 
scarcely distinguish him, though she 
knew he was still on his feet at the 
entrance. He spoke: 

“Sorry if you were asleep. I brought 
you some dry seaweed. Doesn’t make 
half a bad shakedown. Good night.” 

He went away. She could hear his 
footsteps on the hard sand. After a 
while, she crept to the mouth of the 
cave and found there a pile of sea- 
weed. She sobbed a little as she car- 


ried it inside, and she gasped for breath 
while forming a couch, for some of 
the seaweed was wet and warm. 

When she awoke in the morning, 
there was a dark-red stain on the hem 
of her green silk gown. And when 
Micah Steele came sauntering along 
the beach to give her a curt “good 
morning,” she saw that his left fore- 
arm was bandaged with a strip of dirty 
calico. 

She said nothing. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“T’ve found the cache,” he said, with 
surprising calm. “It’s round the head- 
land, yonder, to the west. If you’re 
ready, we'll get along to it, and you 
can make the breakfast.” 

Again that rebellious pride that re- 
fused to submit to his dictatorial man- 
ner. 

“You were not able to make break- 
fast for yourself, I suppose?” 

He gave her a steady look. 

“No,” he said tonelessly. “I hadn’t 
the time, as I wanted to do a little ex- 
ploring before the sun was high. Be- 
sides, it’s a woman’s work.” 

“IT wish you would try to remember 
that Iama woman. I wish’”—the tears 
started to her eyes—“I wish you would 
bring yourself to think of all that I’ve 


passed through during the last few 
days. I wish——” 
“T wish you’d hurry along. I’m 


hungry,” he said coldly. 

She went with him. Neither spoke 
until a hundred yards or more had 
been covered. Then he said to her— 
without any inflection of the voice that 
might suggest penitence: 

“During the last forty-eight hours 
I’ve said to myself, over and over 
again, that you’re different from any 


woman I’ve ever met. There was noth- 


ing like hysterics when the niggers 
went overboard, and you showed a fine 
spirit of independence afterward. 


I’ve 

















been busy killing a lot of thoughts I 
used to entertain toward you. I hope 
you don’t want me to resurrect them. 
There!” He faced her. “That’s more 
than I’ve said to any other woman.” 


“You said you were hungry.” She 
gave a sharp breath. ‘Shall we 
hurry?” 

When she reached the cache, she 


found that he had opened a tin of pre- 
served meat and one of biscuits, There 
was’ a pailful of water standing in 
readiness, a wood fire was burning just 
outside the cave, and newly caught fish 
were awaiting a chef or a cook. 

“Will you explain?” She had soft- 
ened her voice. 

“There’s not much to explain. It’s 
just an ordinary cache, equipped by 
pearl traders, I should say, against the 
time when they might have to drop 
anchor close in to hide from the storm. 
They’re to be found on most islands 
in the Pacific.” 

She colored with new hopes. 

“Pearl traders! Then we are not 
so remote from civilization as I feared.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“T wouldn’t get into the habit of 
developing new hopes at every turn,” 
he said. “Hopes and disappointments 
are twin sisters.” 

She swung angrily toward him. 

“But you don’t suppose I’m going 
to stay here long, do you?” 

He smiled pityingly. 

“Now you are getting hysterical,” 
he said, adding unsympathetically: 
“When are you going to cook that 
fish ?”” 

She went about the task, while he 
lay in the shade, his arms folded be- 
neath his head. When breakfast was 
ready, she apprised him of the fact 
by tapping with a knife on the tin plat- 
ter. They ate in silence for a moment; 
then suddenly she flung down her 


knife, and, clenching her hands, cried 
bitterly : 
“It’s 


horrible! Horrible! Why 
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should this have happened to me? 
Why should I have been thrown on 
this island with you—you of all peo- 
ple? Never in my life have I done 
a wicked thing, and yet ” 

She burst into a fit of weeping. He 
went on with his breakfast, after say- 
ing reproachfully ; 

“You haven’t even thanked God for 
your food.” 

An hour later, she-went to where 
he was sitting in the shade, and re- 
mained standing a few feet from him. 
Without raising his eyes he said: 
“Well ?” 

She took a firmer hold of herself, 
and began: 

“I told you that I hated you 

“Have you cleaned up the dishes? 
We shall need them again.” 

oe and I’m not going to apolo- 
gize, but ad 

“If you’ve made the cache shipshape, 
we'll take a turn inland. There’s a 
lagoon about i 

“IT won’t be put off. I’m not going 
to apologize, but I’m ready to tell you 
that I believe you’re man enough to 
pity-my position.” 

He raised his eyelids slowly. 

“T don’t quite get your meaning,” 
he said, and his forehead was rutted. 
She gulped down a sob of despair. 
“We’re alone on this island, I be- 

lieve ?”’ 

He arched his brows. 

“I’m certain of it.” 

“And we may have to stay here for 
an indefinite period ?” 

He did not reply for a moment; 
then: “Suppose we do?” 

“We must come to some understand- 
ing.” 

“To me, everything is as plain as 
daylight.” Apparently be was going 
to refuse to be drawn into any serious 
discussion. 

“But I want it to be clear to both 
of us,” she said. “I’ve asked you al- 
ready not to treat me as if I were a 
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child. I’m a woman and capable of 
defending myself. I’ve passed through 
enough during the last day or two to 
turn the mind of an average woman.” 

“That’s it,” he said dryly. “But you 
are not an average woman. You’re 
different from the rest. If you had 
been an average woman, I don’t think 
We should be sitting here talking like 
this—talking as if we were sitting in 
a drawing-room at home, instead of on 
a God-forsaken reef somewhere in the 
South Pacific—on a reef thousands of 
miles away from anybody—alone—you 
and I.” 

He. looked at her from under his 
bushy eyebrows, not insinuatingly, not 
with the slightest suspicion of a leer, 
but in such a way that she felt the 
blood rush to her temples. 

She presented a dramatic figure as 
she stood there facing him—the ‘gray- 
ish-white caves for a background, the 
shimmering sea on her left. The pale- 
green dinner gown took to itself a 
world of pathos in the garish light of 
day. Her bronze hair flowed over her 
shoulders as if it would clothe the mod- 
est white neck and bosom. Her feet 
were bare, for her first precaution, 
when the Palma struck, had been to 
kick off her shoes, light though they 
were. The train of the green silk gown 
had dragged through the surf, and it 
was torn in places. Yet as he looked 
at her standing there, a shadow crossed 
his face, a shadow almost .of 
Never had he seen her so beautiful, so 
dignified. 

She repeated those words of his in 
a breaking whisper: 

“On a God-forsaken reef—thousands 
of miles away from anybody.” She 
stopped, and he saw the sob breaking 
in her throat. “Does that make any 
difference to your sense of honor?” 
she asked. “Must I think that a 


shame. 


woman is only protected by circum- 
stances—by a crowded room—by the 
presence of friends? 


Do you want me 


to believe that in the world from which 
we have drifted, you were only a hypo- 
crite, and that here on this lonely reef, 
might, to use your own words, is 
right ?” 

He did not speak for a few min- 
utes. His eyes were downcast, and the 
fingers of his right hand played fool- 
ishly with pebbles. Suddenly he rose 
to his feet and looked her squarely in 
the face. 

“You think too quickly,” he said. 
“That’s your great trouble. Have I 
said or done anything since we quitted 
the Palma that makes me less of a 
man in your eyes?” 

“No,” she said, eagerly believing that 
she had touched the right chord in his 
nature. “You haven’t, and I beg your 
pardon for suggesting: 

“T would rather that you didn’t ask 
my pardon,” he said coldly. “You are 
going to apologize, and an apology, so 
I have read, is only a lie told at the 
expense of one’s feelings. Although 
I have not said or done anything that 
I should have been ashamed to say or 
do in Philadelphia, you have had it 
in your mind all the while that I was 
keeping something back. What under- 
standing do you want me to come to?” 
She did not reply, but he could see 
her bosom heaving and falling, and her 
eyes glistening. “If you are not pre- 
pared with your ideas,” he said, “don’t 





say anything more about it until we 
have had .a look around the island.” 

She asked him in a whisper: “Do 
you think there is any hope of our 
being picked off soon?” 

He looked at her from the corner 
of his eye. 

“Why ?” he asked, in turn. “If you 
thought that we should be picked off 
in a few hours’ time, you wouldn’t 
suggest any arrangement—is that it? 
You would still go on thinking that 
I was a blackguard ?” 

“T have never thought that of you,” 
she said. 














He nodded in a satisfied way. 

“No,” he admitted, “I don’t think 
you have. Although once upon a 
time ” 

“T should think more of you,” she 
interrupted, “if you would forget that 
‘once upon a time.’ The past is dead.” 

“No, it isn’t,” he said. “And since 
I have never had the chance of speak- 
ing to you about it until now, why 
should I deny myself the privilege of 
recalling all the past? You and I, 
Elma”—he waited a moment to mark 
the effect of the familiarity—‘once 
upon a time were lovers. Say, let’s 
talk it out here and now. Sit down 
on the pebbles there.” 

She sat down at his bidding, resting 
her chin on her hand, which was sup- 
ported, in turn, by her knee. 

“You know,” ke went on in a quiet, 
drawling tone, “I remember the night 
when I said to myself, ‘God is not in 
His heaven. Only money counts.’ My 
faith was broken. One disappointment 
had been followed by another until the 
weight became so great that I could 
scarcely rest my head. I am an Eng- 
lishman, Elma, and although you and 
your people sometimes speak of Eng- 
lishmen as if they were stolid as the 
oaks that they claim as the national 
symbol, you may take it from me now 
that we are a very sensitive race. And 
if there is one thing that breaks us 
up completely, one thing that makes us 
doubt the faith, it is the treachery 
of so-called friends. But to-day 
You are crying, Elma. I thought you 
were stronger than that.” 

She took her hands from her eyes 
at once. 

“T am listening,” she said sobbingly. 

Again he nodded in that satisfied 
way. His face was very tense, and 








if the lines about his mouth were in- 
dicative of bitterness, they certainly 
helped to strengthen his face. 

“To-day I feel that there is a wise 
Providence. It is as 


if I had been 
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made to suffer for years so that I might 
the more appreciate the joy of this 
hour.” She made a gesture as if she 
would interrupt him again, but he 
waved a hand beseechingly. “I tell 
you, Elma, this is a moment when I 
ought to take advantage of the chance 
to recall the past. And I am going 
through ‘with the story, whether you 
like it or-not. You may get up from 
the beach there, and go away from me, 
but I shall tell it to the sea, to the air, 
to the gulls that are glancing round 
us now—if only to relieve my feelings. 
Nay, more than that, to relieve my con- 
science. 

“IT told you, though you knew al- 
ready, that I am thirty years of age. 
In many respects I am an old man, for 
the last two or three years have taken 
much out of me. .As a youngster of 
twenty, I left England possessed of a 
few thousand pounds left me by my 
father, and possibly more ambition than 
many of my years. I met your father 
soon after my arrival in Philadelphia. 
He was then a small man, unknown, 
and you—you were just a child, so I 
thought. 

“My father before me had been an 
inventor; I had with me some of his 
incomplete plans, and I had been work- 
ing on them for some time. When I 
had completed the first invention, I 
showed it to your father. He was 
clever, farseeing; we worked the in- 
vention together. He made fifty thou- 
sand dollars out of it. What did I get? 
Nothing, for he had been cunning 
enough to tie my hands behind my back 
with legal tape. 

“His conscience pricked him, Elma 
—I will give him that much credit. I 
had got rid of my little fortune; he 
gave me a place in the works. I was 
still young, and you can’t crush am- 
bition out of a youth unless you crush 
the life out of him. I set to work on 
another invention. It was a lock nut, 
and, if you remember, I was staying in 
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your father’s house at the time. I de- 
termined that he should not know any- 
thing about it until the whole of my 
experiment was completed. 

“Elma, I wonder if you have any 
memory of the sympathy you used to 
give me in those days? We used to 
sit and talk together when I was tired 
of working; we used to speak—yes, 
of love. And if I was not an ideal 
lover, it was because my ambition was 
so great. I wanted to make good in 
the world before I turned to’ any 
woman and asked her to share my 
life. 

“Well, the lock nut followed the 
other invention. It was stolen from 
me. I applied for a partnership in the 
works. If Ambrose Raybourne had 


been a little stronger than he thought 
—or shall we say a litthk more cruel? 
—if he had turned me out of his works 
and out of his life, I might have swal- 
lowed all these disappointments and 


made tracks for another sphere where 
a fresh start could have been made. 
But, by the same evil spirit that com- 
pels a murderer to revisit the scene 
of his crime, he kept me near him. By 
every means in his power he made it 
impossible for me to go elsewhere. 

“The Welbrook Iron Works would 
have given me a managerial post if I 
had held up my little finger. But your 
father poisoned the minds of the Wel- 
brook people against me. I applied to 
a dozen firms within a radius of three 
hundred miles.. Always with the same 
result—the poison had got there first; 
until I was driven to plead with your 
father to give me a minor position in 
the works which my brains had been 
instrumental in making. My salary 
was reduced. God knows how he 
achieved his object, because my life 
had been as clean as any man’s, but 
in those works the employees seemed 
to regard me as a shady character, as 
one dependent on the generosity of Mr. 
Ambrose Raybourne. 


“Of course I lost you; but give me 
credit for this, Elma—I never at- 
tempted to force my humble self upon 
you. I passed you in the street as if 
you had been a stranger. I wonder 
what your thoughts were on those oc- 
casions. Did you think that I was so 
cheap, so humble, that I could forget 
those painted hours when you, a girl 
of sixteen or seventeen, used to sit 
with me and inspire me? Did you 
think that my heart was so impervious 
to pain that I could calmly see you 
stepping out of your car to pass into 
the theater with a laughing, merry 
party of men and women around you? 
Did you think when, sometimes, your 
eyes caught mine in the crowd as you 
came out of the theater, that it didn’t 
matter to me that some man or other 
was handing you into the car and tak- 
ing his seat opposite you? 

“Then fate seemed to take pity on 
me. Your father, heaping contumely 
upon me at every turn, was led to 
fashion the first weapon with which I 
might attack him. He had fitted out 
the Palma for a cruise around the 
world. He wanted a chief engineer. 
He might have given me that post, and 
I confess to you that I was in such 
a position that the salary of the chief 
engineer would have made a strong 
appeal to me. Oh, no! I wasn’t good 
enough for that. It wasn’t in keeping 
with his idea of vindictiveness. He 
appointed as chief a man to whom I 
had taught the rudiments of engineer- 
ing. He made me the ‘second.’ 

“Now, try to remember all that hap- 
pened on board the Palma before we 
struck the South Pacific. Try to visu- 
alize the gayly bedizened crowd with 
whom you dined and danced and sang. 
I used to watch you from the porthole 
of my cabin when it was my spell off. 
Sometimes you were no more than five 
or six yards from me. You used to 
sit with a man, Mabberly Todd, at your 


side. Did you ever think of me, Elma, 
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or, like your father, did you feel that 
I was nothing to you? 

“Do you remember that evening 
when the man Todd lurched against 
me as he came from the saloon—when 
his brain was sodden with wine and 
his legs were unsteady—do you remem- 
ber that he accused me of bumping into 
him, and struck at me with his puny 
fists, and spat upon the deck as if I 
had been a foul beast that had strayed 
across his path? I showed no retali- 
atory spirit, although you and your 
father and some of your guests were 
standing near and looking at me with 
scorn. I accepted the vile vituperation 
of the man Todd without turning a 
hair; indeed, if you remember, I mur- 
mured an apology. Elma, if ever you 
meet that man again, tell him from me 
that he was never so near to death. 
For I could have taken him up in these 
hands and bent him as easily as I would 
a hairpin. 


“Your father stayed at Honolulu. 


We came up on this last cruise. And 
now I will make a confession to you. 
As we backed away out of the harbor 
down yonder, I would have given this 
right hand if he had been on board, 
because something told me that the 
great chance for revenge had come. 
You are shrinking from mz; I have 
terrified you with my words. But I 
wanted to tell you this story because, 
as I said, it will relieve—my con- 
science.” 

She had clasped her hands. 

“Tell me,” she said jerkingly, “what 
do you mean by that?” 

“Wait,” he said, “I am not through 
yet. We came up on that last cruise, 
the intention being to return to Hono- 
lulu at the end of a week. Don’t at- 
tribute to me uncanny foresight, but I 
swear to you that as we came out of 
the harbor yonder, I knew that we 
should not return. 

“There were more insults to bear 
from the Todd man, but I took them 


philosophically, feeling that my turn 
would come before long. After all, 
who was the Todd man? In truth, he 
was nothing to me; he was too small 
a thing for me to worry about. Am- 
brose Raybourne filled my mind just 
then, as he fills it now.” His voice 
had risen until it throbbed. “And now 
it comes to this: Ambrose Raybourne 
cheated me of my brains, cheated me 
of a fortune. But God is just, and 
now is my chance to cheat Ambrose 
Raybourne of a daughter.” 

“Stop!” she cried, as he took one 
step toward her, and her right hand 
was fumbling in her corsage. 

He laughed with the hysteria that 
he had professed to despise in her. 

“Yes,” he cried, “I know you have 
got it—the revolver. All right; use it.” 
And he raised his arms and bared his 
chest. “Shoot, if you like, and stay 
here alone. Go on—it’s a challenge. 
Do the only thing that your father was 
afraid to do—kill me.” 

She took out the revolver from its 
hiding place. There was not the slight- 
est fear in her eyes now, and maybe, 
if she had shown fear, if she had 
leveled the revolver, the embittered 
brute within him could not have been 
held in check: 

“A challenge, is it?” she said quietly. 
With a swift movement, she hurled the 
revolver into the sea. “There!” she 
said, with her amazing calm. “That is 
to show you that I am not afraid of 
you. I have seen you kill a man— 
would you like to kill a woman?” 

Slowly the raised hands dropped to 
his side; his head was lowered until 
she could no longer see his eyes. Then 
he turned on his heel and walked 
swiftly inland. 

An hour later she found him sitting 
on the edge of the lagoon, some five 
hundred yards behind the caves. He 
was sitting with his hands covering his 
face, and his shoulders were shaking. 
He could not have heard her, for she 
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came lightly over the ground, and fully 
a minute passed after she had placed 
her hand on his. shoulder before he 
looked up. She sat down opposite him 
and watched for a while. A soft wind 
came from the palms fringing the sap- 
phire water of the lagoon and tossed 
a strand of her glorious bronze hair 
against his cheek. Then: 

“That’s why I wished to come to 
an understanding with you,” she said 
softly. “I know the truth of a great 
deal of what you said, but I had hoped 
that the circumstances under which I 
find myself would have brought to the 
surface all the pity in your nature, all 
the chivalry of which you are capa- 
ble.” 

“Don’t!” he murmured. 

“Ves, I must,” she answered. “I 
listened with patience to your story, 
and if I did not show the sympathy 
that perhaps you expected, it was be- 
cause—well, it was because of the cir- 
Sympathy, Micah 


cumstances again. 
Steele, is a most dangerous emotion 


when one is lonely. And in your heart 
I don’t think there is any desire to 
hurt me—even if you could, Those 
hours of which you speak when I was 
a girl were only hours of friendship, 
but I believe that your regard for me 
then was deep and sincere.” 
He turned and touched her hand. 
“Smile, if you like,” he said, “but 
I swear to you that amid all the joy 
that was mine during those hours— 
amid all the bitterness that came after- 
ward—there was only one great desire 
in my heart so far as you were con- 
cerned. Then, as afterward, as now, 
I would have given my very life for 
the privilege of setting my lips on 
yours. Fancy”—and he smiled in spite 
of himself—‘‘a man’s life for a kiss!” 
She drew back, as if fearing that if 
he went on talking in this strain, the 
situation might become unendurable. 
“That arrangement,” she reminded 
him. 


“Ah, yes,” he said, shaking himself 

as ‘f he were flinging off all sentiment. 
“What about it?” 
. “I don’t know how long we may 
have to stay on this island, but we are 
going to divide it into two parts. I 
can see from here that there are really 
two islands. Just beyond the lagoon, 
there is a narrow channel of water 
separating us from an island as large 
as this one.” 

“Well?” he said questioningly, and 
again the old light of revenge was in 
his eyes. 

“Well,” she echoed, “we are coming 
to the understanding. We can divide 
the food that is in the cache ’ 

“You mean,” he said, “that we can 
divide the island between us?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Why should I?” abruptly, defiantly. 

“For no other reason,” she told him, 
“than this: I am a woman dependent 
on the chivalry of a man.” And, like 
him, she was summoning back the 
spirit of independence and resentment. 
“We will divide the island fairly. I 
want you to understand that I am not 
afraid of this loneliness. I am _ not, 
as you have been generous enough to 
admit, an ordinary woman. I am an 
American, and I say that as proudly 
as you have said that you are an Eng- 
lishman. And an American woman is 
both sensitive and independent. You 
can take your choice which half of the 
island you will take.” 

“He cheated me of a fortune,” Mi- 
cah Steele said between his teeth. 

“And let me tell you this, Micah 
Steele,” and she laid her hand again 
on his shoulder. “An American woman 
is not afraid of death. I have made 
a fair proposition, and if you have any 
regard for the honor of a woman, if 
you will consider the position in which 
[ find myself, you will not hesitate to 
agree to that proposition. Refuse to 
agree, and % 

“What will you do?” 
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She pointed to the sea. 
“There is always sanctuary there— 
from a coward,” she said. 


CHAPTER V. 


They divided the food found in the 
cache. He suggested the building of a 
hut for her, but she gave him to un- 
derstand that she had staked her all 
on independence; the cache would do 
for her, she said. He listened in a 
pitying way, and when she said to him, 
“T'll get you to run up a flagstaff be- 
fore you go,” he placed his hands on 
his hips and eyed her steadily. 

“You're still living on that hope, eh?” 

“If you try to rob me of hope,” she 
said a little chokingly, “you are mean, 
indeed.” 

“Say”—he looked away from her— 
“why can’t you have a little confidence 
in me?” 

“Confidence!” - She shook her head. 
“T don’t think I shall ever plumb the 
depths of your character, and 

“That leaves you suspicious, eh? All 
right. Cling to your hopes.” 

She fancied that he sneered, and 
that fancy gained strength when he 
poohpoohed her suggestion that a flag- 
staff should be erected without delay. 

“You don’t think we shall be picked 
off? Is that it?” 

“T don’t know. It would be the luck 
of Ambrose Raybourne if you were.” 

“I’m thinking of the cache—that’s 
what buoys me up. There must be a 
system of replenishing such places e 

“There’s food for six months in that 
cache, and—six months is a long time.” 

“It’s a lifetime,” with a sob. 

He looked toward the lagoon. 

“From what I can see, there isn’t 
a living creature on the strand save you 
and me.” 

“So there’s nothing to fear? Thanks. 
I’m not afraid of—of animals.” 

“No—no,” as if he hadn’t quite 
caught her words. “Do you notice that 
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the other island stands higher than this 
one?” 

“Well? What of that?” 

“Nothing much. You're determined 
to make an enemy of me.” 

“An enemy! How ridiculous! I 
wish—I wish you would try to under- 
stand my attitude.” 

“You’re not like 

” despairingly. 


the average 
woman, 

“T’ve always been taught to take care 
of myself.” It was said proudly, de- 
fiantly. 

“And you'll have your own way if 
you die for it, I’ll be bound. How are 
you going to amuse yourself on this 
side?” 

“T’ll find a way.” 

He laughed rather coarsely. 

“The independent woman has never 
quite convinced me,” he told her. 
“There generally comes a time * 

“Will you wait until I find it neces- 
sary to appeal to you?” 

“Yes. But I'll keep an eye on you 
all the same. I’m going across to the 
other island.” He shouldered his 
share of the food, and with a careless 
“Good day,” strode inland. 

She watched him till he was out of 
sight; then she crept into the cache, 
made up her bed from the sacks in 
the corner, and searched for and found 
candles and matches. In a corner of 
a seaman’s chest she came upon the 
greatest treasure thus far—two old 
novels. 

Micah Steele reached the chasm that 
separated the two reefs. There he 
looked back. There was a cleft in the 
coast line, and he could see her sitting 
on the beach, her knees drawn up, the 
sunlight playing mischievously on her 
white feet, and her nose buried. in the 
pages of a book. He smiled as he said 
to himself: 

“Unnatural! 


Absolutely unnatural, 
unless she saw the blessed thing before 
I did, and I don’t see how she could 
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have done that, seeing that I discov- 
ered the cache.” 

He took from his belt pocket the all- 
important thing he had found in the 
cache and had purposely kept from her. 
He smiled again as he replaced it. Then 
he followed the chasm for a mile to 
find a narrowing that he might cross. 

Elma read for an hour; then, tiring, 
she began to struggle with the problem 
of Micah Steele’s character. 

“Unnatural,” she said to herself, even 
as he had done, “else he would not 
have gone with so little fuss. Or does 
he think”—she tightened her lips at 
the thought—“does he think that my 
independence of spirit is all a mask, 
and that I shall go to him, whining?” 

Night came quickly, and with it a 
low and stronger murmuring of the 
sea. The breeze of early evening 
changed to fitful gusts. By midnight, 
the palms fringing the lagoon were 
wailing like lost children in a forest. 
And an hour later a typhoon hurled 
itself out of the black night and struck 
at the reef with demoniacal force. It 
came with a great whirl of water, cir- 
cling and shrieking as it circled. It 
caught gt the palms and tropical foliage 
and smashed them as if they had been 
straw. Then a deep, sonorous boom- 
ing came from westward of the island, 
and Elma, terrified, fled toward the 
chasm. 

A tidal wave was sweeping inward 
from the south. She knew that much, 
although it was impossible to see any- 
thing through the intense darkness. 
And now she had some inkling of what 
Micah might have meant when he had 
remarked upon the higher position of 
the second island. She shouted, “‘Cow- 
ard!” Coward!” And yet it was to 


him that she was fleeing. 

Micah was down on the farther coast 
—urged there by what he believed to 
be the booming of a ship’s gun—when 
the typhoon struck the island from the 
south. 


He raced back, his thoughts 
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being for Elma, and when he came to 
the edge of the chasm, he could hear 
her shouting: “Coward! Coward!” 
He could not see her, nor could she see 
him, and the howling wind carried her 
voice hither and thither. On the edge 
of the chasm, and at the point where 
he deemed it to be no more than six 
feet in width, he cupped his hands, 
and, using them as he would a mega- 
phone, called her name again and again. 
A lull in the shrieking of the wind 
allowed them to hear one another. And 
he also heard, with fear in his heart 
—fear for her safety—the roaring and 
rushing as of angry waters as they 
swept over the lower island. He knew 
that terror had taken possession of her, 
for now she was shouting for her 
father, for Mabberly Todd, for—yes, 
even for, him, Micah Steele. 

“Elma! Stay there! You are near 
the edge of the chasm.” 

And the drop to the sea that surged 
between the islands was a hundred feet 
or more. : 

“Stay there! I’m coming over.” 

But first he felt the edge of the bank 
until he found that which he had 
marked earlier in the day—a thick root 
that had grown out of the bank and in 
again, so that it resembled a handle 
jutting out. He walked ten paces from 
the spot, turned, came at a run, and 


leaped high and forward. A six-foot 
leap is nothing to an athlete, but in 


that tense darkness it required greater 
courage than one of twelve in the light 
of day. He came down on all fours, 
many feet beyond the farther edge. 
The wind had taken to shrieking again, 
and for a long while he could not hear 
Elma’s voice. He dared not move from 
the spot on which he had alighted, for 
a means of escape from the rising 
waters on the south island had already 
occurred to him, and the success of it 
depended on the natural handle jut- 
ting out from the bank on the other 
side. 
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She stumbled through the darkness 
to where he was lying. He could not 
distinguish her face, but her quick and 
heavy breathing was eloquent testi- 
mony of her terror. 

“Micah !” 

“Coward!” he whispered beneath his 
breath, for he had heard the calumny 
and was stabbed to the heart. 

“Micah! The sea! It has broken 
over the island!” 

“There is safety on the higher 
ground.” : 

“Safety 

“We must get back.” 

“T dare not jump—in the dark.” 

“Six feet—no more.” 

“T dare not, in the dark.” She was 
clinging desperately to his right arm; 
he could feel her hot breath on his 
face. 

The noise of the swirling water was 
coming nearer. 

“There is a narrowing of the chasm 
somewhere lower down, Elma.” 

“Listen!” She was looking over his 
shoulder, peering into the darkness. 
The waters were thundering toward 
them, and the crashing of the palm 
trees around the lagoon was terrifying 
even to him. 

He felt his way to the edge of the 
chasm, 

“One chance,” he said in her ear. 
“You dare not leap, so you must lie 
down here, facing the chasm. See! 
I shall set my feet—so!—then fall 
across, hoping to catch the root of the 
tree that should be straight in front 
of me—yonder. If I grip it, I shall 
make my body rigid; then you can 
crawl across “4 

“Micah, I dare not 

“It’s the only chance, and it’ll be gone 
if you hesitate. When I’m ready, I'll 
shout. Now!” 

He. fell forward flatly, and she 
grasped at his feet as if she would 
save him that way if he should miss 
his objective. She heard his loud, 


” 


? 


jerky cry as apparently he missed with 
one hand; his body twisted sidewise. 
A long, throbbing minute passed, and 
then his voice rose above the wind: 

“Ready !” 

She crawled to safety, inch by inch. 
And when she had passed over his 
head, he dropped his feet, swung for a 
seemingly everlasting minute over the 
chasm, then drew himself up to the 
bank, she hauling at his shoulders. 

He lay prostrate on the top, his 
breath gone, his senses swimming. She 
sat there in the dark, his head resting 
on her knee, her Aps moving in prayer. 


CHAPTER VI. 


That night Elma slept in the rude hut 
that Micah had fashioned for himself. 
There was no hesitancy in her accept- 
ance of the shelter. He had led her to 
it without a word, stirred the moss and 
brushwood, made a pillow of a couple 
of sacks, and held out his hand in 
“good night.” She said to him, as she 
stood on the threshold: 

“T can’t say all that is in my heart, 
but—but to-morrow——~” 

“Why say anything?” he answered 
almost roughly. “Besides, you are 
overwrought. To-morrow you may 
think differently. I shall sleep just 
outside the door. If you place this 
beam across the posts—so!—you will 
be secure.” 

He picked up the sapling inside the 
hut and showed her how it might be 
placed in position. Then he stepped 
outside and lay down on a pile of 
brushwood that he had placed there. 
In a minute she came to the doorway 
and dropped the sapling in the dark- 
ness. There was a fine ring in her 
voice as she said: 

“Honor in a man—a white man—an 
Englishman, is not dependent on lack 
of opportunity.” Then she went back 
to her rude couch, lay down, and slept 
with the confidence of a child. 
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Dawn came and found her still 
asleep. Micah roused himself and 
walked as far as the chasm to mark 
the ravages of the storm, which had 
passed as quickly as it had arisen. Then 
he returned to the hut and peeped nerv- 
ously in. She was lying with one white, 
bare arm curled under her neck; the 
bronze hair lay like an aureole around 
her shapely head. The one cheek that 
he could see was flushed; and she 
smiled as she slept. 

He set about the task of making a 
fire, and when, at last, she came from 
the hut, fish was sizAing in the pan. 

“You'll like this,” he said cheerily. 
“Flying fish. There were scores of 
them in the pools. We've got some- 
thing to thank the storm for. Never 
tasted flying fish?” 

“Never.” She was eying him nar- 


rowly, as if she suspected him of play- 
ing a part. 

“Sweet as a nut,” he told her, add- 
ing confidently : 


“You'll like them.” 
“I’m sure of it,” she said siowly. 
He raised himself from the ‘fire. 
“There’s fresh water just behind the 

hut. Maybe you’d like to rinse the 

sleep out of your eyes before you sit 
down to ‘brekker’?” 

She nodded her thanks, and went 
in the direction indicated. On her re- 
turn she found that he had procured 
a large stone to serve as a table for 
her, and a smaller one that made a 
poor substitute for a chair. He served 
her with fish and biscuits, and _ inti- 
mated that there was an unlimited sup- 
ply of fruit on the island. 

“Have you breakfasted?” she asked 
in a subdued voice. 

“Thank you,” he said briskly, ac- 
cepting the question as an invitation. 

Her cheeks colored as he took his 
seat opposite her and began to chatter 
like a light-hearted schoolboy. The 
sun had not yet risen so high as to 
be oppressive, and an appetizing breeze 
came in from the sea. Her bronze 


hair caught some of the shifting shades 
of light, and the sun flashed on the 
torn green dinner gown. Micah’s eyes 
were dazzled when he looked across 
at her. 

He did not remain long at break- 
fast, getting up with an apology and 
striding off in search of ripe persim- 
mons. He placed the fruit before her, - 
bending low to the action like one long 
accustomed to vassalage. Then he sat 
back and surveyed her thoughtfully. 

“T reckon you’re enjoying that,” as 
she ate the fish. 

“Yes. It’s delicious.” 

“You couldn’t get it in Philadelphia, 
no matter how much you might be 
worth.” 

“No?” doubtfully, as if she feared 
he was about to reopen the old wound. 

“Say”—he was smiling across at her 
—“you can’t imagine how pretty you 
look sitting there. It just tickles me 
to death to think that Ambrose 4 

“I found something in the cache that 
you appeared to have missed.” 

“No?” He had forgotten Ambrose 
Raybourne already. 

“Cigarettes.” She brought them out 
of her corsage and handed them to 
him. 

“You’re some woman!” he 
quietly. ‘“‘Have you finished?” 

“Breakfast? Yes.” 

“Then I’ll clear away the things 

Her cheeks flushed. 

“T’ll do that,” 
wouldn’t hear of it. He 
mined to play the vassal to the end— 
the end of the meal, at all events. 

The work done, they crossed to the 
other island to determine the damage 
done by the typhoon. 

“We shall have to make another di- 
vision of the food,” he said, as, rue- 
fully, they looked into the water-logged 
cache. “And as we're not suré how 
long we may have to stay here, it 
would be as well if we set a check on 
our appetites. I suppose you'll come 


said 


” 


she said, but he 


was deter- 
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back to this island, now that the dan- 
ger’s past?” 

She gave him a look that any other 
man would have interpreted rightly. 

“Of course, if you’re nervous, you 
may have the hut and I’ll come here.” 
He stopped. A laugh came to his lips. 
“Say,” he drawled, “doesn’t it get you 
—this situation? I wonder how—how 
Mabberly Todd or any of the crowd 
would have lived through it—how they 
would have treated it.” 

Her eyelids drooped. This mood in 
him, half cynical, half in earnest, was 
one that she had come to dread. She 
took a chance at that moment. 

“Micah Steele,” she said, going up 
to him and laying a hand on his arm, 
“I wish you would let me say this: 
You have behaved splendidly since we 
came here. No man could have given 


stronger proof of natural courage and 
chivalry.” 

“No man?” 

“No man of my acquaintance.” 


He was silent for a moment. Then: 

“A stronger proof of moral courage 
and chivalry will be Mabberly Todd’s 
acceptance of your story if the Fates 
should decree that we are to be picked 
off.” 

She turned away, her cheeks crim- 
son. He had expected the action, for, 
lowering his voice to a whisper that 
had in it a wonderfully tender thrill, 
he said: 

“Still, Elma, you need not let that 
thought disturb you. If a boat should 
sight the island, it will be only you 
that it’ll take off. I have an idea that 
this place will suit my health for a long 
while after you’ve gone. And nobody 
need know anything about my pres- 
ence here.” 

She wheeled indignantly, the faint 
streak of masculinity that was in her 
resenting the innuendoes and covert 
suggestions. But he was ready for 
that attitude also. He unstrapped the 
flap of his belt pocket. 


“I’ve got a present for you,” he said, 
smiling foolishly, and, unfolding a 
lime leaf, he revealed to her big eyes 
half a dozen of the most beautiful 
pearls she had ever seen. 

The woman in her betrayed all the 
weaknesses of the sex. She uttered a 
faint cry of delight, picked up two of 
the pearls from the leaf, and held them 
so that the sun might give them life 
and “movement.” 

“Oh, how wonderful! Where did 
you get them?” Then, before he could 
reply, the expression on her face 
changed. Hope surged into her heart. 
“There is a pearl fishery here? Tell 
me—quickly! Oh, don’t keep me in 
suspense! There is a fishery, and soon 
they, the divers, the traders, will come, 
and 

“Steady!” She was swaying slightly. 

“But they will, won’t they?” She 
caught at his arm; the working of her 
face was pitiable. 

“You're right, and you’re wrong,” he 
said softly, and there was a gleam of 
pity in his eyes. “Traders may have 
been here, but there is no fishery. 1! 
found these pearls hidden away beneath 
a persimmon tree this side of the la- 
goon. I don’t like the smeli of them.” 

“Smell! What are you _ talking 
about?” In her emotion she shook him 
roughly by the shoulder. 

“Why do men hide pearls?” he asked, 
and answered himself: “Because they 
don’t .want somebody else to find them 
—because they didn’t come by them 
honestly.” 

“You’re imagining all this.” 

“Maybe. Sometimes one has to rely 
solely on the imagination. I’ve shown 
you only a few of the pearls I came 
across; the others are in the hut. Down 
in these seas, life is held very cheaply. 
I’ve known a man to take half a dozen 
lives for three pearls that hadn’t half 
the luster of those.” 

She wailed as she stepped back from 
him. 
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“I believe you have made up your 
mind to break my heart. You wouldn’t 
care if we were never picked off this 
island.” 

He flinched before her tearful scru- 
tiny. 

“Say, you don’t set much account by 
me, do you? It was the same with your 
father.” And he walked away, leaving 
her crushed and sobbing. 

He cleansed the cache of the sea- 
weed and surf that had been swept into 
it by the typhoon, and, to use his favor- 
ite term, made it shipshape. She kept 
away from him while he worked, for 
the reason that she couldn’t trust her- 
self in his presence, so great was her 
bitterness against him. If he had held 
out the faintest glimmer of hope, she 
would have regarded him in the light 
of a superman; but at every turn he 
seemed anxious to convince her that 
they were marooned for the rest of 
their lives. As if to add to her misery, 
he sang snatches of old music-hall 
songs as he went about his work; he 
knew that she was within earshot. At 
intervals he came to the mouth of the 
cache and glanced about him, as if to 
satisfy himself that she hadn’t wan- 
dered away. 

At night he went back to his hut on 
the other reef, and he took with him 
some paper and a pencil that he had 
found in the seaman’s chest. 

He said: “I’ll be down to break- 
fast”—said it in the casual tone of a 
city man talking to his devoted slave 
of a wife. “I’m going to do a bit of 
writing. Got an idea for a new pro- 
peller. Been thinking it over for three 
years, and this quiet should help more 
than anything. If—if I can suggest 
how you may amuse yourself ¥ 

“Thanks,” she said quickly. 
got past wanting amusement.” 

He looked down at the torn dinner 
gown; there wasn’t a great deal of it 
left, and she had looped it here and 
there with cactus thorns. Her bare 


“T’ve 


legs were scratched in a score of places, 
and there was a long scarlet scratch ex- 
tending from the elbow of her right 
arm almost to the shoulder. 

“Poor little woman!” he muttered, 
half beneath his breath. “It’s pretty 
rough on you, but ‘ 

“Stay a minute!” Her brows were 
rutted. “What do you mean when you 
say that you want to work on a new 
idea? Doesn’t it suggest that you have 
some hope?” 

“I never give up hope,” he told her, 
fully understanding what was working 
in her mind. “I didn’t give up hope 
when Ambrose—when a man I knew 
kicked me down in the gutter for the 
third time. Besides, if there wasn’t an 
earthly chance of getting off this island, 
I should go on working—at something. 
Nothing like work for taking your 
mind from the petty things of life.” 
He looked again at the torn gown and 
the bare legs. “I once knew a woman,” 
he added slowly, “who was held up on 
a reef, same as you and me, and the 
things she used to make out of leaves 
and fishbones made me feel ashamed 
of my own helplessness.” 

An hour later, he saw her through 
a vista in the palms fringing the lagoon. 
She was bathing near the edge, stoop- 
ing and swishing her lovely bronze hair 
in the sapphire water with all the joy 
of a naiad. 

Next morning, she called him to 
breakfast. It was prepared near the 
lagoon, and she sat so near the edge 
that by leaning slightly she could see 
her reflection in the water. Vanity in 
her wasn’t dead, and he was glad of 
it, for it showed that she had refused 
to allow hope to be entirely crushed, 
even if he didn’t consider it right to 
buoy her up. Suddenly she said, in a 
cheerfuLtone of voice: 

“Did you get on with your idea last 
night ?” 

He smiled in a grateful way. It 
was the first time for years that any 
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one had taken a sympathetic interest 
in his work. 

“Better than I hoped,” he said in 
reply. “I could make a fortune out of 
the thing if I could get hold of the right 
financier. I shall be more cautious the 
next time I go out to look for capital. 
Elma”—there was a thrill in his voice 
—‘I would give something to know ex- 
actly what you thought of me that aft- 
ernoon when-the niggers went over- 
board.” 

She shivered a little. 

“Never mind,” he said res.gnedly. 
“When you come to reflect e 

“Please don’t say any more about 
it,’ she said, and he nodded acquies- 
cently. 

At sunrise, the next day, Elma began 
collecting leaves with the idea of mak- 
ing a coverlet—it was his idea—and, 
tiring of the occupation, wandered to 
the cliff edge, near the chasm. A heavy 
haze lay on the sea, so that it was im- 
possible to mark the horizon ; but when 
she leaned over and looked down, a 
scream burst from her lips. The. next 
minuge, she was flying across the island 
to where she believed Micah to be. 

“Micah! Micah Steele! A_ boat! 
Oh, God! A boat!” 

It was only a catamaran that she had 
seen—a log hollowed, with a support- 
ing log alongside, and a dun sail hang- 
ing limply from a primitive mast. But 
she knew that he hadn’t made it; he 
had never been away from her more 
than five or six hours at a stretch, and 
had never mentioned the possibility of 
fitting out a craft. 

Her voice echoed across the water 
of the lagoon. Where was he? Then 
she heard a voice—voices—that filled 
her with both joy and fear. She 
checked herself; then stole forward si- 
lently, stealthily. There was a screen 
of thick undergrowth between her and 
Micah and those who were with him. 
She hid herself by lying flat on the 


ground when she heard a rough voice 
growl: 

“You’re a liar! You’ve got ’em!” 

Then Micah’s voice, half threatening, 
half sneering: 

“The man who calls me a liar never 
gets away with it. But where have you 
sprung from?” 

“What’s that to do with you? 
it to him, Bandy!” 

There was a sound as of a man 
springing forward. Elma dared not 
look up. Her eyes were tightly shut, 
and she was seeing again a black form 
rise in the stern of a boat—seeing a 
heavy fist come round in a semicircle. 
She wailed as she heard again that 
strange sound of fist on jaw. 

A minute of silence; then she sum- 
moned all the remaining courage within 
her, and, rising to her feet, peered 
through the bushes and tangle of weeds. 
The sight that awaited her frightened 
and fascinated her. Two men had 
come to the island in the gray of dawn; 
it was their catamaran that she had 
seen under the cliff. One man was 
lying on the ground, a limp, lifeless 
thing—or so it seemed. The other, 
coarse and brutal of expression—a 
shaft of sunlight broke on his face just 
as she drew the bushes aside—was at 
grips with Micah Steele. They were 
fighting—to the death. Instinct told 
her that. Besides, there was fiendish- 
ness in the set of Micah’s body. She 
saw his face for a second as he swayed 
with his man; it was streaked with 
blood. The man on the ground never 
moved. 

To and fro the fighters rocked, first 
one and then the other gaining a mo- 
mentary advantage. The stranger was 
fighting for the throat; Micah was ma- 
neuvering for a grip around the waist. 
Ten yards beyond was a cleft that 
broke away from the main chasm. Once 
she saw Micah half turn to mark the 
distance to the edge; and, as he glanced, 
a fierce, exultant light flashed in his 
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eyes. The stranger was a heavily built, 
swart man with a great breadth of 
shoulder, and, as he fought, he poured 
out a vile torrent of invective. 

Micah slipped. He was on his knees. 
The watching woman cried out piti- 
fully,,and the answer was a roar of 
triumph fromthe man still on his feet. 
He fell forward to grip at the throat 
of Micah; his ‘hands were caught, 
turned aside, then two arms were 
wound around his body. They rolled, 
the pair of them, over and over to the 
very edge of the chasm. The swarthy 
man screamed as he realized his dan- 
ger, freed a hand to strike at the head 
beneath him, and screamed in pain as 
his fist struck the ground, Micah hav- 
ing moved his head no more than a few 
inches at the second when the blow 
should have landed. The stranger half 
rose from the ground, the arms round 
him having relaxed; Micah lay still, 
inert. The stranger stooped to gather 


him up in his arms, or to roll him to- 


ward the edge. At the same time he 
shouted aloud his intention, cursing his 
man for a pearl-stealing swine. 

Elma shut her eyes. She knew what 
was coming. She had seen the quick 
movement of Micah’s knees as he 
brought them up to the stranger’s mid- 
dle; she heard the stranger howl with 
terror, and, although she didn’t open 
her eyes, she knew that his huge body 
was balanced for a second on those 
knees, that Micah had made of the 
knees a lever, that—— The scream 
rang through her brain. 

When at last she opened her eyes, 
Micah was alone on the edge of the 
chasm. He was still prostrate with 
exhaustion. He turned over on his side, 
resting and hiding his face on his out- 
stretched arm, as she crept slowly to- 
ward him. There was awful horror in 
her eyes. 

“You've killed him? You—you sent 
him to his death? Speak!” 

He rose to a sitting posture; the 


blood on his cheeks gave him a terrify- 
ing appearance; he passed his hand 
wearily over his face, and, looking at 
the stained knuckles, smiled grimly. 
Without appearing to have heard her, 
he rolled again on his side and peered 
over the edge, peered down to the 
waters far beneath. She shrank back 
from him as she might have shrunk 
from a murderer. 

“Killed him!” she whispered in awe. 

Then she turned to look back at the 
second form—the form that hadn’t 
stirred throughout the fight with the 
other man. She went near it. The life 
had passed, and on the ground near the 
head were three or four pearls! 

She stole away, her face white—al- 
most as white as that of the thing on 
the ground. She passed again into the 
undergrowth and sat down, watching 
through a vista the fascinating scene of 
tragedy. 

Micah Steele rested a while, then re- 
gained his feet, walked up to the body, 
secured the pearls, and slipped them 
into his waistband, turned the man 
over, felt his heart, and, stooping, Jifted 
the inert mass and carried it toward 
the lagoon. Elma watched as he 
gouged out a grave. When the task 
was finished, he came back to the little 
clearing. The light fell on his face. 
How old it had become! How tired 
and lifeless the eyes! How flaccid the 
limbs! 

He had almost reached her; only a 
few yards separated them. She cried 
out, holding a hand before her eyes as 
she cried: 

“Don’t come nearer! Stop!” And 
a shudder passed through her. In her 
sight, he was a loathsome, repulsive 
thing. 

It hurt him, that cry, for his lips 
dropped and quivered; and the pain in 
his eyes brought pain to hers. 

“T didn’t know that you had seen,” 
he said, in a shamed voice. 
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“Those men—they might have saved 
us. You took their lives.” 
“They would have 

Elma.” 

“They came for—for pearls; and you 
—you valued pearls more than human 
life. Don’t touch me!” as he stretched 
out his hand appealingly. Then, with 
a faint whisper of hope in her voice: 
“We can’t be so very far from the 
mainland.” She was thinking of the 
frailty of the bark on which the two 
men had voyaged, and he read her 
thoughts as clearly as if she had given 
them verbal expression. 

“Eighty miles to the next island,” he 
said laconically. “I’ve done two hun- 
dred in a catamaran.” 

“You!” It was a 
flinched. 

“You valued pearls more than human 
life,” she said again, covering her eyes 
with her hands and moaning: “God 
have a little pity on me!” 

“IT valued one pearl more than the 
lives of those two men,” he said slowly, 
and looked at her searchingly. 

She dropped her hands and gave him 
look for look. 

“One pearl,” he repeated. ‘Those 
men came for the pearls that they had 
stolen and hidden from a trader. They 
valued life less than I did when they 
stole them. There is deviltry in pearls.” 

“The next island ” Her mind 
was swinging about. 

“They deserted from a 
They finished the captain and the mate 
before they left, and, with those pearls 
in their possession, God knows what 
might have happened. They could 
have bribed the crews of a dozen 
schooners.” 

“What did you mean by one pearl?” 
She was eying him curiously. 

“T came upon them before they 
guessed there was a man on the reef. 
They were talking 

“For God’s sake be more explicit!” 

“They had seen you—that’s all.” 


taken mine, 


and he 


sneer, 


schooner. 


She turned away with a little cry. 
Now she understood. She was the one 
pearl—the one pearl for whose honor 
he had fought. The sobs came rushing 
to her throat. She ran quickly in the 
direction of the cache. 

For the remainder of the day he kept 
out of her sight. Night came, and in 
the darkness of the cache she recon- 
structed all that happened since the 
Palma went down. She analyzed her 
own emotions and his. And no matter 
how hard she tried to resist the idea, 
it was borne in upon her that between 
her temperament and his there was no 
great chasm. First, she set him in the 
mental dock as a culprit. There was 
the affair on the boat with the natives; 
then the heroism he had shown on the 
night of the typhoon ; and lastly the de- 
fense of the one pearl. 

Out of all this there came, too, the 
realization of the peculiar circum- 
stances in which the two of them were 
placed. From the very first—and she 
was big enough to appreciate this at its 
right value—there had been a wonder- 
ful moral chasm between them. Might 
had not been right. A high sense of 
honor toward her had actuated him in 
everything that he had done, and this 
despite all that had happened in his 
life; despite the fact that her father, 
Ambrose Raybourne, had tried to crush 
his ambitions. She allowed her imagi- 
nation to run. She began to wonder 
what Mabberly Todd would have done 
had he been placed in the position of 
Micah, and 

She sobbed herself to sleep. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Micah had been hurt in the affray 
with the pearlers. He kept to his hut 
during the whole of the next day, and 
toward evening she crossed the chasm 
and called to him. He crept out of the 
hut and sat down on a log. His cheeks 
were drawn, and, although he tried to 
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conceal it, there was a great feebleness 
in his limbs. 

He looked up and smiled as she came 
near. 

“Have you forgiven me?” he asked, 
in a boyish voice. 

“Please don’t!” She went past him 
and into the hut. There she found un- 
cooked food, and, from the cold ashes 
of the camp fire, guessed that he hadn’t 
eaten during the day. Without speak- 
ing to him, she went about the work of 
preparing a meal, and he showed his 
gratitude by eating hungrily. 

“T didn’t know that you had been 
hurt,” she said softly, seeing him wince 
as he bent over to the platter. 

“Tt was the first man that got it in,” 
he said, not carelessly, but wearily. 

She saw the stain on the torn shirt; 
the knife had been thrust at his ribs. 

“No, leave it alone,” as she moved 
toward him. “I’ve done all that’s nec- 
essary, and I reckon I shall be all right 
after a day’s-rest. Say, do you think 
you could get down to the beach and 
make fast that catamaran—pull it up 
the beach and out of harm’s way?” 

She hesitated. 

“T don’t think—that—that I should 
care to trust myself to it. Not for 
eighty miles.” 

“T didn’t ask you,” he said curtly. 

She shook her shoulders. This man 
was so difficult to uriderstand. 

“T’ll see what I can do on my way 
back to the cache,” she said, and he 
nodded his thanks. 

She offered to assist him back to the 
hut, but he waved her aside. He 
stopped on the threshold to look at her. 

“Good night—Elma,” he said. 

She was conscious of a great sickness 
coming over her. The reaction was 
just beginning to set in. Thus far, she 
had taken one disappointment after an- 
other with remarkable courage, had 
suffered him to throw down one hope 
after another with no more protest than 
a shrug of the shoulders or a bitter 


word. Now, in this moment, when the 
light was going out of the sky, she felt 
lonely. 

“That 
mured. 

“Leave it to me—I’ll make it secure 
first thing in the morning.” 

“You had something ‘in your mind 
with regard to it.” 

“Naturally. I could do the eighty 
miles, given a fair wind.” 

“I told you that I didn’t think I'd 
trust myself to the sea.” 

“Sit down, Elma!” commandingly. 
He himself remained standing, support- 
ing himself against the side of the door. 
“I want that catamaran. And I want 
you to steady your mind a little so that 
you'll be able to follow me clearly.” 

She had moved toward the log and 
seated herself on thé end of it. Some- 
thing in his eyes made her uneasy. 

“\We’ve had a great adventure on this 
reef, eh?” 

She didn’t reply. He went on: 

“But you’re pining to death for the 
old world. You would give some years 
of your life to be away from this 
place.” 

“How strangely you talk 

“Sorry. You're pining to get away. 
Has it ever occurred to you to think of 
what the world will say when it hears 
that——” 

“Stop! 
that.” 

“It’s crueler. It would listen to your 
story, but it would believe its own. It 
would shed a crocodile tear while you 
told of your hardships, and it would be 
tickled to death as soon as it got out of 
your sight.” 

“T shouldn’t care what the world said 
or thought.” 

“IT know you wouldn’t. I’ve seen 
enough of you on this reef to know 
that you would tell the world to go 
hang itself, but all the same you’d break 
your heart. If—if a schooner should 


catamaran ” she ~ mur- 


? 


The world is not so cruel as 





Chasms 


happen along, there’s just one thing to 
be done.” 

“Yes,” with great eagerness, for it 
was the first time that he had held out 
even so faint a hope as that. 

“You’ve got to go. The catamaran 
will do for me. Nobody need know 
that you and I have been alone on this 
reef. I’ll take care the schooner doesn’t 
get sight of me.” 

“Eighty miles,” 
dreamily. 

“Given a fair wind,” he reminded 
her; then he smiled confidently. 

“Thanks,” she said, without know- 
ing why she said it. She turned her 
head and looked out to sea. “You 
have been very kind to me.” 

“T was going to say something about 
that,” bluntly. “I’ve tried to be kind, 
even if I haven’t always succeeded. 
Now I’m going to be honest and frank. 
You've changed me wonderfully since 
we came ashore. There were wicked 
thoughts 
Palma.” 

“Don’t let’s go into that again.” 

“I’m not going to. But this is a 
moment when I think I’m justified in 
asking for a little return for that kind- 
ness you spoke of.” 

She started to her feet, but there was 
nothing in his face to cause alarm. 

“What return—what kind of re- 
turn?” she asked, with quivering lips 

“Just permission to speak my mind,” 
he said, and he took the permission for 
granted. “Elma, I love you. I’ve loved 
you ever since I was a raw youngster 
seeking a way to make a fortune. I 
love you now that you’re a woman.” 
He faltered, and glanced nervously in 
her direction. As she made no sign of 
resentment, he went on, somewhat bro- 
kenly: “I used to say, Elma, that I 
would give my life for the privilege of 
being allowed to set my lips on yours. 
I say it again.” 

He waited expectantly. She touched 
him on the arm. 


she murmured 


in my mind aboard the 


“Don’t think that I haven’t appre- 
ciated all you have done since we left 
the Palma. I have. Don’t think me 
ungrateful if I make no direct reply 
to that last remark of yours, but—but 
doesn’t it all seem mockery?” And, 
pointing to the lone, wide sea, she burst 
into a fit of weeping and ran from him. 

He passed into the hut. 


It was late afternoon of the next 
day. All the morning she had been in 
the cache; the midday meal had been 
shared with Micah at the door of his 
hut. The injuries he had received in 
his fight with the pearlers were more 
severe than he had thought, and it had 
become difficult for him to sit upright, 
so great was the pain in his ribs. He 
had allowed her to bathe the wound 
after their conversation of the previous 
evening, and the tears had rolled down 
her cheeks as she had gone about the 
task. 

A new Micah Steele had arisen out 
of the Caliban she had known. She was 
beginning to appraise him at his true 
worth. What she believed to be her 
advanced ideas on the emancipation of 
women and women’s ability to play a 
lone hand had undergone a radical 
change. She realized, not without a 
start, not without a little sigh, that all 
this while she had been dependent on 
the gallantry of Micah Steele. And no 
matter how hateful had been some of 
the incidents through which she had 
passed, no matter how brutal and 
primitive circumstances had compelled 
him to be, she fancied that behind it all 
she could see something that shone like 
the armor of a knight. 

Although she had not said anything 
emotional in reply to his suggestion, or 
his expressed intention, of “effacing 
himself in order that the world might 
not point the finger of scorn at her, 
she had been thrilled. He had done 
so much already, so much that she was 
now able to construe into nobleness, 
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that the idea of his hiding until some 
schooner should take her away and then 
trusting himself to the frail catamaran 
stirred her as she had never been stirred 
before. 

Instead of bathing in the lagoon that 
afternoon, she ventured into the sea 
near the cache; and, while in the water, 
the long strands of bronze hair lying 
about her neck like seaweed, she saw, 
away on the horizon, the sails of a 
small coasting schooner. Even as she 
looked, she saw the lowering of a boat. 
With swift strokes she swam back to 
the beach. She was crying for very 
joy, and calling out: “Micah! Micah!” 
But, of course, he was in the hut, away 
on the other reef. 

She snatched at the scanty garment 
that represented all, or nearly all, that 
was left of the green silk dinner gown, 
and ran inland. Her feet were bruised 
and torn by the undergrowth, but she 
did not heed that. The blood was racing 
through her veins. They were saved. 
The boat was coming toward the reef. 
Saved! 

And then, like a shadow falling over 
the surface of a placid, sun-kissed lake, 
came the recollection of all that he had 
said the night before. They would be 
taken off the island, he and she, and the 
world would listen and shed crocodile 
tears as she told her story, even as he 
had said, and the world would be 
tickled to death by its own story when 
she had turned her back. 

But that wasn’t all. Micah Steele 
was not the man to go back either on 
his word or his intentions. He had 
said that the catamaran was for him, 
and he had said it in such a way that 
she knew nothing she might say would 
sway him from his purpose, no, not 
even if it meant his making the last 
great sacrifice of all before the boat 
should reach the beach. Could she leave 
him? Not until that moment had she 
seriously considered the contingency. 
The moment she asked herself the ques- 


tion, the answer came rushing, from 
her heart. She could not leave -him. 
She didn’t want to leave him, not even 
if it meant the end of everything for 
both of them. , She knew that he would 
be asleep in the hut, dreaming of her; 
the woman in her whispered, “He has 
always been dreaming of me.” And 
subconsciously she knew that she had 
always been dreaming of him. The 
Mabberly Todds of life faded away. 
Here was a man who had never allowed 
himself undue sentimentality, a man in 
whose heart honor held so strong a 
place that circumstances mattered noth- 
ing. 

She found her way back, not to the 
beach, but to the cliffs, and, peering 
round a jutting ledge, looked for the 
boat. There were three men in it. They 
were coming to save her from exile, 
and she knew in her heart that she 
didn’t want to be saved. 

Crouching in the shadow cast by the 
ledge, she strained her ears to listen. 
The voices of the men floated up the 
side of the cliff. They had come ashore 
for fresh water. Two of them got out 
and carried a cask between them; the 
third lay back in the boat and lit his 
pipe. 

Elma crept from the cliff and made 
her way swiftly to the north reef. 
Micah was sitting outside the hut and 
staring at the white ashes of the camp 
fire. He-did not look-up as she ran 
toward him, and even when she came 
to a halt immediately behind him, and 
when he must have known that she was 
there, he remained with his hands sup- 
porting his chin. There came over her 
a wave of pity, and something that was 
greater and deeper and more abiding. 
With the impulsiveness of a child, she * 
stooped and wrapped her arms around 
his neck; with the joy and ecstasy of 
a woman who has felt love for the first 
time, she kissed him. 

“Micah !” 

“Elma !” 





“Keep quiet.” She pressed her cheek 
against his, like a mother hushing her 
child lest its cry should be overheard 
by those who would injure it. “Keep 
quiet a long while.” 

“Elma, what has come over you?” 

“Hush, Micah! Don’t ask me— 
now.” 

A man’s voice came from a distance 
—a man calling to his mates. 

“What’s that?” Micah cried, and 
would have struggled to his feet had 
she not forcibly held him down. 

“Micah, it’s a boat. 
time ago. Three men have come for 
fresh water.” 

“They saw you?” 

“No.” 

“You signaled?” 

“No.” 

“Why not? There must be a ship 
outside the reef.” 

“There is—a schooner.” 

“Then why didn’t you signal? 
me go down to see.” 

“No, don’t!” Then 
“Eighty miles in a catamaran. 
daren’t let you go, Micah.” 

“Elma !” 

“T don’t care what the world says!” 

“But if you let this schooner go, it 
may be months 

“T’ve thought of that. 
Don't remind me Y 

“You’re weak and hysterical, Elma. 
You’ve got to go.” 


Let 


wailingly : 
I—I 


Don’t talk. 


I saw it some . 


“Alone ?” 

He closed his eyes as he said: 

“If I went, Ambrose Raybourne 
would call it revenge.” 

She shook her head vigorously. 

“Ambrose Raybourne will believe his 
daughter.” 

Suddenly he opened. the pocket of his 
belt and took from it that which he 
had found in the cache on the first day 
—a notice of the date on which the 
schooner, with provisions, would call 
again. He showed it to her. 

“Can you still care for me?” he 
asked. “I’ve kept that from you all 
this time. You—you were pining for 
the ship of deliverance; I was hoping 
that it might never come.” 

She went near him and placed her 
hand on his arm. “Listen!” she whis- 
pered. 

They could hear the boatmen shout- 
ing to each other. 

Micah, holding her hand, ran toward 
the chasm and looked downward and 
toward the junction with the sea. The 
men were running the boat into the 
water. Micah placed his hands to his 
mouth. 

“Ahoy !” 

They looked up, waved, and began 
to climb the cliffs. 

Micah wrapped his arms about thé 
woman. 

“We'll face the world and its story 
just—just like this,” he said. 


Bea 
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a5 HERE is no use in pretending 

that this business of Ebene- 

zer Timpson’s son was sim- 

ple. It was about as compli- 

cated as anything could be. 

But an effort is going to be made to 

unravel it so that it won’t be too hard 

for you to understand it. And the late 

Charles Dickens can’t escape his fair 

share of responsibility, either. Loyalty 

to one’s craft is all very well, but there 

is a limit. This author is not going 

to cover up the part that Dickens 

played. Some authors would hem and 

haw, and then proceed to gloss over 

that part of the business. But this one 
has a conscience. 

The title of this story refers to a par- 
ticular son, of course. And to the par- 
ticular son of a particular Ebenezer, 
too. But the idea was to have a sort 
of unending series of sons. Even if 
there were half a dozen of them, sons, 
in a generation, every one of the poor 
fellows was tagged with an Ebenezer 
when he was baptized. He might have 
a lot of other and perfectly respectable, 
nice names, but the Ebenezer was sure 
to’ be hanging around somewhere. 
There were twins once, and they went 
to college, in the same class. And on 
a night of their freshman year they 
were routed out, with the rest of the 
class, by sophomores of an inquiring 
turn of mind. There was a sort of 
roll call. The first twin said his name 


was Albert Henry Ebenezer Timpson, 
and the second said his name was 
Joseph Ebenezer Michael Timpson. 
The sophomores thought the twins were 
trying to be funny, and it took them 
a long time to live the thing down. 
But parents don’t think of such things 
when they are selecting names for their 
offspring. And there was a special rea- 
son for this Ebenezer thing. 

Perhaps it isn’t fair to lay all the 
blame on Dickens. You shall have op- 
portunity to judge. A long time ago, 
you see, when Dickens was very much 
the thing, an Ebenezer Timpson sold 
coal. His father had done that before 
him, and had done pretty well at it. 
And his son and successor, urged on 
by a desire for the expression of his 
own individuality, bought a new sign 
when he got the business. Just to re- 


peat “Ebenezer Timpson, Coal,” wasn’t 
So he announced himself 


And 


satisfactory. 
as “Ebenezer Timpson’s Son.” 
then he moved into a new building—a 
fine, modern affair of two stories, in 
red brick with white trimmings, ’way 
uptown; it was somewhere near Four- 
teenth Street, and really out of town 
in those days. 

It must have been 
that he read about the Cheeryble 
Brothers or the bank in “A Tale of 
Two Cities” or “Dombey and Son,” or 
something like that. 

“Go to!” he said. 


about that time 


“What's the mat- 
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ter with that sort of tradition for the 
business?” Or words to that effect. 
He commercialized the musty atmos- 
phere that had represented color and 
old-world charm to Dickens. And the 
more he thought about it, the more he 
liked the notion. He had some imagi- 
nation, and he peeped into the future 
and saw unborn generations of New 
Yorkers buying their coal from a suc- 
cession of Ebenezer Timpsons’ sons. 
Great stuff! You see how the strain 
of Yankee shrewdness got the adver- 
tising value out of the Dickens idea? 

And it worked out well, too. Thanks 
to the practice of tacking an Ebenezer 
on to the name of every male Timpson 
and bringing the said male Timpsons 
up on the family tradition, an endless 
supply of Ebenezers and sons was as- 
sured—so far as anything could be as- 
sured. The whole thing, if you stop 
to think and philosophize about it a 
little, was very American. In the effete 
monarchies of Europe it takes centu- 
ries to establish a tradition. Here we 
do it while you wait. Consider the cor- 
respondence schools. Without pretend- 
ing to have any really deep knowledge 
about them, the author ventures to as- 
sert, without fear of successful contra- 
diction, that all the really good ones 
ean give Harvard and Yale and Ox- 
ford and the University of Cracow 
cards and spades when it comes to tra- 
ditions. 

New York fell hard for the Timpson 
tradition. All the best people got their 
coal from Ebenezer Timpson’s Son. 
And they kept right on doing it, after 
the town had swarmed all over and be- 
yond the little building. It wasn’t, of 
course, in an obscure court. New York 
doesn’t have such things, and the 
Timpsons weren’t taking unnecessary 
chances, anyhow. They wanted their 
quaint old building to be where it could 
be seen. And they weren’t fanatical 
about conservatism, either. They 
adopted all the best weighing methods 


and the latest practice in the interpreta- 
tion of what a ton really is. They went 
in for motor trucks and telephones. 
But the old building and the old sign 
and the old brass plate remained; and 
they went to a good deal of trouble 
to find old, white-haired clerks, with 
bent backs, who sat on high stools in 
the dingy old office and took your or- 
der. Of course, you didn’t see the 
modern office in the rear, where the real 
work was done by bright and efficient 
young clerks, with the aid of type- 
writers and adding machines. 

Every family has its black sheep. 
Perhaps it was the subtle, pervasive 
influence of the coal dust, but, anyhow, 
a lot of Timpson wool was dark in hue. 
There never was such a family for 
quarrels. Young Timpsons were al- 
ways being disinherited and kicked out 
—and most of them proceeded to be- 
come malefactors of great wealth. This 
was disconcerting to the stern parents. 
There isn’t any satisfaction to be found 
in disinheriting a boy and then having 
him come to your deathbed for the 
final reconciliation carrying orchids and 
telling James, the chauffeur, to return 
with the limousine in half an hour. In 
fact, it makes you so mad that you 
postpone dying, and try to make a few 
more millions to catch up with him. 

That was how our particular son, 
the one in whom we are most inter- 
ested, got caught in the toils of that 
wretched tradition. He was christened 
William Ebenezer Timpson, but he was 
so remote from the succession that he 
got to be generally known as Billy 
Timpson. Under that nom de plume, 
he helped to win one or two football 
games, became the temporary holder of 
the low-hurdles record, and_ finally 
reached Paris and the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. He wasn’t notably interested in 
architecture, but it was that or coal, 
and he didn’t hesitate a minute. He 
hated coal. That was his real mission 
in life—hating coal. 
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He had two brothers older than him- 
self, and it seemed probable that they 
would stand effectually between him 
and the throne of Ebenezer Timpson’s 
Sons, so to speak. But, unlike Bill, they 
had inherited the family temper. One 
of them gave up coal at an early age, 
and when Bill went to Paris, was al- 
ready beginning to make Wall Street 
sit up and take notice. The other one 
lasted longer; until just before his 
father’s death, in fact. Then there was 
a grand row, and he accepted a job, 
at an enormous salary, with a railroad. 
But there was time for Bill’s father to 
make a new will, and that will made 
Bill his heir—with conditions. He had 
to be Ebenezer Timpson’s Son. He 
had to learn that coal business and ad- 
minister it until he was thirty. Bill’s 
father felt that that provided a fair 
margin. It was inconceivable to him 
that any Timpson could really get into 
touch with coal without loving it. 

He didn’t make due allowance for 
Bill’s artistic temperament. It wasn’t 
a very husky temperament. Bill wasn’t 
much of an artist, when you come down 
to it. It seems probable that one of 
his ancestors had made a mésalliance 
some time and married a lady who 
painted china, and that that artistic 
strain, diluted by the years, had come 
out in him. But this isn’t a treatise 
on heredity. These remarks are in- 
tended simply to show people how care- 
ful they ought to be about marriage. 
You never can tell. 

Bill Timpson was dutiful enough as 
a son—not as a Son, mind you. He 
was as fond of his father as he could 
very well be of a man he really hadn’t 
known very well. It seems probable 
that his father had wanted to retain 
3ill’s esteem and liking, after his early 
experiences with his elder sons, and 
had consequently kept Bill in a sort of 
perpetual exile. If they didn’t see one 
another, they couldn’t very well quar- 
rel, of course. So Bill had known his 


father by sight, and that was about 
all. 

He came home for the funeral, and 
then, with the consent of the executors, 
hurried back to Paris to take some ex- 
amination or another. He explained 
that, even if he was to sell coal, it 
wouldn’t do any harm to finish up his 
education as an architect. People might 
stop using coal, or a substitute might 
be discovered, or the supply might give 
out suddenly. It was as well to be 
prepared. Anyhow, he got away with 
it, whatever the reasons he gave. He 
didn’t mention the real reason, which 
was—or who was—Sybil. 

Sybil Deane. He had fallen pretty 
hard for Sybil. Lots of men did that. 
She was the sort of girl who fills men 
with a sense of their own unworthiness, 
makes them feel like crawling, abject 
things that don’t belong on the same 
planet with such a girl. The real ap- 
peal, in such cases, is to man’s eternal 
vanity. Men aren’t really abject, you 
know. They feel so for a little while 
at first. Then they rouse themselves 
and pull themselves up. The girl no- 
tices them, smiles at them. And they 
decide that, by gad, any fellow who 
can win even so much from such a 
girl must be pretty close to the Real 
Thing. They get chesty. And if her 
mother approves of them, after re- 
ferring to her pocket Bradstreet, there 
is a boom in white satin and orange 
blossoms and that sort of thing. 

The Deanes were Americans. But 
they weren’t the vulgar, tourist sort. 
Not by a good many broad a’s ‘and 
dropped g’s. They were of the rarified, 
highly superior sort of Americans 
abroad whose American origin is some- 
times forgotten by their European 
friends. They had lived there for 
years. America, you know, is so crude, 
so new. And it’s so infernally ex- 
pensive, too. American dollars go very 
much farther in Paris, for example, 
than in New York. 
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It’s very easy to blame people like 
the Deanes for the life they lead. It’s 
easy to sneer at them like this, and 
poke a rather cheap sort of fun at 
them. Probably they deserve it, too, 
to a certain extent, at least. But 
there’s another side to the medal, as 
there usually is. It’s hard for folk like 
the Deanes to economize and play sec- 
ond fiddle. Deane, you see, had 
worked himself out. He had had a 
big income. But it stopped when he 
did, and the insurance money, invested 
as the money of widows and orphans 
ought to be invested, provided an in- 
come that was all right for expatriates 
in Paris or Dresden or Munich, but 
that would have meant Flatbush or an 
apartment in Harlem without an ele- 
vator had the Deanes stayed in New 
York. 

Sybil, you see, became her mother’s 
big asset automatically. Perhaps Mrs. 
Deane wasn’t so very much to blame 
for running down America and keep- 
ing her Bradstreet handy—running 
down America, you understand, the 
while there were days when she dared 
not go near the embassy for fear of 
the gulp that came into her throat when 
she saw the flag, and when the thought 
of soft-shell crabs and succotash and 
@ndigestible hot rolls, all soft and fluffy 
as they came from the oven 

Home, you know, has its meaning. 
Kipling wrote of the broken men who 
But there 
too, as 


“sail o’ nights to England.” 
are broken men, and women, 
surely exiled as his, but not for such 
cause as lay behind the men who “do 
not lunch on steamers, for they are 
English ground.” 

But now Mrs. Deane saw Sandy 
Hook in the offing, so to speak, and 
we really needn’t feel sorry for her 
any more. All that melancholy digres- 
sion because of a little sneer! 

“Of course, dear Sybil is her own 
mistress,” Mrs. Deane confided to her 
friends—feminine friends. “Her heart 


3 


But Billy Timp- 
It would make me 


must speak for her. 
son is a dear boy. 
very happy 3 

Certainly it looked as if “it” would 
make Bill happy. He was fluttering 
around Sybil in moth-and-candle style, 
and she was a stunning candle. She 
had that sort of ash-colored blond hair 
that makes the simile singularly apt, 
and gray eyes, and she was tall. If 
she hadn’t been so awfully well brought 
up, so efficiently mothered, she would 
have been altogether charming, too. 
When she was alone in her room, she 
used to get out American papers and 
read about MHarvard-Yale football 
games and vulgar, crude, new things 
like that. And deep within her was 
the terrible nostalgia of the American 
child abroad who cannot remember 
America, beside which all other sorts 
of homesickness are as nothing. Ac- 
cept this on the word of one who has 
suffered it. 

Probably Sybil and her mother had 
never actually talked about her mar- 
riage and the money it had to bring 
back to the family. But the thing had 
seeped right through Sybil’s skin and 
impregnated her. It was one of those 
things that are so well understood that 
they need not be put into words. Sybil 
would no more have thought of mar- 
rying a man who didn’t have money 
than would of reading another 
person’s letters. But, though the neces- 
sity for such a marriage was so well 
understood—though she had _ been 
brought up in an atmosphere that not 
only sanctions, but almost enforces, 
such ideas of marriage—the thought of 
it crushed her, deadened her. She was 
the loveliest thing when she talked to 
older people, to married men, to hope- 
less ineligibles. But when a Billy 
Timpson, with his white teeth and his 
honest grin and his cheerful blue eyes 
and his Bradstreet rating, came along, 
Sybil’s eyes became closed windows 
that shut all sight of her away. But, 


you 
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even so, she was so yery lovely that 
Bill Timpson wanted her, as many men 
before him had wanted her. 

As for Sybil, she didn’t know what 
she wanted. Certainly she felt differ- 
ently about Bill than about any of the 
others. She liked him; in a queer, 
embarrassed, tongue-tied sort of way. 
And she was perfectly willing to marry 
him, because, of course, what she 
wanted didn’t make any difference. 
Europe and Mrs. Deane had brought 
her to that point. If that imperative 
summons hadn’t taken Bill back to New 
York just when it did, the engagement 
would probably have been announced. 
3ut that journey left things in the air. 

3ill, as you know, came back to Paris 
thinking about Sybil, wanting her 
rather more fiercely than before. But 
he came without warning, too, and the 
Deanes were at Etretat, where one can 
be decidedly in the swim without hav- 
ing to spend so very much. He at- 
tended to his business, and a sort of 
conscience kept him from going to look 
for Sybil. He hadn’t said anything to 
the executor about a girl, of course. 
And so the first thing that made Mrs. 
Deane apprehend a crisis was her re- 
turn to Paris, where she made the 
double discovery that Bill had come 
back and that he was sailing for New 
York again at the end of the week— 
in three days, to be precise. 

Mrs. Deane adopted heroic methods. 
With many a sigh, she took passage for 
Sybil and herself. She could just man- 
age it. But it wasn’t the home-going 
of which she had dreamed. She 
couldn’t raid the shops, and step off 
the liner a dazzling vision. It had to 
be, though, and she didn’t really hesi- 
tate a minute. Even as she bought her 
tickets, she was preparing her expla- 
nations. She was making a_ hurried 
business trip on the shortest sort of 
notice. And so forth, ad lib. 

And then even the sea voyage went 
wrong. There should have been roman- 


tic passages at night, under a silver 
moon in a cloudless sky, far up in the 
bow. And there weren’t. Because 
Sybil, to be frank, was awfully—sea- 
sick. She couldn’t lift her head from 
her pillow, and if she had been able 
to do that, and had seen herself in a 
mirror, she wouldn’t have shown her- 
self on deck, anyhow. 

3ill couldn’t get flowers for her at 
sea, but he sent her great quantities 
of champagne, which is a specific for 
some people when they are sick at 
sea, and he walked Mrs. Deane along 
the wind-blown decks for miles. Sybil 
turned up the night before they got to 
Quarantine. But it was too late. She 
looked like a ghost—a beautiful, be- 
wildering ghost. She was pretty well 
used up, and Bill told her how sorry 
he was, and held her hand for a little 
while, and loved her. But that was 
all. You simply can’t make love to a 
lady who has been seasick for six days. 
Humanity forbids it. 

“Hope you’re going to stay a while, 
now that you’re here,” said Bill, after 
he had helped them through the cus- 
toms. “‘I’ll be busy as the deuce for a 
week or so. But then I’d like to look 
you up, of course, and show you how 
New York’s changed. Think you'll like 
New York, Sybil?” 2 

She wanted to be enthusiastic, to 
gush. But she didn’t know how. All 
she could manage was a remote, rather 
chilling: “I hope I shall.” 

All the heroes don’t wear Carnegie 
medals. This was pretty serious busi- 
ness for Mrs. Deane. But you would 
never have guessed it had you looked 
at her. She was a little baffled. Some- 
thing had gone wrong. The chances 
were, she knew, that nothing serious 
was amiss, that the affair would re- 
sume its normal course if it had time. 
Time! That, owing to its proverbially 
close connection with money, was just 
what she didn’t have. A few weeks 
she could manage. But she shuddered 
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at the thought of the grinding economy 
that would have to atone for this ad- 
venture if they had to go back to Paris 
with Sybil still unmarried. ‘ 

“We'll make our headquarters at the 
Tarleton,” she said. “’Way down on 
the avenue, you know, near Washing- 
ton Square. So quiet! Old-fashioned, 
of course—but I dread the thought of 
one of the great new hotels! We shall 
have to make some visits, of course. 
My old friends won’t take no, I’m 
sure.” : 

Bill took them to the Tarleton in a 
taxi, and vanished. He hated coal as 
much as ever, but if the thing had. to 
be, it was as well to make a start. He 
was like a man who has finally decided 
to have a tooth of long standing ex- 
tracted. He—the man with the tooth 
—has fussed around for months, 
maybe, and lied, and attributed his 
toothache to neuralgia and the Demo- 
cratic party and the spots on the sun. 
But when he finally decides to have it 
out, woe to his dentist if he has to wait 
thirty seconds in the reception room. 
Bill didn’t even go home from the 
Tarleton. He drove, instead, to the 
office of Ebenezer Timpson’s Son. 

He had made an appointment by 
wireless with the executor of his 
father’s will. This executor was just 
the sort of man an Ebenezer Timpson 
would esteem and trust. A primrose 
by the river’s brim was just a yellow 
primrose to him all right. His name 
was John Curtis, and when Bill finally 
turned up, he looked at his watch and 
cleared his throat portentously. 

“You said twelve o’clock, young 
man,” he stated. “It is now thirteen 
minutes after the hour.” 

“W ell—I—er A liner that’s 
come three thousand miles isn’t par- 
ticular about minutes in docking, you 
know,” said Bill feebly. 

He was forgiven. He had to be re- 
spectful, because his fate was up to this 
—personage. Curtis didn’t have to turn 


should 


over the business and Ebenezer’s 
money to Bill—not unless Bill lived up 
to the provisions of the will. And Cur- 
tis was the sole judge of whether or 
not Bill did so. There was only one 
gleam of hope. Ebenezer, it seemed, 
had made a not unnatural mistake about 
Bill’s age; knowing him as slightly as 
he had, and the period of probation 
was only about six months. But for 
those six months, Bill guessed, after 
one loak at Curtis, he would have to 
walk a chalk line. He didn’t begin to 
guess the truth. 

“You’re to learn the business,” said 
Curtis. “I know what were your 
father’s views in such matters. They 
coincide with my own. You will start 
at the bottom. I am disposed to con- 
strue this, however, with a certain de- 
gree of liberality. Strictly speaking, 
you should work in the coal pockets 
that will belong to you if you prove 
worthy. But I shall allow you to start 
on a somewhat higher rung of the lad- 
der. You will report to the yard fore- 
man to-morrow for instruction in driv- 
ing a_delivery truck.” 

Bill didn’t say anything. What he 
thought shall not sully this page. He 
didn’t think it all at once, anyhow. 
The thing grew on him. At the mo- 
ment of full realization, when, had Cur- 
tis been present, he would have at- 
tempted to murder that worthy man, 
club. He 
and 


, 


he was having lunch at a 
looked out of the window 
large truck, emblazoned with the device 
of Ebenezer Timpson’s Son, backed up 
to a house opposite. A grimy man 
was manipulating a dingus that raised 
the bottom of the truck and slid the 
coal down a chute and through a hole 
in the sidewalk into a cellar. 

“Good God!” said Bill, deeply 
moved. He pushed his omelet away 
with a sudden loathing. 

Later a well-meaning friend told him 
gently that one bottle of mineral water 
not serve for more than two 


Saw a 
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drinks of whisky at the outside. And 
the next morning he reported to the 
foreman, and began to learn how to 
drive a coal truck. : 

That was how Bill began to lead his 
double life. He shouldn’t have been 
ashamed of honest toil. He ought to 
have had sense enough to tell the thing 
as a joke. But he didn’t. The only 
moderately intelligent thing he did do 
was to get old Curtis to agree to a sort 
of incognito. The men didn’t know 
who he was. The foreman would have 
fired him for incompetence in a week 
if he hadn’t had orders to keep him. 
But he improved. After a while he 
was allowed to take charge of a truck, 
and he and a husky helper delivered 
coal all over town. Bill had a trick, 
in those days, of wetting his hands, 
rubbing them in the contents of the 
truck, and then giving himself a facial 
massage. It seemed odd to the helper, 
but Bill was generous in the matter of 
buying beer. 

The Deanes had fleeting glimpses of 
him. They saw a Bill with hunted eyes 
and a furtive manner. This was really 
due to a perpetual backache, acquired 
professionally, but Mrs. Deane couldn’t 
be expected to know that. She had had 
distressing experiences in the past. 

“There is something on his mind,” 
she said to herself. ‘I wonder if he 
has lost his money.” 

She tried to find out. 
difficult to get the exact 
formation she wanted. Such questions 
as were in her mind are not to-be put 
crudely, and she was out of touch with 
New York and its environs. 

Bill was just as unhappy as Mrs. 
Deane. He wasn’t very observing. 
Had he been a woman, of course, he 
would have seen through a good many 
of Mrs. Deane’s subterfuges. He 
would have recognized remade dresses. 
Mrs. Deane managed wonderfully, but 
there were things for the practiced eye 
to see. But Bill had always taken the 


But it proved 
sort of in- 


Deanes at Mrs. Deane’s own valuation. 
He had heard some of her opinions, 
and judged that Sybil shared them. He 
didn’t have nerve enough to tell the 
truth and settle matters with Sybil. It 
is betraying no secret to say that his 
truck driving, properly explained, 
would have appeared to Mrs. Deane as 
a quaint conceit—delightfully Ameri- 
can, you know. 

sill heaved a sigh of relief when the 
Deanes began a round of visits in Long 
Island and Westchester. This truck- 
driving period couldn’t last indefinitely. 
He kept hinting to Curtis that his igno- 
rance of office work was appalling. 
When he began to learn that side of 
the business, he would try his luck with 
Sybil. This was all very well planned. 
But he didn’t reckon with the infatua- 
tion of Sowerby. 

Mrs. Deane had no need to worry 
about Sowerby’s money. His fortune 
was huge, and it wasn’t subject to fluc- 
tuations of any sort. He was about 
forty-five years old, and he had chuc- 
kled for yeats at the maneuvers of 
ladies with daughters. He was sup- 
posed to be immune. But he wasn’t. 
A week of Sybil at a house party si- 
lenced his chuckles. Mrs. Deane didn’t 
have a thing to do with it, either. The 
idea of hooking Sowerby simply didn’t 
enter her head. And she wasn’t the 
sort of woman to waste her time on 
the unattainable. He actually spoke to 
her first, and she almost fainted. Then 
she laid down the law to Sybil. 

“No,” said Sybil very quietly. 

America, you see, had got in its 
deadly work. Sybil in Paris was one 
girl; Sybil, reveling in things she had 
dreamed of all her life, was another. 
Her interesting pallor had almost com- 
pletely succumbed to the vigor of the 
American sun. 

“I'd have married Billy Timpson— 
if he’d asked me,” said Sybil. -“He’s 
rather a dear, and I do like him. But 
now | wouldn’t marry even him. I’m 
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I know just how awful 
I think I'll 


sorry, mother. 
it is. But I can’t help it. 
learn shorthand.” 

Would she have held out? Who 
knows? The pressure began at once. 
It was pretty severe. Consider the way 
she had been brought up. She needed 
help certainly, and there was none in 
sight. She was determined enough, ob- 
stinate enough. But mighty forces 
were arrayed against her. They really 
were mighty. One may sneer at such 
things, despise them, abhor them, but 
one does well to recognize that they 
are very real, very powerful things. 
A good many imposing, huge edifices 
in this world are built on lies, on false 
conceptions. But it takes a strong blast 
to overthrow them for all that. 

Mrs. Deane was frightened. And 
that made her fight all the harder, all 
the better. She played her cards very 
well. She didn’t bluster, of course. 
And she handled Sowerby beautifully. 
He was furious, and astonished as well, 
when Sybil refused him. But he 
wanted her pretty badly; so badly that 
he was willing to lay siege to her, when 
he found she was not to be taken by 
assault. And he useds his heaviest ar- 
tillery—his money and the things it 
gave him. He had none of Bill’s inno- 
cent illusions about the Deanes and 
their manner of life. He saw through 
Mrs. Deane’s poor pretensions as easily 
woman would have done. And 
his best, in- 


as any 


he knew that in her lay 
deed his only, chance with Sybil. He 
put himself in her hands. 

Sybil got daily demonstrations of 
what it meant to be as rich as Sowerby. 
He had automobiles enough to set a 
man up nicely in the livery business. 
His yacht was pictured in the Sunday 
supplements. She saw a couple of his 
houses. And she began to understand 
that if she didn’t marry him, she would 
have to go back to a pension in Paris 
and leave behind the glory that Amer- 
ica was to her. There was her threat 


of becoming a stenographer. But she 
had never been able to learn to spell. 

She wasn’t happy. She knew that 
she was the object of a siege, and she 
distrusted her defenses, for all her 
brave words of defiance. And then, 
one day, at the Lurton house party, 
she escaped for a walk. She was about 
at the crisis of the siege, she knew. 
After all—what could she do? 

She walked dismally along a coun- 
try road. The sweet, heavy smell of 
hay was in the air. The hum of in- 
sects innumerable was in her ears. On 
each side the goldenrod flamed in yel- 
low glory. She had never seen golden- 
rod before.- At a turn in the road she 
came upon a vivid, blazing patch of red 
—sumach. Goldenrod and sumach do 
not confront one in the streets of Paris. 
But Sowerby : 

Behind her sounded a vast noise that 
broke in upon the hum of the insects. 
She turned and saw a huge truck lum- 
bering along toward her. Then it 
stopped, and she saw two men get 
down. They had run the truck to the 
side of the road, and they Sat down 
under a tree and began to eat. Aim- 
lessly, she turned and began to retrace 
her steps. She had to go back, of 
course. As well now as later. 

Bill tried to get away, but he was 
taken by surprise, and he was fairly 
caught. 

“Billy Timpson!” said Sybil. “What 
on earth!” 

He had a huge, coarse sandwich in 
one hand and a bottle of beer in the 
other. He dropped them both, and 
stared at her. 

“T gotta fix that hind wheel, Bill,” 
said his helper, with a fine tact. He 
left them alone, staring at each other. 

“We—we just stopped to eat our 
lunch,” said Bill. 

“Yes—of course!” said Sybil.- “But 
Billy—what are you doing—in those 
awful clothes—with coal dust all over 
you—and that truck » 
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“We delivered some coal at the Lur- 
tons’,” said Bill. 

“I’m staying there!” 

They looked at each other. 

“Oh—damn !” said Bill suddenly and 
fervently. “Sybil—look here! I’ve 
been dodging you—waiting for this to 
be over—but I can’t wait, now that 
I’ve seen you. Sybil—do you care? 
I’ve been in love with you for ages 
and ages, and every time I’ve meant 
to ask you, something’s happened i 

“I know,” said Sybil strangely. 
“Wasn’t it absurd for me to be sea- 
sick? Billy 

Heaven knows what she meant to 
say. She was desperate enough to blurt 
out everything. But her mother got 
there in time. She and Sowerby 
weren’t leaving Sybil alone very much, 
you see—and some one had seen Sybil 
start for her walk. Sowerby, in his 
runabout, was hidden by the great 
truck, but he was right there. 


“Sybil!” said Mrs. Deane. 

She advanced majestically. 
in Bill and his clothes, the truck, the 
helper, the grime that pervaded Bill, in 
one sweeping glance. 


She took 


to seem unsympa- 
thetic, Mr. Timpson,” she - said. 
“Doubtless you lost your money 
through no fault of your own. I re- 
spect your courage in undertaking such 
—ah—humble work. It is in line with 
our best American traditions. But you 
must see surely that an acquaintance 
with my daughter that I was glad to 
permit in other days is now out of the 
question, Sybil!” 

sill just gaped. His illusions were 
falling all about him. And he saw 
Sybil wilt. She did just that. Her 
mother took her arm and drew her 
away. He stood for a moment, staring. 
And then he leaped for the truck. 

“Come on, Hank!” he cried. 

Hank came, but not swiftly. There 
were delays, inevitable delays, it 


“IT do not wish 


seemed, that chafed Bill. He wanted 
to pretend that the truck was a racing 
runabout. He wanted to burn up the 
road, to be arrested for speeding. And 
finally he did get the ponderous thing 
started, and they came to a little"down 
grade, and it attained quite a respecta- 
ble speed, so that they rolled and 
swayed from one side of the road to 
the other, and Hank found it very hard 
to manage his sandwich and his beer. 
Also, Bill sang. He was one of the 
very worst singers in the whole world, 
and when he sang, his emotions were 
very much engaged. 

All his illusions had gone, you see. 
You must have guessed that. Bill wasn’t 
one of these brilliant chaps, always do- 
ing the right thing by a sort of fine 
intuition. He could make just as glori- 
ous a mess of things as any one you 
know. But he wasn’t quite a fool, 
either. He-had seen the panic in Mrs. 
Deane’s eye. He had heard her words, 
which had been, as they were intended 
to be, very much to the point. And 
he had seen Sybil, on the very point 
of revealing an eager, passionate side 
of herself that he had never seen be- 
fore, yield meekly and allow herself 
to be taken away. And these things 
explained so much that had gone be- 
fore. He had heard things in Paris, 
of course. There had been cynics there 
who had not shared his illusions about 
the Deanes. Things had been said. He 
had refused to listen, or had silenced 
those who said them. But—the mem- 
ory of such things rushed over him 
now. 

Ebenezer Timpson’s Son’s trucks 
were not built for speed. Something 
happened to one of the wheels of this 
one. That was at the foot of the hill. 
The damage wasn’t serious, but bits of 
the truck that it seemed desirable to re- 
trieve were scattered back along the 
road for a hundred yards. Hank 
dropped off meekly, and went to look 
for them. Bill stood up morosely, and 
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watched him, knowing that he ought 
to help and perversely determined not 
to do it. And in the vast body of the 
truck, trying to hide behind a pile of 
coal sacks, was something in what had 
been a white dress. Bill’s heart turned 
upside down, and he vaulted quickly 
down into the three-inch layer of coal 
dust. 

“Sybil!” he said. 

She turned around and looked at 
him. Her face was streaked with coal 
dust. Her dress was grimy with it. 
Her hands were as black as his own. 

“T—I—ran away again!” she said. 
“I climbed up over the back of the 
truck, because you’d started, and your 
old engine made such a noise that you 
didn’t hear me. And then you almost 
shook me to pieces. Billy—finish what 
you were going to say to me, please!” 

“T had finished—almost,” he said. 
He didn’t in the least understand. He 


TO ONE 


was utterly bewildered, and he thought, 
though he didn’t dare to be quite sure, 
that he was happier than he had ever 
been in all his life. “I had told you 
I loved you—and I was trying to ask 
you to marry me ; 

“Yes!” she cried. “Billy—I will 
marry you! I’d love to! I think I al- 
ways wanted to—even back in Paris. 
But I didn’t know till just now, when 
I knew you were poor, just like me. 
If we’re both poor, it’s all right, isn’t 
it? Billy—I just couldn’t have loved 
you or any one who had such an awful 
lot of money , 

Bill did have intuition then. But I 
don’t know that he deserves so very 
much credit for it. He just took her 
in his arms. She was so dirty already 
that the extra dirt she acquired from 
contact with him didn’t matter. And 
now he knew he was right about his 
happiness. 


ABSENT 


OF! TIMES at saddest hour, when breaks the pale gray dawn, 
I waken from my slumber and dear dreams of thee; 

All nature starts to rouse, my blinds aside are drawn, 

Yet enters not the light, the hour is dark for me. 


Too soon I realize that I am here alone 

While thou art left in lands where comes nor grief nor pain. 
No pleasures of this world can for thy loss atone. 

I fain must seek thee in the world of dreams again. 


LIVINGSTON LupLow BIDDLE. 





STORIES OF THE 
SUPER-WOMEN 
BERT PAYSON TERHUN 


Find the Woman. You will find her in almost every generation, in almost every 
country, in almost every big city—the super-woman. She is not the typical adventuress; 
she is not a genius. The reason for her strange power is occult. When philosophers 
have thought they had segregated the cause—the formula—what you will—in one par- 
ticular super-woman or group of super-women, straightway some new member of the 
clan has arisen who wields equal power with her notable sisters, but who possesses none 
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of the traits that made them irresistible. 
What makes the super-woman? 
Is it daintiness? 


Pompadour and Du Barry were avowedly stupid in conversation. 
de Poictiers and Ninon de |’Enclos were wildly adored at sixty. 
George Sand, who numbered her admirers by the score—poor Chopin in 


of feminism? 


their foremost rank—was not only ugly, but disgustingly mannish. 


Is it beauty? 
Marguerite de Valois washed her hands but twice a week. 


And the seekers of formulas are again at sea. 


Cleopatra and Rachel were homely. 
Is it with 

Is it youth? Diane 
Is it the subtle quality 


So was Semiramis. 


The nameless charm is found almost as often in the masculine, “advanced” woman as 


in the delicate, ultrafeminine damsel. 
conquered at will. 


sale heart-smashing. 


Here are the stories of super-women who 
Some of them smashed thrones; some were content with whole- 
Wherein lay their secret? 


Or rather, their secrets? For seldom 


did any two of them follow the same plan of campaign. 


Madame de Montespan, the “Wild Cat” Heartbreaker. 


had a_ gloriously beautiful 
maid of honor and a highly 
susceptible husband. Any 
one with twenty guesses can 
figure out what happened and have 
nineteen guesses left over. 

The dowdy little woman was Maria 
Theresa, a Spanish princess who had 
been picked out for the gaudy and 
sorry position of Queen of France. 

The husband was his—occasionally— 


Christian majesty, the Grand Monarque_ 


—Louis XIV., King of France; a little 
turkey cock of a man with a strikingly 


handsome face, a great, jutting beak of 
a nose, an enormous periwig, and shoes 
whose heels had been “built up” to 
make him seem taller. 

The magnificent maid of honor was 
Mademoiselle Francoise Athénais de 
Tonnay-Charente, daughter of the Duc 
de Mortemart, a convent-educated girl 
who, at twenty—in 1661—came to 
Paris as one of the young queen’s 
maids of honor. 

Athénais was tall, splendidly formed, 
gold of hair, deep blue of eyes, and 
blessed with a peaches-and-cream com- 


plexion. She was also a shrew, a vixen, 
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a ‘tigress—what you will; probably even 
a murderess; certainly a dabbler in 
witchcraft. She had the temper of a 
wild cat, the beauty of a goddess, the 
unspeakable and mystic charm of the 
perfect super-woman. She is known 
to history as Madame de Montespan. 

Before Athénais had been out of the 
convent school for a week, she was the 
toast of the whole region. When she 
reached Paris, she promptly became the 
year’s sensation at court. Suitors in 
shoals clamored for the bliss of wreck- 
ing their lives by marrying her. 

3ut she was in no haste to marry. 
The wise man with ten million dollars 
to invest does not place it all with the 
first promoter who approaches him. 

She took scant pains to hide or check 
her furious temper. But a little detail 
like unsheathed claws did not deter men 
from making fools of themselves over 
her. Says one biographer, writing of 
Athénais at this period: 

“Her brilliant and haughty beauty 
was only one of the Montespan’s 
charms. She was a cultured and amus- 
ing talker, who won the admiration of 
such competent judges as Saint-Simon 
and Madame de Sévigné.” 

Among the lordlings of the French 
court who blindly adored Athénais was 
one Pardaillon de Gondrin, Marquis de 
Montespan. The marquis was a year 
younger than she. He was handsome 
and dashing, and was cursed with a 
fiery temper to match her own. Theirs 
was the ideal union of tiger and tigress. 

In 1663 they were married. And 
for a few years—for a very, very few 
years—they lived together far more 
happily than if one of them had had 
less of the wild cat in his or her make- 
up. The marquis was crazily in love 
with his wonderful wife. And he 
thought she was quite as much in love 
with him. Perhaps for a time she was. 
Perhaps not. They had two children. 

In any case, she had her own career 
to look out for, and she did not intend 
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to limit that career by going through 
life as the spouse of a mere marquis. 
She was growing more beautiful, more 
dazzlingly fascinating every year, as the 
increasing number of her admirers 
proved. 

But she gave no more heed to these 
admirers than an epicure, hastening to 
a twelve-course dinner, bestows upon 
the hot-dog vendor at the street corner. 
For Athénais had a goal in sight; a 
royal goal. And toward that goal, ever 
since she had come to court, she had 
been steadily making her way. Daily 
it grew nearer and nearer. She aspired 
to be the recognized favorite of his 
aforesaid not very Christian majesty, 
Louis XIV., King of France. 

At any moment, from the time she 
was appointed maid of honor, Athénais 
could readily and with startling ease 
have joined the ranks of pretty women 
whom the king delighted to dishonor. 
But that was a role she did not covet. 
There was nothing of the light o’ love 
in her nature; she wanted to be all or 
nothing. And another woman held the 
place of “all” just then, a woman whom 
she did not yet feel herself strong 
enough to supplant. So she waited— 
with growing impatience. 

Let me say a word or two—not the 
good old hackneyed, historic stuff, but 
the more intimate things—about Louis 
XIV., will you? 

His father, Louis XIII., had hated 
and distrusted his mother, Anne of 
Austria. And the hatred and distrust 
had been duly fanned by crafty old 
Cardinal Richelieu, who chose this way 
to punish Anne for not having had the 
good taste to fall in love with his vin- 
dictive self and for making a public 
joke of his suit. I told that story in full 
in my “Ninon de Lenclos” article. 

Louis XIII. and Anne had been mar- 
ried for more than twenty-two years 
before Louis XIV., their first child, was 
born. And Louis XIII. had died while 
his son was a child. Anne secretly 
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married Richelieu’s successor, Mazarin, 
who was an Italian and horribly stingy. 

Little Louis spent his childhood in 
worse poverty than do most slum chil- 
dren nowadays. In the palace he was 
brought up by careless servants, slept 
between ragged and filthy sheets, and 
ate such scraps of food as he could 
wheedle the cooks into giving him. It 
was a horrible childhood. 

Then, when he came of age and as- 
sumed the real rulership of France, he 
set out to get back some of the fun he 
had missed. Mazarin was dead. Anne 
was a mere pensioner. Louis had free 
hand. He began to spend money as 
diligently and conscientiously as Maza- 
rin had hoarded it. His court was 
aglitter with splendor; gayety ruled su- 
preme; and the young king’s audacious 
love affairs were the talk of all France. 

One nobly born damsel after another 
was the brief heroine of the handsome 
youth’s attentions. State reasons mar- 
tied him to poor little Maria Theresa 
of Spain. But he bore the marital 
yoke very lightly. He did not go on the 
good theory that every man ought to 
marry at least once for love. 

He did not love his wife. He did 
not pretend to. He neglected her. But 
he neglected her charmingly. He was 
always courteous and tender in his 
treatment of her. He put up most 
patiently with her many feeble grum- 
And he ar- 
ranged his extra-nuptial amours so tact- 
fully—part of the time, at least—that 
they need never come to her notice— 
unless she looked for them, which she 
did. 

She was a good little soul, this 
homely, pathetic Spanish girl, and with 
a decent husband she would have been 
a sweet-tempered, lovable wife, domes- 
tic and adoring, an excellent spouse 
for a sixteen-dollar-a-week clerk who 
was too poor to be immoral and too in- 
significant to be fascinating and too un- 
imaginative to see his wife’s outward 


blings and complaints. 


defects. But fate had linked her to a 
king, not to a clerk, and she ~vas mis- 
erable. 

She looked on her royal husband as 
a sun god, to be obeyed and revered 
humbly and from afar. She could not 
see why he did not love her, why he 
would not let her love him, why he was 
forever mixed up in affairs with other 
and prettier women. All this wrecked 
Maria Theresa’s pale little life. It 
turned her mildly sour, since she had 
not the strength to turn bitter. It did 
not occur to her gentle soul to rebel or 
to demand her rights. And she was 
not great enough to forgive. So she 
was weakly cranky and irritable and 
complaining. And you can figure for 
yourself just how far all that added to 
her popularity at court and with her 
gayety-loving husband. 

Among his numberless light love af- 
fairs, Louis fixed his vagrom fancy for 
a time on his submoraled sister-in-law, 
the Duchesse d’Orléans. His brief in- 
fatuation was returned. He spent much 
of his spare time every day at her 
apartments in the Louvre. 

As he wished to avoid a family scan- 
dal, it was arranged ‘between the duch- 
ess and himself that he pretend to be 
interested in one of her maids of honor. 
This, they argued, would serve as am- 


ple excuse for his visits. 


they 
blind 


was a mere child of sixteen—simple- 


The maid of honor whom 


picked out to serve thus as a 


minded, deeply religious, endowed with 
a fresh loveliness that sprang rather 
from a sweet heart than from facial 
beauty. She was the orphaned daugh- 
ter of a country nobleman. Her name 
was Louise de la Valiiére. 

After their first few formal meet- 
ings, the king found he was tremen- 
dously in love with this innocent, pure- 
eyed girl. Also that he no longer cared 
the snap of his finger for his moralless 
sister-in-law, the Duchesse d’Orléans. 

As for Louise, with every atom of 
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her unworldly and childish nature she 
had learned to love Louis. She adored 
him. He was her king; he was her 
lover; he was all she dreamed of or 
cared for, here or hereafter. It was 
the perfect, eternal surrender of a one- 
man woman. 

According to stories of the day— 
stories which Dumas weaves into his 
“Vicomte de Bragelonne”—Louise was 
already betrothed to a young noble, for 
whom she cared in only a sisterly fash- 
ion and whose life was wrecked when 
the king found pretext to drive him 
forever from her presence. 

Louise was Louis’ first serious love. 
He was not content to mask this affair 
as he had the others. He made Louise 
a duchess, and he gave her a suite of 
apartments at the Louvre. She was the 
first royal favorite to hold such a rec- 
ognized position at the palace; the first 
—and best—of the long line of French 
maitresses en titre which ended with 
Madame du Barry. 

Louise cared nothing for rank, for 
wealth, for power. She used none of 
them. All she wanted was to be near 
Louis, to love him, to serve him, to 
make him happy. Watson says of her 
relations with the king: “She was the 
only human being who really loved 
him.” 

For a time, this gentle 
touched Louis and pleased him. It 
brought out all that was decent in his 
putrid soul. But bit by bit he tired of 
Louise’s gentle devotion and began to 
yearn for spicier diet. Athénais de 
Montespan, watching as a wild cat 
watches a faltering deer, saw and re- 
joiced. 

“If I were so lost to decency as that 
woman,” primly announced Athénais 
one day, “and if I had made our dear 
queen so unhappy, should hide my 
face from mortal sight and perish of 
shame.” 

The cattily hypocritical speech came 
to the king’s ears. Athénais saw to 
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that. And he looked with new interest 
at the ultravirtuous Madame de Mon- 
tespan. Virtue always appealed to 
Louis, even as “Sweet Home” lyrics 
delight a chronic wife beater. 

For this reason or another—some say 
Athénais’ words were repeated to her; 
some that the king had just scolded 
her wrathfully for refusing to tell him 
about a love affair between the Duch- 
esse d’Orléans and the Comte de 
Guiche—Louise suddenly left court and 
fled to a convent at Chaillot. There 
weepingly she declared that she was a 
vile sinner—which she never was—and 
besought the abbess to let her end her 
wretched days in a convent cell. 

The king learned of Louise’s escape. 
And, as what is lost is ever dearer than 
when it was ours, he followed post- 
haste to Chaillot, arriving while Louise 
was still begging for admittance. 

“You know I love you,” was his curt- 
spoken greeting to the sobbing girl.’ 
“Come back.” 

And, sorely against her will, back she 
came; back to the love she felt was 
slipping away from her; back to the 
palace that was beginning to be a 
prison; back to the court intrigues that 
Athénais and others were busily stir- 
ring up against her. 

There presently the unhappy wom- 
an’s worst fears were realized. Inch 
by inch Athénais was crowding her 
from her place. realized that 
her day was done, that the man she 
worshiped was fast getting tired of her. 
And again she tried to seek refuge 
at the Chaillot convent. Once more, 
though this time with less haste, Louis 
brought her back. 

But before long Athénais had gained 
so strong and so subtle a hold upon the 
king that he yielded to Louise’s tears 
and pleas and let her go from him for- 
ever. With a yawn he dismissed this 
one holy and sweet influence in all his 
long life; dismissed it without a sigh, 
throwing away a love that all his wealth 


Louise 
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and boundless power could never re- 
place. 

As long as Louis had cared for her, 
Louise had felt she did no wrong in 
reciprocating his love. He was her 
king, her god. But the moment he 
began to tire of her, she looked on 
herself as a monster of iniquity for the 
life she had led. She sought to redeem 
her past by becoming a nun in a Car- 
melite convent and by filling her re- 
maining years with deeds of charity. 
She also wrote many religious tracts. 
One of these—“Reflections on God’s 
Mercy”—is still extant. 

She lived to see a good woman’s 
influence rout Athénais from Louis’ 
heart, even as the evil influence of 
Athénais had driven Louise from him. 
She lived almost long enough to learn 
of her former lover’s death at seventy- 


seven—a _ senile, outworn, unloved, 


broken, and disappointed man. 
And so gentle Louise de la Valliére 
passes out of eur story; a woman who, 


by Our Lord’s own unbreakable prom- 
ise, is “forgiven much because she 
loved much.” 

Athénais was promptly installed in 
Louise’s place as official royal favorite, 
and all France proceeded to fawn upon 
her. 

But, to every one’s amazement, her 
husband quite failed to appreciate the 
compliment to his wife. The Marquis 
de Montespan not only refused to 
profit by Athénais’ sin, but he was 
struck dumb with incredulous 
when he learned what had befallen her. 
He had not had the faintest suspicion 
of what was going on, and the news of 
it smote him like the traditional and 
overworked thunderbolt. 

Presently he found his voice and be- 
gan to rave. He cursed the king, he 
cursed Athénais, he cursed everybody. 
He swore vengeance against the man 
who—‘with the consent of the gov- 
erned”—had stolen his wife. His rag- 
ing grief clamored to high Heaven. 


rage 


- 


Yet all the time he must have known 
—as everybody else knew—that he was 
as powerless to avenge the-theft as is 
a year-old baby whose doll is stolen by 
a prize fighter. 

The king was—the king. The king 
could do no wrong—that he could be 
punished for. What he wanted he 
could get. And he got it. There was 
no redress. The king might, at will, 
take a man’s life, a man’s wife, a man’s 
liberty. He might even take what was 
guarded more closely than all three—a 
man’s property. And the victim was 
helpless. There was no appeal to the 
state, for had not Louis declared: “/ 
am the state!” 

True, there were law processes, of 
a sort. But with a king like Louis 
the law meant little more than to a 
political boss of to-day. The king 
ruled the nobles. The nobles in turn 
ruled their peasantry, having in many 
cases the power of life and death over 
them. The peasants ruled nothing; not 
even their squalid families, for the hid- 
eous droit de seigneur was. still more 
or less in vogue. The grain was slowly 
but satisfactorily ripening for the Rev- 
olution’s crimson harvest. 

Yes, even so powerful a noble as the 
Marquis de Montespan stood helpless 
as his wife was frisked away from him 
by the king. But he refused to submit 
gratefully, as did most such husbands. 
The next day he appeared-at a court 
levee clad from head to foot in the 
deepest and densest and dreariest black. 
in mourning, 
civilly queried 


“For whom are 
Monsieur le Marquis?” 
the king. 

“For my wife, sire,” was the grief- 
stricken reply. “I loved her. She is 
dead—worse than dead.” 

A gasp of amage ran through the 
audience room at this daring bit of 
Such a speech was 
And it was 


you 


’ 


graveyard repartee. 
little short of lese majesty. 
not a circumstance to other things the 
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despoiled marquis said loudly and in 
public places. 

Louis, in a gust of royal indignation, 
had the husband arrested and thrown 
into prison. But Montespan did not 
stay there long. Ridicule was the one 
thing Louis could never endure. And 
ridicule—veiled in his actual presence, 
but barefaced and rampant elsewhere 
—stalked abroad through his court. 
The cynical nobles regarded the situ- 
ation as sublimely funny. A thousand 
epigrams an hour were coined. 

Moreover, though Louis affected to 
sneer at “the voice of the people,” 
yet just now that same voice, in street 
and shop and café, was talking with 
undue loudness about the man who 
robbed another of his wife and then 
imprisoned the victim. The more fear- 
less of the clergy took to preaching 
sermons wherein they dwelt to an al- 
most treasonable extent on the episode 
of King David and Uriah the Hittite. 

The Marquis de Montespan was fast 
becoming a hero. This was an awful 
and perilous example to set to future 
injured husbands. Louis set him free. 

Instantly the marquis resumed his 
mourning clothes. He draped his 
house in black, he swathed his servants, 
his horses, his carriages in crape. He 
held a public funeral service for his 
wife, to which obsequies he invited all 
his relatives and his family friends. 

Athénais laughed delightedly when 
word of the funeral was brought to her. 
She was the fifst to tell the king the 
delicious joke. His majesty failed to 
see the point. He snarled peevishly: 

“Now that the pig-headed fool has 
buried you, I hope he’ll have the good 
taste in future to let you alone.” 

To prevent any further eccentric 
outbreaks of protest from the stricken 
husband, Louis exiled the Marquis de 


Montespan to Spain. There the mar- 


quis made a will in which he spoke of 
both Louis and Athénais in the vilest 
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possible terms, hoping thus to “stab 
them from his grave.” 

Louis, meanwhile, had set the plastic 
machinery of the law into motion and 
won for Athénais a legal separation 
from her deserted husband. The king 
was luckier in gaining the decree than 
the marquis had been when he applied 
to the pope for divorce from Athénais. 
His holiness had refused to set such 
a dangerous precedent and would not 
grant the divorce upon any terms at all. 
And here the fiery Marquis de Monte- 
span, like sweet Louise de la Valliére, 
withdraws, heartbroken, from our 
story, leaving the field clear to Athé- 
nais. ~ 

That worthy soul, having come into 
her own, proceeded to have the time 
of her life. She set her gaudy suc- 
cessors the example of spending royal 
revenues with both hands. She gam- 
bled away four million livres in one 
night at the card table, in ari earnest 
endeavor to break a run of ill luck. 
She broke it. The people paid. 

Court intrigues attacked her  vi- 
ciously. They fairly boiled against her. 
One story, for instance, was raked up 
—and proved—to the effect that she 
had broken the laws of God and of 
France by going to a sorceress and buy- 
ing love charms to win the heart of 
the king; this while she was still living 
with De Montespan. 

But Louis freely forgave her. Why 
shouldn’t he—being a man—when her 
resort to witchcraft had been for the 
purpose of making him respond to her 
deathless devotion? But the fact that 
she’ dabbled in magic was one day to 
be brought up against her in more 
tragic form, as you will see. 

Athénais’ father and brother and sis- 
ter were more complacently worldly- 
wise than was her rash husband. And, 
in reward, the father was made gov- 
ernor of Paris and the brother a mar- 
shal of France, while the sister—who 
had but recently ended her novitiate as 
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a nun—was appointed abbess of the 
rich Fontevrault Convent. Yes, they 
were always good to their families, 
these super-women ; and their families, 
almost without exception, were the sort 
that would let such women be good to 
them. 

Athénais dabbled little in politics, ex- 
cept to help her friends and hurt her 
foes. But she went in strong as a 
sponsor of the arts. She was the gen- 
erous patron, for instance, of such 
geniuses as Corneille, Racine, La Fon- 
taine, and other immortals of whom 
every American has heard and whose 
works not one American in two thou- 
sand has read. e, 

Louis tired of Athénais almost as 
quickly as he had tired of Louise. She 
resorted again to magic. But her court 
enemies resorted to something stronger 
—the Church. When next the king 
went to confession, he was refused ab- 
solution “unless he would consent to 
break off his intimacy with Athénais 
de Montespan. In pious zeal, fanned 
by a feeling of relief, he bade Athénais 
pack up and go. The Church seconded 
the command. 

She went, outwardly meek, curbing 
—in Louis’ presence at least—her wild- 
cat fury; because she intended to come 
back. 

And back she came before very long. 
Louis had been tired of her. But when 
she was away, the haunting memory of 
her charm still gripped him. So, de- 
spite court and Church, he yielded at 
last to her entreaties and let her re- 
turn. Being a man of heart, he could 
not bear to think of her as pining* to 
death for lack of the sunlight of his 
kingly smile. 

Back to court came the triumphant 
Athénais, only to find that in her ab- 
sence another royal favorite had been 
installed and that she herself was ex- 
pected to play second fiddle. The new 
favorite was Mademoiselle Angelique 
de Fontanges, though the king’s pet 


name for her was “La Fosseuse”—“the 
Girl with the Dimples.” Athénais was 
conciliated by an appointment as “su- 
perintendent of the queen’s household.” 
It must have pleased the queen. 

This time Athénais’ rage seems to 
have savored of the cobra rather than 
the wild cat. Presently, and with great 
suddenness, the Girl with the Dimples 
died. The old sorcery story was raked 
up afresh. It was proven that Athénais 
had recently been consulting a magician 
who was also a skilled poisoner. 

In brief, beauteous Athénais de Mon- 
tespan was accused of killing by poison 
the scarce less beautiful Angelique de 
Fontanges. 

It was a nasty scrape, even for a 
woman who had now more power than 
the Queen of France. And as the evi- 
dence piled up, Athénais’ prospects of 
early death on the scaffold grew 
brighter every minute. 

Then, at the eleventh hour, 
saved her; partly because of the super- 
woman power she was still able to ex- 
ert upon him in this terrible crisis of 
her fate; partly for the sake of her 
children, and that the king’s seven sons 
and daughters, whose mother she was, 
should not be stigmatized as the off- 
spring of an executed murderess. 

The king intervened, sent the author- 
ities about their business, and hushed 
He even 


arguing 


Louis 


up the whole black scandal. 
retained Athénais in favor, 
that even if she were guilty, she had 
sinned for love of him. She told him 
so herself, and she should have known. 

She was prolific—for a super-woman 
—was Athénais de Montespan. The 
bogy of race suicide had no terrors 
for her. She was the mother of nine 
children in all. 

And she chose as governess for the 
seven semiroyal and* as 
“companion” for herself, a woman who 


youngsters 


—purposely or accidentally—was to be 
This woman was Francoise 


her ruin. 
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d’Aubigné Scarron, widow of a scurri- 
lously merry little hunchback poet. 

The king at first found this new gov- 
erness too grave and high-minded to 
interest him. Then he noticed her un- 
failing goodness to his children. Then 
—he was growing old—he began to find 
it pleasanter sometimes to listen to her 
calmly ennobling talk than to the highly 
spiced conversation of Athénais. Also, 
her goodness and the air of restful 
strength that enwrapped her were a 
grateful contrast to the blazing temper 
of Madame de Montespan. 

So gradually Louis grew to depend- 
ing on Frangoise’s companionship. 
First he raised her salary from twenty- 
seven hundred francs to twenty-seven 
hundred crowns. Then he ennobled 
her, making her “Madame de Mainte- 
non.” 

Presently he suggested to her that 
she would prove a most acceptable suc- 
cessor to Athénais. Madame de Main- 
tenon declined the royal offer—without 
thanks. 

Athénais had plenty of spies. - She 
heard what Louis had done, and this 
time there was not tact or common 
sense enough in all her nature to curb 
the wild-cat temper. 

She burst in upon the king; called 
him a pompous old windbag ; compared 
him to a strutting turkey cock; made 
furious mock of his most cherished lit- 
tle failings; cursed him like any fish- 
wife; and—so runs one story—wound 
up the screechingly maniacal scene by 
snatching off his majesty’s huge peri- 
wig from his bald and bumpy head and 
throwing it into his kingly face. This 
in the presence of a dozen courtiers 
and servants. 

Oh, a most deplorable scene! One 
that had never occurred before in all 
French history. About a century later, 
of course, the French people took off 
the head of Louis’ great-great-etc.- 
grandson. But that caused less local 
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consternation than the taking off of 
the Grand Monarque’s sacrosanct peri- 
wig. 

Had I written, and had AINSLEE’s 
published, this anecdote in France, in 
1691—the year that it happened—lI 
should have been put to death very 
promptly and publicly and painfully; 
in the enforced company of the maga- 
zine’s editor. And AINSLEE’s offices 
would most assuredly have been razed 
to the ground; to the lasting misfortune 
of several hundred thousand readers. 

I mention this to explain why the 
story of Athénais’ rage fit did not find 
its way into print until Louis was 
safely dead. But all France knew of 
it, none the less, and jabbered fever- 
ishly about it—in tense whispers and 
at a safe distance from the Louvre. 

Athénais de Montespan, like most 
other fiery folk, had lost her temper 
just once too often. It killed her 
career. 

When she had insulted the queen, in 
a hot blaze of anger, when she had 
furiously reviled the memory of sweet 
Louise de la Valliére, when she had. 
confessed to dabbling in the forbidden 
practice of witchcraft, when she had 
been accused of actual murder—her 
wondrous charm and the king’s vanity 
had won quick forgiveness for her. 
But when her wild-cat temper dared 
show its claws against Louis himself, 
and when, above all, her sharp, high 
heels trampled upon the corns of his 
best-loved vanities and foibles—that 
was the end. 

Louis had conquered nearly all 
Europe—through the prowess of his 
marshals. He had made his court the 
most brilliant on earth—through the 
brilliancy of his courtiers. He had 
caused the dawn of France’s Golden 
Age—through the genius of the artists 
and writers and philosophers and states- 
men and economists who chanced to live 
just then. He had achieved two even 
more sparkling exploits—he had intro- 
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duced coffee into France and he had set 
a new fashion in wigs. 

And such a man was not to be forced 
to hear the truth about himself from 
any woman alive. At least not with 
impunity. 

Athénais was banished to a convent, 
and the king brought his smirched van- 
ity to Madame de Maintenon to be pol- 
ished back to its former radiance. So 
well did Madame de Maintenon per- 
form this easy task that soon after the 
queen’s death, Louis married her. 

Athénais was more than fifty years 
old when Louis sent her to the convent. 
She was still beautiful, still alluring, 
still wholly adorable. But her day was 
done. Louis was all-powerful. Even 
the most audacious wooer dared not 
risk the kingly displeasure by making 
love to the woman who was under the 
monarch’s ban. Nor, having ruled a 
king, did Athénais care to stoop to 
smaller fry. 


She did all that was left to her. She 


turned to charity, as a duck to water. 
She spent her sixteen remaining years 
and the bulk of her one-hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar yearly pension in good 
deeds. How far these worthy actions 
succeeded in padding the credit side 
of her page in the recording angel’s 
ledger some theologian can tell you bet- 
ter than I. ; 

Louis paid the pension—or, rather, 
he let the public treasury pay it—but 
he never forgave her; and he. would 
never again see her. When she died 
in 1707, he even let his petty spite go 
so far as to forbid her children to 
wear mourning for their disgraced 
mother. 

I wonder if 
for Athénais? 


you feel at all 
I can’t. 


sorry 


The January number of AINSLEE’S 
will contain the next article in Mr. 
Terhune’s Super-Woman series: “Mary, 
Queen of Scots: Double Queen and 
Multiple Siren’” 


ee) 


RUINED 


NCE he was a wanderer, once he was a fighter, 


Once he was a knight of high romance, 
Following adventure just as far as he could sight her, 
Plunging life and fortune on a chance! 


Once he played with destiny, truculent and merry, 
Once he roved the world by land and sea; 

Now he rides contentedly on the Jersey ferry, 
Commonplace and placid as can be. 


Once he was a rover and a prince of princely men, 
Leading fights or frolicings with vim; 

Now he nods at dinner and he goes to bed at ten. 
And that’s what Mr. Cupid’s done to him! 


BERTON BRALEY 









































THE. “FTERNAL MASC ULINE 


» FLAVIA ROSSER 


SILARY COCHRANE had 
cared neither for the Cana- 
dian wilderness, into which 
he had plunged, nor for the 
world he had left behind, un- 
til he came to know Rose Marie. Then 
suddenly, because of her, he sang with 
the wind and communed with the sky, 
he aspired with the arrowy pines, he 
leaped with the seething rapids; in 
short, he lived anew because of her. 
Then, just when he was at full tide 
of this consciousness of power, Rose 
Marie dealt a deathblow to it all. She 
told him that he was the same to her 
as any other man—and no more. The 
emptiness of life after that was infi- 
nitely worse than had been the igno- 








rance of it before. 

Seraphé the Turtledove—as all who 
came to the tavern she kept called the 
Widow la Tourterelle—was_ disap- 
pointed. She scolded the girl roundly 


that afternoon. But, of course, thought 
Rose Marie, the real poignancy of the 
situation, and its bittersweetness, did 
not penetrate the understanding of 
Seraphé. To one as young as Rose 
Marie, the fat widow seemed far too 
remote from youth and too much en- 
grossed in middle-aged kitchen cares to 
understand. 

“But why are you not kinder to the 
beautiful Mr. Cochrane?” the older 
woman asked of her ward. 


4 


“Because he is too kind to me,” the 
girl replied. 

“He is somebody that is something 
out in the world,” declared Seraphe, 
“for otherwise he would not be accepted 
here as the bosom friend of Father 
Renaud, and of the great M’sieu le 
Commandant.” 

“Nor of the great Chief Potapkin,’ 
echoed the girl, with light and scornful 
laughter, as she remembered the stiff 
and stork-legged figure of the old In- 


dian, Potapkin, last chief of a dying 
people. 
“You are a naughty trifler,” said 


Seraphé sternly. “She who plays with 
the fire of love shall certainly have her 
fingers burned. Love is the only thing 
am old and fat, but. I have 
[I could weep out my 
[ had the time. But 
is the day for the boat 
to come down from St. Christophe’s, 
and I must make brioche to feed those 
boatmen on. Yet I should not com- 
plain at their coming, for it is lonely 
enough that we are here, with the men 
all so far away at the lumber camp.” 

“Yes,” answered Rose Marie pen- 
sively, but with malice. “It is dull in- 
deed, with every one away except Mr. 
Hilary Cochrane and those old, old 
men. I shall be glad to see even that 
one-legged boat captain, Jean Bolly, 
come hopping in.” 


in life. I 
had my 
this minute if 


dream. 
eyes 


no to-morrow 
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Seraphé’s. handsome face clouded 
slightly. 

“Every one of any importance is 
here,’ she answered haughtily, “when 
Mr. Cochrane and the great comman- 
dant, Monsieur Beausoliel, are at home. 
They are the biggest men of all—they 
and Father Renaud.” 

“Yes, they and Potapkin,” cried the 
roguish Rose Marie. ‘They and the 
great Bobo, negro servant to the greater 
commandant.” 

Seraphé moved ponderously off down 
the boarded cavern that served as hall- 
way to the agency inn, and her thoughts 
were busy as she went. 

“Ah, what a cruelty of fate it is, 
she murmured, “that I must stay in the 
kitchen, making sweet bread for one- 
legged Jean Boly, when I might be mak- 
ing, instead, gay conversation on the 
gallery outside with Monsieur Beauso- 
liel. He has always a smile for me, and 


” 


many a pleasant word.” 


As for Rose Marie’s smile, it died 
away as her old nurse disappeared. In 
spite of her gayety, forest life was 
strange and lonely for little Rose Ma- 
rie, whose days, even in the city from 
which she came, had been so brief and 
uneventful that as yet she did not know 
true love when she met it face to face. 

And as for Hilary Cochrane, he hard- 
ened his heart as best he could when he 
left her. 

“She is only 
self: “and as for me, I will be a man.” 

His first thought, therefore, was to 
seek out masculine company and prove 
his virility and his hardness of heart. 
Who better for that purpose, he rea- 
soned, than Monsieur le Commandant. 

To be sure, since the fort had been 
moved up the river years before, Mon- 
sieur le Commandant had elected to 
stay at the settlement, and had not been 
in command of anything in particular— 
unless it be remembered that he com- 
manded the affection and admiration of 
all who knew him. He had been a 


1 woman,” he told him- 


brave man, and he was still a handsome 
one, and very benevolent. 

“Have no fear, little friends,” he was 
wont to say, as he went like a peram- 
bulating sun among them, dispensing 
warmth and glee. Considering his mag- 
nificent height and his girth, which al- 
most .equaled it, he might have been a 
loving ogre, about to devour them all. 

Usually he walked flanked on one 
side, or both, by an admiring friend. 
The two most often favored were the 
priest, Father Renaud, and the old 
Chief Potapkin. But since the coming 
of young Hilary Cochrane, who had 
won the hearts of all, one or the other 
had often made way for him. 

That day, after Hilary left Rose Ma- 
rie, he met the commandant and the 
priest in the sunlit, moss-paved road, as 
they came from the old barracks above. 
As the three went on, they came across 
Potapkin, sitting in the door of his lit- 
tle tobacco shop, and he rose and joined 
them, Each in his turn, the chief and 
the priest and the soldier, looked kindly 
on their young companion. Something 
virile in him appealed to what they were 
—or had been. 

“This little community is safe as long 
as we are here to protect it,” declared 
the commandant cheerfully. “It has 
neither foes without nor famine within. 
What could ever prevail against us? 
There was never a foeman braver than 
I or fiercer than Potapkin.” 

“Uh-huh; fierce,” assented Potapkin. 

“And see,” continued the comman- 
dant, “how the golden bounty of the sun 
is spilled along the roadside, and how it 
floats, too, upon the surface of the 
river! The good God gives it; it is His 
sunshine. That is His cask of wine, 
there on the back gallery of Madame 
Tourterelle, and it is His squirrel pie, 
also, on the shelf above it.” 

“Uh-huh; pie,” agreed Potapkin. 

“Yes,” replied the priest abstractedly, 
as one who saw a vision, “although we 
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dwell in the wilderness, we are the chil- 
dren of light.” 

“We are ‘brothers to dragons and 
companions to owls,’” quoted Hilary, 
with forced animation, wishing, also, to 
seem brave and cheerful. 

The phrase struck Monsieur Beau- 
soliel favorably. 

“That is a true saying,” he cried, with 
fervor. “The forest has no terrors for 
this four. To-morrow we will go on 
a grand hunt together. And then we 
will prove that we are indeed ‘brothers 
to dragons and companions to owls.’” 

“Uh-huh! Hunt owls!” chuckled 
Potapkin. 

And so they planned it. It was, ac- 
cording to the Indian, the height of the 
hunting season in the hills downstream. 
It was always the height of the season 
in those hills to Potapkin. As he 
thought about it, Hilary grew as anx- 
ious for the venture as was the old In- 
dian. Those hills should be a burying 


ground for old hopes and a hunting 


ground for new. He would go off with 
these fine and daring men of the wil- 
derness and forget the soft blandish- 
ments of women in general and of Rose 
Marie in particular. 

Only for a moment were the four de- 
terred at all in their purpose, and that 
was just at the last, as they went down 
the day to the wooden wharf, 
where their boats lay. Then it was that 
Seraphé came out on the porch of the 


next 


inn and arraigned them severely. How 
could they, she demanded, go off in this 
way, when all the other men were at the 
logging? There would be no one left 
at the agency at all but women and 
squaws. She had not thought such a 
thing possible of such a gallant soldier, 
and she looked reprovingly at Monsieur 
Beausoliel. 

The soldier looked longingly after 
Hilary, who was moving .on to the 
wharf, not wishing to encounter Rose 
Marie. He felt that he must make some 
defense, and so he spoke up boldly. 


‘“Madame,” he said, with a flourish, 
“we are mighty hunters, but we are at 
your service. We are true men and 
fearless, and the danger of ladies is our 
delightful opportunity. If danger 
threatens you in any way whatever, do 
you but send word to us, and we will re- 
turn immediately. Let me think, now. 
To-morrow we will be at the Cave of 
the Bat, to the southward. On the day 
behind to-morrow, we will be at the big 
bayou. And the third day—it shall, 
I assure you, see our return. Yes, now 
that I think it over, I know that at about 
this hour of the third day, we shall be 
at the Painted Rock, not many miles 
below here, on our return.” 

Seraphé’s eyes were black with indig- 
nation, and she said nothing. So the 
commandant backed off, bowing. 

“We will be consumed with anxiety, 
then, to again behold you ladies,” he 
continued. “Indeed, we live but to re- 
turn to you.” 

Seraphé turned and joined Rose Ma- 
rie within the entry, but she could not 
resist a glance toward the landing. 

“He has of presumption a cheekful!” 
she murmured. “But, heavens, what a 
smile, and what a figure!” 

Rose Marie did not follow the other’s 
glance, nor did she answer. She took 
great care in counting the stitches in 
her knitting, and, when she did speak, 
she said that for her part she did not 
care whether any man ever came back, 
and that, indeed, she was much happier 
without him. 

The soldier and the priest, sitting in 
the canoe on the sliding current of the 
black-green river, spoke .admiringly of 
young Cochrane’s oarsmanship.  In- 
deed, Bobo, the black boy, who was 
paddling the old Indian in a lighter 
craft, could scarcely keep up with them; 
and so, with long, sliding leaps, in a 
perfect glissade of motion, the two 
canoes sped on to the southward. 

Arrived at their first camp, too, the 
four were quite as happy as they had 
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thought that they would be. They stood 
there in the forest’s depths and looked 
about them. They were drunken with 
the wine of the crystal airs above. A 
cask of grosser draft lay forgotten in 
the boat below. They turned clear and 
intimate eyes upon each other, and told 
boastful tales of past days of hunting. 

“I have seen ducks float like snow- 
flakes on the marsh, there, at one pouf 
of my gun,” declared Monsieur le Com- 
mandant. 

“Oh, ho!” cried Potapkin. “Big 
game I took in my young days here. 
Once I leaped me from the horn of that 
very rock, there, to the head of a bull 
deer in the hollow. I bestrode him—I 
rode him—I threw him down! I broke 
his heart with one blow of my foot, and 
tore his horns apart with my hands so 
—so!” 

“As for me,” said the priest, “I have 
taken hares from the upland and beav- 
ers from the bayou. My heart is soft; 
Yet, even as 


I wept as they struggled. 
I wept—such is the spell the forest puts 
upon me—lI set the trap again.” 
Bobo, the black boy, secure in the 
freemasonry of the forest, spoke also. 
“Me,” he said, “I fought a catfeesh, 


once on a time in a bayou. He was as 
long a feesh as I am. His black sides 
heave ’em up an’ downy. I fought 
heem over log an’ water weed an’ san’ 
bar—an’ at last I teck heem in my 
arms.” 

Remembrance grew upon old 
chief, and he swung round and round 
on tiptoe. 

“Once, brothers,’ he chanted, “I 
stood upon this spot here, and beheld 
a something that writhed and twisted 
and beat its wings above me in the air. 
And; as it fell lower, I saw that it was 
half bird and half snake, and that, half 
against half, it was at battle there on 
high. A bird had lifted up a snake, 
and, feather and scale, they writhed, 
fang and claw they fought, and bright 
eye glistened into bright eye.” 


the 


“What did you do?” cried Hilary. 
“What did you do?” 

“I swung me out on tiptoe, so—and 
then I shot an arrow into the air.” 
“And then?” cried Hilary. 

then ?” 

“The arrow brought them to the 
ground at my feet, but I had already 
given them death for death. There 
they lay—crushed fang, torn wing, and 
hollow eye.” 

“Brothers,” observed the priest, after 
a pause, “we are as invincible as drag- 
ons, indeed.” 

“Dragons, indeed!” echoed Potapkin, 
with understanding, now. 


“And 


Their first day alone at the agency, 
the women were busy with their usual 
duties, and the time passed very well. 
On the second day, they visited from 
cabin to cabin, and were miserably 
happy together. On that second after- 
noon they met at the inn, and drank 
wild-herb tea and ate some of the sweet 
bread Seraphé had baked for the boat- 
men, who had not arrived. When the 
boat, now long overdue, should really 
come, they knew that they would have 
real tea—tea to drink—and they talked 
of it with joy. Only now and then did 
any fright appall them, or the feeling 
come over them that they must have 
sight of a man or that they must run 
and hide themselves behind a spreading 
mackinaw and a squirrel-skin cap. 

But upon the morning of the third 
day, a feeling of fear and a vague un- 
rest shook the dozen women of the de- 
serted camp. It was an eerie day, and 
one on which something seemed to 
threaten in silence rather than in sound. 
A light wrack of clouds raced quietly 
above, the river raced sullenly below, 
and a silvery light brooded over all. 

“Tt is out of such a sky,” said Sera- 
phé, “that strange and unexpected 
things occur.” 

And at noon something unexpected 
and strange did occur. A watcher spied 
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what she thought was the boat coming 
down. She called the others, and they 
soon saw Clearly that it was not the 
boat, but something broken and dis- 
jointed—a mere wreck of what the boat 
had been. It was evident that the old 
bateau had gone to pieces somewhere 
on the rocks above, and was now com- 
ing down past them, bit by bit. 

They called Seraphé, and she brought 
Rose Marie, and they all stood together 
at the water’s edge. The water in the 
rocky channel was shallow, except in 
the middle, where a deeper current 
churned itself to foam. But even in 
the shallows, black and cruel bowlders 
cut the water into whirling pools. It 
was Seraphé who first made out the 
fact that there was a man’s figure in the 
nearing wreckage; whether dead or 
alive, she could not tell. 

“The boatmen are not there,” she 
said, “but poor old Jean Boly, of the 
one leg and the one eye, is coming in! 


This way and that, he is coming in! 
Rolling this way and that in the water, 
he is coming in!” 

“And there is no man to save him?’ 


cried the distracted women. “No man 
to save him as he goes by!” 

“T am no man,” said Seraphé, rearing 
her magnificent figure upward. “I am 
no brother to dragons, nor companion 
piece to owls, as the saying is, but save 
him I will, if the good God means that 
he shall be saved!” 

As she spoke, she stooped and seized 
a coil of rope that lay upon the edge 
of the wharf and threw it over the 
shoulders of Rose Marie. 

“Follow me,” she commanded the 
girl sharply, “and play out the rope as 
you go.” 

“But, oh,” cried Rose Marie, shud- 
dering, her lovely eyes wide and blue, 
“T am afraid of the fish! They might 
touch me with their tails! I never went 
into the water before!” 

Seraphé la Tourterelle heeded her 
not. Undeterred by her vast bulk, the 


indomitable woman crossed the shal- 
lows, wading now knee-deep, now 
deeper, in the foaming tide. Rose Ma- 
rie, gasping, but devoted, kept close at 
her side. The girl realized that the 
older woman might easily lose her foot- 
ing, and that somebody’ must be close 
at hand. She fixed her eyes upon the 
helpless man on the bit of wreckage, 
which, released from the last rock that 
held it, now bore down upon them. 

Rose Marie did not care to save old 
Jean Boly. Oh, she thought, if it were 
but somebody that she did want to save! 
Suddenly, in a flash, she wondered if 
there were rapids and cruel rocks down 
the river, where Hilary Cochrane had 
gone. Seraphé had taken the rope. 

“Attend!” she called now, sharply, 
and she poised her massive figure for 
the throw. 

The great rope fell just short of 
crossing the narrow channel. Seraphé 
cast it again, wading a little farther in. 
Rose Marie followed, and the water 
went to their waists. This time the 
cable fell straight across the current, 
and Jean Boly, arriving, caught hold 
upon it. But he was too weak to do 
more than clasp it desperately, and hang 
on. 

“Pull!” cried Seraphé. 
your life, Rose Marie!” 

So they drew in the rope, and brought 
Jean Boly to the first rim of rock, past 
the shallows, and to the shore. Then, 
with gentle hands and admiring glances, 
the women led the three—the rescuers 
and the rescued—up the road. Once at 
the inn, there was plenty for every one 
to do; there were fires to build, gar- 
ments to bring, hot drinks to brew. Of 
course, Jean Boly was not much of a 
protector, at best, and utterly useless 
now, yet for the first time since they 
had been left alone, the women were 
happy and at peace. 

When Jean Boly was bolstered up in 
front of the fire, in an armchair, he 
grew mournful, When they brought 


“Pull for 
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him hot herb tea and rum, he wagged 
his head sadly, and, after he had drunk 
his fill, he wept into the corer of 
Seraphé’s flowered dressing gown. 

“Oh, la! Oh, la!” he wailed. “It has 
gone down! It is lost!” 

“What?” they asked. 

“No.” 

“The tea? The mail?” 

“No.” 

“What, then?” 

“My mascot, my precious mascot! 
And I was bringing it, Seraphé la Tour- 
terelle, to you!” 

Jean Boly offered no further expla- 
nation than this of his grief; and most 
of the women laid it to the herb tea 
and the rum. As for Rose Marie, she 
gave it no thought at all. She sat silent, 
wringing the water from her black 
braids and shrugging her damp pink 
shoulders. She was still wondering 
about the nature of the river at the 
Painted Rock, and whether it was cold 
and treacherous and full of jagged 
bowlders veiled in whirling foam. 


“The boat ?” 


The four hunters—the soldier, the 
priest, the chief, and Hilary Cochrane 
—attended by the faithful Bobo, re- 
turned to Painted Rock, which was half 
a day’s journey below the camp, by 
noon of that, third day. They were 
somewhat dispirited and silent as they 
came. It was not that they had had no 
luck. No, they had shot quite enough 
game to appease their hunger, to uphold 
their reputations, and to assuage their 
desire for sport. They were merely 
dispirited because they were so fully 
satisfied. 

They were to take to the boats again 
there at Painted Rock. Before em- 
barking, they lunched meagerly,. and 
talked intermittently about many things. 
The day was as eerie there at the edge 
of the forest as it had seemed to the 
lonely women at the camp above. A 
strange, silvery light lay between the 
sullen river and the flying wrack of 


clouds high in the sky. The four men 
felt the day’s influence, and showed it 
in their conversation. They talked of 
unearthly things, of signs, omens, por- 
tents, and occult mysteries. 

Even Bobo found a humble place in 
the talk, for these were subjects that 
he loved. 

“Deliber me,” said Bobo; “from ever 
meeting up with a conjur cat. If you 
jes’ see heem, you get trouble; an’ 
touch heem, you're dead!” 

“Shut up, and bring the boat about,” 
said Hilary wearily. He was very 
tired, and he had not found what he 
had gone for. 

“T smell trouble,” announced the old 
Indian, standing up and wrinkling his 
nose to the windward. 

“That is truly a strange sky, and por- 
tentous,” said the churchman. 

“Come, come, my friends!” said 
Monsieur le Commandant, still digni- 
fied, but frowning. “Let us be turn- 
ing homeward. Home is the best place 
in the time of danger.” And, going 
down to the landing, he chose as com- 
fortable and safe a seat as the larger 
boat afforded. 

But the memory of the fearsome tales 
they had been telling stayed with the 
hunters as the boats plowed their way 
up the river, and the banners of mist 
that trailed down occasionally, and the 
soughing wind that behind 
them, did little to abate their uneasi- 
ness. They all felt that something had 
happened somewhere, or was about to 
happen. Under and about them contin- 
ually slid the clear waves of the chan- 
nel. In the smoother stretches of wa- 
ter beyond, myriads of scalelike rip- 
ples formed, and then broke into the 
air in whorls of light. All eyes were 
fixed upon the water, and it held their 
thoughts also by its hypnotic gleam. 

The old chief, who knelt in the bow 
of the ‘lighter boat, was the first to 
see arise from the water something that 
smote him, at first sight, with a wild, 


, 


rose up 
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unreasoning fear. As he looked upon 
it, his eyes became fixed, his forehead 
knotted, his whole expression wild. 
He—poor Indian—had never before 
seen what he then beheld. The thing 
he saw was not so large as a wild cat 
of the woods, but it was much more 
weird in form; it was not a snake, but 
sinuous; not human, but smiling as only 
human beings smile; not a devil, but 
diabolic in the extreme. It came 
straight toward the boats, seeming to 
walk upon the waves and to bow with 
their undulations. After all, how 
should these forest children know that 
this was but Jean Boly’s mascot, which 
he mourned as lost? How were they 
to know that he had gotten a cat, a real, 
civilized, old-world cat, at St. Chris- 
tophe’s, and that now it was lightly rid- 
ing a bit of wreckage down the stream? 

“Hi-yi!” yelled Potapkin, and, 
“Wow-wow!” echoed Bobo. 

Their outcry startled Monsieur le 
Commandant, who woke from a fitful 
sleep in the bow of the larger boat. 
When the great man saw the little de- 
mon dancing on the water, he, too, gave 
way to superstitious fear; and it was 
then that the cat answered with a wail 
that seemed—even to the priest and to 
Hilary—a cry from a far-off home be- 
tween them and which wide seas and a 
lifetime rolled. 

The larger boat began to rock wildly 
with emotion, and Hilary had all that 
he could do to keep it on its way. Po- 
tapkin and Bobo began wildly to put 
the other boat about. 

“What is it?” cried Father Renaud. 
“What is it, I say?” 

“Hit’s a conjur cat!” moaned Bobo. 
“Hit’s a hoodoo! .Touch heem, an’ 
you're dead!” 

The cat stood now directly in their 
path. Without warning, it suddenly 
curved its furry spine and sprang 
lightly to the bow of the oncoming boat. 
Poising there for an instant, it shook 
its head until its yellow eyes seemed 


to whirl in a fiery ring. Then it walked 
along the boat’s edge toward the near- 
est man. 

“Ugh-huh!” shuddered Potapkin, and 
stiffened where he knelt.. He had never 
had an animal approach him before of 
its own free will, much less woo him, 
as this one did, with caresses and song. 
It wound in and out like a friendly ser- 
pent between his knees; it clasped its 
claws deep into his moccasined feet; 
and, as it did so, it rumbled and buzzed 
inside like the dry skin drum of the 
medicine man. 

The animal’s motions and its song 
were strange to the savage, and he stood 
looking down on it in trembling dismay. 
It grew but the more affectionate. Its 
mouth spread in an elastic smile, its 
weird song titillated up and down the 
great chief's spine, and he_felt its damp 
and clinging kiss upon his hanging 
hand. 

“Hi-yi!” he shouted. “It kisses! It 
sings!” He leaped into the air, regard- 
less of the rocking boat. “Hi-yi!’’ he 
repeated. “Take it away!” 

“Wow-wow!” echoed Bobo. 
conjur cat!” 

Hilary, resting for a moment on his 
paddle, was puzzled, too; even he felt a 
thrill of ‘superstitious awe. But he 
reached under the seat and drew out a 
leathern game bag. 


“It is a 


“Catch the little brute,” he said, “and 
put it in this bag!” 

But Bobo only groaned, and Potap- 
kin yelled again, as the little animal, 
winding this way and that, clasped his 
ankles like a hand of steel in a velvet 
glove. With a quick movement, Hilary 
brought up the larger boat until its side 
grated against the other. 

‘Now catch it!” he cried, appealing 
to the priest and the soldier. 

The priest protested, shrinking away. 

“T may not,” he said, “touch anything 
unholy.” 


Monsieur le Commandant hesitated 
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for a moment, and then proved himself 
a hero. Leaning over the boat’s edge, 
he grasped the cat by one leg, and, 
when it sought to draw away, by yet 
another; and so on around, until he 
had it completely vanquished ; and then, 
having thus subdued it, he took it and 
thrust it deep into the game bag. This 
done, he rose up triumphant, and laid 
the bag across the seat of the canoe. 

“Sit on the mouth of that bag!” he 
sternly commanded Bobo, “and by all 
that your life is worth do not move 
from it!” 

Too terrified to do otherwise than 
obey, Bobo sat on the mouth of the bag 
for the rest of the journey; afd if it 
had not been for a tiny air hole in the 
bag’s end, that would have been the 
last hour of a fine black cat. 

All the way home, the spirits of the 
hunters rose higher and higher. They 
had proved that they were all they 
claimed to be, and more. They had 


tried their prowess against the black 


powers of superstition, as well as 
against the dangers of the forest. Even 
Hilary felt pride in the way he had 
managed the boat, and in his secret 
heart he wished that Rose Marie had 
been there to see him. 

But, as a cruel fate would have it, 
when the boat touched the wharf and 
the women hastened down to meet it, 
Rose Marie kept back of Seraphé la 
Tourterelle, and would not look at him 
at all. Then, that, Monsieur 
3eausoliel got all the honor. -As was 
his wont, he took full charge of affairs, 
and superintended the landing. When 
they all stood on the wharf, in the ad- 
miring gaze of the women, he formed 
them into a triumphal procession.‘ 

“Now, my young friend,” he said to 
Hilary, “‘carry the guns with care, I 
beg of you. And you, father, follow 
with the water cask and the baskets. I 
will walk next, and behind me shall 
come Bobo, carrying the fearful thing 
that we have taken. Ladies,’ he con- 


besides 


tinued, turning to the women, “we have 
made a wonderful conquest.” 

With trembling, Bobo brought the 
leathern bag and stood beside them. 

“What is it? Oh, what is it, pray?” 
cried the women. 

“My little friends, do not tremble,” 
said Monsieur le Commandant. ~ “Are 
we not here to protect you? Once again 
we have proved ourselves to be fearless 
men and true brothers to dragons. 
There is nothing left for you to have 
fear of. We have captured the creep- 
ing danger of the forest, the haunting 
horror of the river. We have captured 
it, and brought it with us!” 

“And, oh, what is it?” cried the awed 
and respectful women. 

“It is,” replied Monsieur le Com- 
mandant, “a conjur cat—a hoodoo. It 
is in the leathern bag, there, upon the 
mouth of which Bobo is sitting. It 
was crafty, but we outdid its cunning; 
it was strong, but we took it without 
bloodshed; and it was this hand that 
did it—this hand that is always at your 
service.” 

At the conclusion of his magnificent 
gesture, the speaker turned to Bobo. 

“Get up now, Bobo,” he commanded, 
“and let us carry it to some place where 
it may be confined securely.” 

At this point the indomitable Seraphé 
strode forward. Her were 
frayed with the day’s excitement, and 
for the first time in her life she felt 
irritated at Monsieur le Commandant. 

“It cannot be so very terrible,” she 
announced, “‘or it could not be confined 
in a game_sack. Come, come, Bobo! 
Let us look upon it!” And, so saying, 
she bodily set aside the unprotesting 
Bobo. 

Then, with one heaving upward of 
the folds of the game bag, the cat es- 
caped, and stood among them. The fine 
fellow was slightly dazed, but all un- 
daunted. He stretched his sleek length 
up and down in the sunshine. But the 


nerves 
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sight of him was too much for Po- 
tapkin. 

“Hi-yi!” he yelled, and leaped to the 
side of the roadway. 

The other men drew back involun- 
tarily, also, but the women rushed for- 
ward and closed in about the new- 
comer. 

The cat looked up and smiled at 
them—such a sweet smile of friendship. 
His black coat glistened as he undu- 
lated in the sunlight. He sheathed and 
unsheathed his tiny claws from: pure 
pleasure in the meeting; and then the 
women burst into a torrent of exclama- 
tions, into pleasant, endearing words 
that fairly tumbled over each other. 

“Oh, a cat!” they cried. “A precious 
cat!” And, “Oh, the dear, dear cat !’’ 

At these greetings, the cat buzzed 
and rattled like a dry skin drum, and 
continued to smile his pleasant smile 
upon them. 

“Oh, hear it sing!” they cried. “Is 
not that the sweetest of music?” And 
then they caught the little animal and 
handed it from one to another. 

“Come to me, sweet eyes,” and “Give 
it to me, the darling! I had forgotten 
how soft the fur is, and the little sting- 
ing touch of the whiskers!” 

“T had one just like it in Montreal. 
I claim it.” 

“But so did I down in the States! I 
claim it!” 

This, and much 
they passed the cat from one to an- 


else, they said, as 
other, those poor, starved women, who 
had had no household pets since they 
had come into the forest. Presently, 
they bethought themselves that they 
might feed it, that, indeed, the poor 
beast must be hungry. 

“Bring milk!” cried Seraphé. 
my table is a tin just open.” 

“Give it your ribkon, Rose Marie!” 
cried some one; and Rose Marie, all 


“On 


else forgetting, took off her velvet neck 
band and tied it about the neck of the 
visitor whom all would honor. All of 
these movements, too, the men were ob- 
serving, as they stood by, forgotten. 

“What is that that is there?” There 
came a little voice shrilling, the voice of 
a child who had been born in the forest. 

“That that is there is a cat!” cried 
the enraptured Seraphé. 

Just then, in the path, there appeared 
a new figure. It was poor one-legged 
Jean Boly, still trailing the flowered 
dressing gown of Seraphé. 

“Seraphé,” he cried, “that is my mas- 


cot! It is the house cat I was bringing 


down to you from St. Christophe’s !” 


That night, the gallery of the inn was 
the setting for two romantic episodes, 
both of which may be said to have been 
brought about by the “conjur cat,” in 
his capacity of a hoodoo. That night, 
Monsieur le Commandant, won by the 
comfort of the inn after his stay in 
the forest, realized what a magnificent 
woman was Seraphé la Tourterelle, and 
so he told her. But Seraphé would not 
listen. 

“Monsieur le Commandant,” she 
said, among other things, “I am to 
marry Jean Boly. A woman likes to 
have a man whom she can pity some- 
times, and upon whom she can waste 
her love in service. She could not do 
so with a companion to owls and a 
brother to dragons,” 

Rose Marie and Hilary were in the 
darkness, close by, and they overheard 
her. 

“Oh, that is true,’”’ Rose Marie whis- 
pered. “I didn’t love you at all until 
I took pity on your despair at my an- 
swer. But now, oh, poor little Hilary, 
how I love you!” 

And, so saying, she stooped and 
kissed him. 
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CHAPTER I. 


=3 HE full sunshine of late June, 
® tempered somewhat by the 
London atmosphere, _ illu- 

mined the long art gallery. 
It was a pay-day after- 
noon, and there were, in consequence, 
but few visitors. The expanse of pol- 


ished floor glimmered under the sum- 
mer light, which touched with brilliance 


every angle of the exquisite bits of buhl 
furniture arranged about beneath the 
masterpieces of the brush. 

The space, the solitude, the silence 
and sunshine, emphasized and threw 
into strong relief the delicate figures of 
two girls deep in contemplation before 
the portrait of Isabella, wife of Paul 
de Vos. 

They struck 
was in harmony with their stately 
They were as typical of to- 
day as those were of yesterday. Ina 
word, they were masterpieces, living 
exemplars of an age of luxury and com- 
pleteness that has much affinity with the 
day when Nattier painted his haute no- 
blesse. They seemed enthroned above 
the sordidness of tradesmen’s books, 
underpaid seamstresses, underground 
toilers, or any other consideration of 
ways and means. They seemed just 


a modern note that yet 
sur- 
roundings. 


hey 
the fine flower of their epoch, as uncon- 
scious as the lilies of the field of their 
own supreme selfishness. 


These two young girls evidently be- 
longed to the class that a novelist of 
our own day has so happily described 
as “expensive.” Their pale summer rai- 
ment, gleaming hair, subtle hats, sug- 
gested French maids, motor cars, the 
lap of luxury. 

One was of the petite type, gypsy 
brown, and captivating from the tip of 
her plumes to the shoes and stockings 
that matched her gown. The other was 
of larger mold—not big, but finely 
formed, long and lithe, with the grace 
of the modern Atalanta. She was fair, 
and her face, wide across the brow and 
tapering at the chin, seemed designed 
to make an involuntary appeal to the 
heartstrings of any man. 

Her every movement 
and gracious. The way 
modeling of the slim ankles which the 
fashion of the visible, the 
turn of her wrist as she held her cata- 
logue, all had something statuesque 
about them. Yet she did not seem at 
all self-conscious, and her eyes were 
fixed in absorbed attention upon the pic- 
ture before her. 

A man who entered, with halting 
step, from the adjoining gallery, shot a 
keen glance around him and _ stopped 
short; apparently with the intention of 
admiring, from a respectful distance, 
these two nymphs, so artfully enhanced 
by their rich and heavy surroundings. 


was graceful 
she stood, the 


day made 
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He was not a young man, and his 
dress, for London, was negligent. He 
wore a long black mustache, which gave 
him a slightly out-of-date, or provincial, 
aspect. His black hair showed some 
gray at the temples, and he limped 
slightly as he walked. . The unattractive 
part of him was his expression; and as 
he regarded the unconscious girls,- its 
unpleasantness became accentuated. A 
curious look, like a flash of recognition, 
flashed across his dark face. He moved 
forward slowly, his attention, to all ap- 
pearance, fixed upon the paintings, un- 
til he was quite close to these, the only 
other persons in the gallery—close 
enough to overhear their talk. 

They had moved on to Mierevelt’s 
lovely portrait of the young, nameless 
lady in the large ruff, and the smaller, 
darker girl remarked to her companion: 

“What a fancy dress that would 
make for you! The little bit of stiffened 
lace round the back of her hair is an 
Then, as her companion 

“Virginia! Did you 


inspiration !” 
did not reply: 
hear ?” 

The lame man started, or, as it were, 
winced slightly at the sound of the 
name; yet a certain satisfaction crept 
into his eyes, as of one who inwardly 


reflects, “I thought so! I knew I could 
not be mistaken.”’ 

Virginia, thus appealed to, brought 
down her dreamy gaze from the por- 
trait of the burly burgomaster who sits 
with his small son. 

“IT was thinking about that man and 
his wife, Mims. I always like to look 
at portraits of married people. I was 
wondering how they got on together— 
what kind of temper she had—and so 
on. But this girl is sweet, isn’t she? 
Is that gold embroidery down the front 
of her gown? Oh, what a ruff!” 

“For you, my dear! You could wear 
it, all right! You have a throat! But 
I’m always wondering what little peo- 
ple like me did in the days when you 


had all that between your chin and your 
chest.” 

Virginia laughed merrily. 

“No, Mims, you weren’t made for a 
ruff! But you can wear all those lovely 
Venetian reds and ambers that I can’t 
touch $1 

She was speaking eagerly, wholly un- 
aware of a listener, and, turning to 
point across the gallery to a picture that 
exemplified the colors she meant, she 
brushed slightly against the lame man, 
who was standing within a few feet of 
her. He stepped back, raising his hat 
in acknowledgment of her gentle apol- 
ogy, and his eyes, full Of something be- 
tween hostility and contempt, met hers 
hardily, as if in a challenge, for a puz- 
zling instant before he turned away and 
limped to another place. 

Virginia’s color rose and her lips set, 
as if an unspoken insult had reached 
her. She was not used to reading hos- 
tility in the eyes of men. She recov- 
ered, however, in a moment, and con- 
tinued her study of the pictures, moving 
around for some minutes longer, until 
Mims, leaning near her, murmured: 

“Shall we go into the next room? 
There’s a custodian there.” 

“Yes, let’s go and look at 
Greuzes,” replied Virginia. 

It was not long before the unknown 
man followed them. He was now more 
careful, however, and kept his eyes for 
the beauties of the catalogue instead of 
allowing them to roam toward the 
beauties of his own day. 

“T don’t think he meant to be rude,” 
presently said Virginia doubtfully. “He 
looked at me almost as if he thought 
he knew me—as if he expected me to 
speak to him.” 

‘““My dear, it is evident that you must 
never be allowed to go about London 
alone,” laughed Mims. “I’m sure he is 
edging around here now.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“There’s a portrait of you,” said 
Mims mischievously, pausing before 


the 














Greuze’s picture entitled “Innocence” — 
the picture with the lamb. 

It was true—the likeness was strik- 
ing. Virginia even colored slightly as 
she gazed. 

“Chocolate box!” said she disdain- 
fully. “I’d far rather be like Isabella 
de Vos!” 

As she spoke, she moved away, with 
her undulating grace, the lame man 
having again approached nearer than 
was quite consistent with good man- 
ners. 

“That’s the worst of you, Virginia— 
you can’t go about without dragging 
backward the héads of all the men that 
pass,”’ said Mims in injured tones. 

“Talk about glass houses!” was her 
friend’s sarcastic response; and she 
added, with a little sigh: “Well, you 
won't long be troubled. Cinderella’s 
clock strikes to-morrow, and I go back 
to Wayhurst and my native obscurity.” 

Miriam’s soft dark eyes clouded. 

“Native obscurity! Virginia, I could 
cry when I think of you mewed up in 
that wee brick box of a villa, and re- 
member that it’s not much more than 
two years ago since we were staying 
with you at Lissendean.” 

“Don’t, Mimsie, for pity’s sake! It 
can’t be helped, you know. And, of 
course, it isn’t half as bad for me as 
for poor mother.” 

Mims made a grumpy sound. She 
was depressed, not only by _ her 
friend’s impending departure, but by 
the thought of that friend’s destiny. 

Virginia Mynors, in the days when 
she and Miriam Rosenberg had been at 
school together, had been queen of 
everything. She was the elder daugh- 
ter of a county gentleman; her clothes 
had come from the best places; she had 
taken all the “extras”—riding, swim- 
ming, hunting—with no more thought 
of ways and means than her present ap- 
pearance led one to suppose. 

During the weary days of her 
father’s long illness—a kind of creeping 
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paralysis that had lasted for two years 
—Virginia had known that he had 
money troubles. But though she had 
been his devoted nurse and trusted sec- 
retary, she had been no more prepared 
than had her butterfly mother for the 
state of financial catastrophe revealed 
at his death. 

The solid ground had failed beneath 
her feet. Everything was gone. Even 
Lissendean, the home in which she had 
been born, was mortgaged. They had 
moved out, the house had been let, and 
upon the few hundreds a year received 
as rent she, her mother, her brother 
Antony, and her little sister Pansy, 
were to live. 

Virginia had had to be the moving 
spirit in it all. She had elected to set- 
tle at Wayhurst, because there is an 
excellent public school there, and as a 
day boy, Antony, who was nearly four- 
teen, might obtain the education of a 
gentleman. 

For nearly two years now such had 
been the girl’s life. Yet even Miriam 
did not guess the truth—did not guess 
the drudgery and devotion of Virginia’s 
daily round. 

Mr. Rosenberg was what is described 

as “rolling in money.” He had social 
ambitions, and had been very well 
pleased when his daughter had made 
friends at school with the daughter of 
3ernard Mynors. The -Rosenbergs, 
brother and sister, had more than once 
accepted the whole-hearted hospitality 
of Lissendean. Their father could not, 
therefore, with any good grace, make 
objections to Miriam’s pleading when 
she begged to have Virginia visit her. 

Virginia, by dint of much scrimping 
and making over, had been able to pro- 
vide herself with suitable frocks for the 
visit. She belonged, indeed, to that 
wonderful type of woman who can 
make a pound, expended upon clothes, 
go as far as another woman makes five, 
or even ten. She had arrived in Bryan- 
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ston Square with her spirits high and 
her bloom unimpaired, in spite of the 
hard life she led. Mr. Rosenberg, when 
his astute eye had rested upon the 
charming creature, had become sud- 
denly aware of her as an incarnate 
temptation to his son Gerald, upon 
whom all his hopes were concentrated. 

As a man of business, he divined her 
mother to have been the ruin of the 
family. He knew Mrs. Mynors as a 
lovely, vain, shallow, and selfish person, 
who all her life had lived for her own 
amusement. Such a mother-in-law 
would be a burden that Gerald could 
neyer carry. Moreover, there were two 
younger children, of whom one, the lit- 
tle girl, was badly crippled—a perma- 
nent invalid. Had Virginia, being her 
father’s daughter, stood alone, it is just 
possible that her extreme beauty would 
have brought Mr. Rosenberg to the 
point of allowing the match. With her 
encumbrances, he felt it to be impos- 
sible. During the whole fortnight of 
Virginia’s sojourn he had been on ten- 
terhooks—maneuvering to keep his son 
out of the way without seeming to do 
so 


They had—thanks, he felt sure, to 
his policy—arrived safely at the last 


day of Miss Mynors’ stay. Last mo- 
ments are, however, fraught with par- 
ticular danger. Mr. Rosenberg could 
not feel that he was as yet “out of the 
wood,” and would probably have under- 
gone even worse apprehensions pad he 
known of Gerald’s appointment to meet 
the two girls at the art gallery and go 
with them to tea. 

“T wish Gerald would come,” mut- 
tered Mims presently. “That man is 
still tagging after us.” 

“Let’s go and sit at the top of the 
staircase, in that recess,” suggested Vir- 
“Then we can see your brother 
as he comes up. And the man could 
hardly follow us there without being 
openly offensive.” 


ginia. 


“Good!” replied Mims, with satisfac- 
tion. 

They left the Boucher room, in which 
the stranger seemed to be absorbed in 
contemplation, and seated themselves in 
the alcove behind the statue of “Trium- 
phant Love.” A moment later they saw 
the head of their escort appearing above 
the edge of the staircase. 

Mims stood up and called to him, 
and in a moment he had joined them. 

“Tired of the pictures already?” he 
asked, glancing at his watch. “I am 
not late, am I?” 

“Oh, no, not a bit! We’ve only been 
here a few minutes,” replied his sister, 
noting that the lame man was standing 
in the doorway, and that his eyes were 
fixed on Gerald. ‘Read what is writ- 
ten around the pedestal of this statue, 
boy,” she went on mischievously. “Is 
it true, or is it not?” 

Gerald stooped over the words cut 
upon the circular base of the figure. He 
was not actually a handsome man, but 
he was, without doubt, distinguished 
looking. His features were clean cut, 
he was well shaved and well groomed, 
carried himself with dignity, and was 
usually self-possessed. He stood be- 
fore the marble cupid, conscious in 
every nerve of the close proximity of 
his sister’s beautiful friend, and read 
aloud the couplet: 

Qui que tu sois, voici ton maitre! 
Il Vest, le fut, ou le doit étre.” 

“Is it true, Gerald?” asked Mims mis- 
chievously 

He looked at Virginia. 

“Is it true, Miss Mynors?” 

Virginia hesitated. 

“Well, I think it is, but not in the 
sense in which this inscription means 
it,’ she ventured timidly. “I mean— 
there is a love that is stronger than any- 
thing or anybody—but not that love 
not that silly, winged boy.” 

She blushed a little as she spoke, and 
looked so divinely pretty, her small 
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teeth just showing between her parted 
lips, her shadowy Greuze eyes uplifted, 
that Gerald felt his head swim. 

“T think you’re right,” he said, 
speaking with extra gravity to hide his 
emotion. 

“Well, the car is waiting,” said Mims. 
“Shall we be off? You know we dine 
early. We're going to the theater for 
Virgie’s last night.” 

The eyes of the man and the girl met, 
upon that, with mutual regret. Her 
last night! Cinderella must put off her 
dainty raiment and return to her sauce- 
pan-scouring, bed-making, account- 
keeping, general-making-ends-meet ex- 
istence. The pang that shot through 
Gerald’s heart was so like physical pain 
that he had a fanciful idea that the 
marble boy—the “Triumphant Love” 
who looked, smiling, down upon them 
—had shot his dart and reached the 
mark. Could he let her go? 

Like his father, he was a man of the 
world. Like his father, he had planned 
an alliance with birth and money that 
would establish their position among 
English géntry. There was a sharp 
struggle in-his mind. Had Virginia had 
one ounce of the coquette in her, she 
could have clinched the matter in five 
minutes. 

The lame man, who had watched the 
whole colloquy, descended the stairs be- 
hind them in time to see the perfectly 
appointed motor in waiting, with its 
two men in livery. As he turned about 
and reascended, to enter the galleries 
once more, there was a bitter sneer on 
his mouth, a look of active malevolence. 


CHAP?PER II, 


The three young people, after tea, 
returned to Bryanston Square in good 
time to dress for dinner. 

As they entered the house, Mr. Ro- 
senberg emerged from his library on 
the ground floor and called to Gerald, 
who, thus summoned, hung up his hat 
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and walked into the dark, cool room 
where his father was seated at his roll- 
top desk, with a letter lying before him. 

The elder man looked up at his only 
son with a kindly, half-rueful expres- 
sion. 

“Gerald,” he said, “I am not, asa rule, 
tyrannical, and I think you will admit 
that I don’t pry unduly into your af- 
fairs 

“T do admit it, father.” 

“So, if I put a question that may 
seem to you unwarranted, I want you 
to understand that there is a grave rea- 
son for it. The question is this: Is 
there any understanding between you 
and Miss Mynors?” 

Gerald flushed, a slow, dark flush, as 
he seated himself near his father, his 
eyes on the ground. 

“No,” he said quietly ; “not as yet.” 

“Ha!” ‘The shrewd, kindly eyes 
above the rims of the reading glasses 
were fixed upon him. “That means 
that there might be? Eh, Gerald?” 

Phe younger man did not at once re- 
ply. He seemed to be weighing care- 
fully the thing he wished to say. At 
last 

“T’m not a fool, father,” he began, 
“and I have ambition, or I should be no 
son of yours. I should prefer to make 
a marriage that would establish me 
socially.” Embarrassment made _ his 
phrasing somewhat stilted. “You will 
remember that when I first Miss 
Mynors, it was as the daughter of a 
man With a county position. One 
sumed the adequate rent roll that went 
with it 

“Yes, yes, my boy, I quite under- 
stand.” 

There was a-pause. 

“She’s by far the most beautiful girl 
I ever saw,” said Gerald at length. 

“T grant it.” 

“She has also a beautiful disposi- 
tion.” 

“H’mph !” 

“Yes, it’s so. 


Saw 


as- 


Her birth being unde- 
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niable, and her beauty so great, I’ve 
been wondering whether—whether any- 
thing else that is within my reach could 
ever be as well worth having—could 
ever compensate me for her loss 4 

“In short, my able, intellectual son is 
preparing to consider the world well 
lost for love?” 

“T think, father, you will admit the 
temptation to do so, in this case.” 

“T do,” was the answer, in tones ab- 
rupt, but heartfelt. “I don’t mind own- 
ing that during the past fortnight, while 
seeing whither you were drifting, I’ve 
been half inclined to drift also in that 
direction. But, my boy, it won’t do.” 
He laid his clenched hand heavily on 
the desk before him. “I tell you plainly 
that it won’t do. - The girl is beautiful— 
I don’t deny it. But she comes of a bad 
stock. Her mother is a woman whom 
I should describe as having no moral 
sense. They are beggars! You would 


have bound upon your back, for the 


term of your natural life, a ready-made 
family of three, none of whom, I dare 
swear, will ever earn a farthing as long 
as they live. Just run your eye over 
that.” 

With a sudden twisting gesture, he 
pushed a note, on Javender paper with a 
narrow. black border, and scented with 
orris root, toward where his son sat. 
Gerald read: 

LABURNUM ViLLa, Way/lurst. 

My Dear, GeNeRousS Frienp: With your 
kindness to my Virginia already placing me 
under a burden of obligation to you, it must 
indeed seem to you that I stretch friendship 
to its utmost in writing to weary you with 
my troubles and to beseech advice.- My ex- 
cuses are briefly these: I know you to be an 
excellent man of business—and I know that 
you love my girl. 

I will try not to be tiresome, and, indeed, 
the story of my misfortunes, though dire, 
will not take long to tell. My poor husband 
—who, alas! had not your gift for fnance— 
mortgaged our dear home during his life- 
time. At his death, the debts on the estate 
swallowed up almost all other available 
money. We were obliged to let Lissendean, 


and to live upon the rent paid. I am so un- 
used to business—having lived, till my sad 
widowhood, so sheltered a life—I forgot that 
if the payments were not kept up—the inter- 
est on the mortgage—I should lose the house 
altogether. Believe me, in our straitened 
circumstances it was impossible to keep up 
the payments. Only yesterday have I heard 
from my solicitor that the mortgagee has 
foreclosed, and that we are left as desti- 
tute as if my husband had been a crossing 
sweeper. 

Can you suggest to me any means by 
which this trouble could be met? Is there 
any way of raising money by which I 
can stave off the utter ruin that threat- 
ens my helpless children? I turn to you 
as a last resort, and you will never know 
what it costs my pride to let you into the 
secret of our misery. Do not tell my darling 
child until her visit is over. Let her have 
her happy, happy moments with you un- 
dimmed. I can break the bad news to her 
to-morrow, upon her return—or later, should 
you by any chance wish her to extend her 
visit. 

I am, dear Mr. Rosenberg, your sorely 
tried friend, Vircinia Mynors, 


Once again the dark color deepened 
upon Gerald’s face as he read this let- 
ter. He laid it down with a gesture of 
distaste, and made no audible comment. 
His father, looking sympathetically at 
him, tapped the paper with his broad 
finger tips. 

“Gerald,” he said, “that woman is‘a 
humbug through and through. It’s the 
letter of a cadger. Look at it—written 
on paper that cost exactly ten times 
what her note paper ought to cost. Lit- 
tle things like that tell one a lot. No 
doubt everything else is on the same 
scale. I expect they are in debt up to 
their necks. Now, what can I do with 
that letter, except send the writer ten 
pounds, and regret my inability to help 
her further? Nobody could help her. 
3ut I tell you plainly, my son—if I can 
prevent it, as God’s above us, that 
woman shall never be your mother-in- 
law.” 

He did not speak violently, but ju- 
dicially, as one summing up a case. 

“T went down there once, you may 
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remember, for a week-end, while they 
were still at Lissendean,”’ he continued. 
“I took her measure. She’s a woman 
who would fleece any man who could be 
got to admire her. She’s that type. You 
think the girl is different. I tell you 
that what is bred in the bone will come 
out in the flesh. The girl isn’t to be 
trusted, any more than the mother. 
You see their position—absolutely des- 
titute! Four of them! What is to hap- 
pen? Say you marry, say you allow 
her two or three hundred a year—that’s 
going to cripple you, and it isn’t going 
to keep her.’”’ He spoke with ever-in- 
creasing urgency. “If you give her 
three, she'll spend five; if you give her 
five, she'll spend eight. Can’t you see 
that for yourself, Gerald? It’s in that 
letter, every word of it, if you read be- 
tween the lines.” 

“Tt’s a contemptible letter,” said Ger- 
ald, pushing back his chair abruptly. 
“But I can’t believe that the girl 4 

“Gerald, put it to yourself a moment. 
Even if the girl is the best girl in the 
world, are you prepared to keep the 
lot? Virginia’s very qualities—her love 
for her family, her generosity where 
they are concerned—would be your 
ruin. You couldn’t say no to her—she 
couldn’t say no.to them. There you 
would all be.” 

Gerald’s face hardened. 
to his father came out clearly, breaking, 


His likeness 


as it were, through the polish of his 
public-school and university training. 
He saw the case with the Rosenberg 
eye, and he flinched. 

“But how’—he stammered, and 
cleared his throat—‘‘how am I to draw 
back with honor, father?” 

“T’ve done that for you. That is, the 
way out is open, if you will take it. 
The Liverpool house wrote me this 
morning, asking to have you sent down 
for a week. Some bother about that in- 
spector, Routledge—you know the man. 
I wired to the hotel that you might 
come up by the night train. It may 


fairly be called urgent. My counsel to 
you is that you just bolt—bolt, and get 
clear away—before you have com- 
mitted yourself to a thing that must be 
hopeless.” 

Gerald leaned forward, covering his 
face with his hands. It was a very rare 
sign of feeling with him. 

“You haven’t committed yourself— 
you said you hadn't said or done any- 
thing that makes it impossible to draw 
back?” asked the elder man, in deep 
anxiety. 

“No. That’s true. I’ve said nothing. 
I’m not even certain what her answer 
would be. I couldn’t say that she had 
given me any reason to hope. She’s so 
serene, sO impartially sweet—one can’t 
tell ‘a 

“Then take your courage in your two 
hands, boy, and do as I tell you. Ina 
month or two you'll be thanking me 
on your knees. Bolt, I tell you, bolt. 
Don’t see her again. Leave a message 
by me; catch the restaurant train. I 
told Brown to pack your valise, and the 
car is waiting.” 

Gerald was pale now. 

_ “She'll think me a cur!” 

“No such thing! I shall make good 
your case. Urgency. She'll think you 
couldn’t help yourself. She’ll look upon 
the affair as hung up, not ended. After 
a while she’ll forget it.”. 

“But—but are they to do?” 
“The mother may 
It’s she 


what 
stammered Gerald. 
deserve this, but she doesn’t. 
who will have to suffer.” 

“She shan’t suffer. IT] send them 
enough to carry on, and I'll recommend 
that wax doll of a mother to take a 
situation—to go as companion to some 
heiress, or something—to put her 
shoulder to the wheel and help to keep 
her children. She’s had a good run for 
her money—now let her taste the rough 
side of things for a while. Do her no 
harm. Do her good.” 

Gerald rose and went to the window 
gazing out with unseeing eyes at the 
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busy welter of society traffic, the swift 
cars, laden with well-dressed occupants, 
that flashed by in the summer evening. 

His father watched him anxiously. 

“Gerald,” he said at last, “listen to 
me. If you-go now—if you do as I 
tél you—there need be nothing final 
about it. The girl will be at Wayhurst ; 
you will know where to find her. Suit- 
ors are not likely to be as common as 
blackberries, even with her looks. Take 
this chance to think things over more 
coolly than is possible when she is in 
the same house with you. I don’t want 
to demand too great a sacrifice of you, 
my boy 

The last words were husky and wist- 
ful. He loved his son sincerely. 

Gerald swung around. 

“You have me beat, as the Irish say,” 
he muttered abruptly. “I know I’m not 
master of myself. If I speak to her, it 
might be against my better judgment— 
I might regret it. It’s better to tem- 
porize—to postpone a decision. Yes, 
it’s better, I’m almost sure.”’ 

He spoke absently, jerkily. In his 
mind was one of those pictures that 
rise unbidden, and apparently without 
reason, to the memory. It was the pic- 
ture of the face of a man he had re- 
marked that afternoon at the art gal- 
lery, standing in the doorway of the 
Boucher room as the Rosenberg party 
had gone downstairs. The man had had 
a noticeable face, dark, with an expres- 
sion in the eyes that brought to mind 
the word “smoldering.” 

He had watched the gay little party 
of three with an air like that of Mephis- 
topheles sneering at Faust: “So! You 
are snared—snared like other men, by 
a pretty face and luminous eyes!” 

That was what the silent watcher had 
conveyed to the prosperous young 
suitor. 

Oddly, the recollection of that face, 
swimming all unaware into the field of 
memory, turned the scale. 

“Yes, father, I'll go,” said Gerald. 

5 


“Why, where’s Jerry?’ demanded 
Mims, as she and Virginia entered the 
drawing-room and proceeded to greet 
the two young men who stood there. 
“How do you do, Lawrence? How do 
you do, Mr. Bent? I expect our box 
will hold five.” 

“T telephoned Bent an hour ago, 
Mims,” said Mr. Rosenberg. ‘Poor old 
Gerald has had a stroke of bad luck— 
I’ve been obliged to send him away.” 

Mims paused, in consternation, and, 
as if she could not help it, her glance 
flew to Virginia. 

“To send him away? 
she cried blankly. 

Virginia, more in reply to the glance 
than as a result of the news, colored 
divinely. She had put on her very 
sweetest gown. It was a survival of 
Lissendean days, carefully altered by 
thé finger of genius so that it looked 
the very latest fashion. It was pale 
blue, with touches of faint periwinkle 
mauve; and young Bent, as he gazed, 
was trying to decide which color the 
more nearly matched her eyes. 

She was hurt. The news wounded. 
She had spent this fairy fortnight in 
luxury and in a dream of happiness. 
She had not singled out Gerald as any- 
thing more than one factor in her bliss. 
He had been just a part of a perfect 
scheme of things that must be injured 
unconscious 


Why, where?” 


by any interference. So 
was she of any deeper significance that 
she turned at once to Mr. Rosenberg, 
lifting to him the eyes that even he 
found a difficulty in resisting, and cried 
impulsively : 

“Do you mean that Gerald is gone? 
That I shall not see him again before I 
leave ?” 

“Why, if you’re leaving in the course 
of the next few days, I fear not,” said 
“He wasn’t pleased, as 
you may imagine. But business is some- 
times urgent, you know. Had he not 
gone, I must have done so myself; and 


the hypocrite. 
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he thought a night journey to Liver- 
pool rather too much to expect from a 
man of my age, who has a son to send, 
eh?” 

“Of course,” murmured Virginia. 
“But it’s a pity! It spoils our last even- 
ing!” 

“Oh, come, now, Miss Virginia! 
That’s a little rough on poor Bent, who 
has rallied up at a moment’s notice to 
make your party complete. Confess, 
now—in the lamentable circumstances, 
could I have done better, eh? I think 
not! There is dinner announced. 
Come, take my arm. Mims must divide 
herself between the two young men.” 


CHAPTER III. 


There was nobody to meet Virginia 
Mynors when she stepped out on the 
station platform at Wayhurst, but ewi- 
dently she did not expect it. She stood 
among the throng, in her simple linen 
suit, and searched with her eyes for 
the outside porter. It was some time 
before she could secure his services— 
he was busy with more important cli- 
ents—and: when at last he had shoul- 
dered her trunk and hatbox, it was with 
the remark that “he couldn’t promise 
to be out at the villas, not much afore 
nine o'clock that night.” 

Virginia intimated that nine o’clock 
would suit, and turned, traveling bag 
and umbrella case in hand, to brave her 
hot walk. 

It was a sultry evening. The coun- 
try town was bathed in dust; the roads, 
though it was almost seven o'clock, 
seemed shadeless. After a while, the 
girl stopped to draw her sunshade from 
its case, and proceeded on her way 
holding it up with one hand, the weight 
of her hand luggage in the other. 

She looked pale and_ dispirited. 
Somehow, the end of her glorious Lon- 
don visit had tailed off in disappoint- 
The Rosenbergs had been kind, 
They had in- 


ment. 
most kind, to the last. 


sisted upon keeping her one day longer, 
that Mr. Bent might take them to Hen- 
don to see some flying. But longer 
than that she would not stay, for Pansy, 
her little lame sister, had written her 
disquieting news. 

“Mama is in an awfull stayt,” the let- 
ter had run. “I think she has had bad 
news. She says we are _ rewend.” 
Which last word Virginia interpreted 
“ruined.” 

As she plodded along the High 
Street, and up the Balchurch Road, past 
Sycamore Terrace and its handsome 
houses to the region of tiny villas, these 
words were haunting Virginia. She 
had supposed their ruin already accom- 


plished. What could have happened 
afresh? What had mamma been do- 
ing? Incurring debts which she could 


not pay? This she was constantly do- 
ing upon a small scale, in spite of the 
fact that her daughter rigorously super- 
vised her check book, and herself con- 
trolled the household expenditures. 
Virginia took it for granted that her 
mother would always spend more than 
she ought, and was quite used to depriv- 
ing herself of necessaries in order to 
provide her mother with such small lux- 
uries as expensive soap, note paper, per- 
fume, a library subscription, and so on. 
Graver expenditure than this she had 
not anticipated; but she was blaming 
herself for having yielded to the im- 
ploring desire of Mims tliat she should 
go to London and her mother’s eager 
advocacy of the plan. 

She ought not to have left mamma to 
the management of anything—she knew 
it. She was prepared to find the weekly 
expenses doubled, but she had still a 
couple of sovereigns in her purse with 
which she hoped to meet this deficiency. 
As she moved along in the heat, laden 
and depressed, her face assumed an as- 
pect of anxiety that altered it surpris- 
ingly. Thus seen, it was obvious that 
she was not merely slender, but sadly 
thin; hollows were discernible in the 
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cheeks, shadows lurked around the 
smiling mouth when it was grave. 

At last Laburnum Villa was reached. 
With a sigh of relief, Virginia trod the 
tiny garden approach, pushed open the 
narrow door; and deposited her burdens 
within the passage. 

The passage was extremely small. It 
was distempered in pale green—Vir- 
ginia had distempered it—and the paint 
was white—Virginia had enameled it. 
The floor was stained—Virginia had 
stained it—and on it lay a very valuable 
old Persian corridor rug, relic of Lis- 
sendean. From Lissendean, too, came 
the marble fountainhead that was used 
for umbrellas, and the little carved-oak 
table. 

Cinderella’s expression changed as 
she entered her home—changed to an 
eager, glowing delight of anticipation. 
Light-footed, she ran up the tiny stair- 
case, and, pushing open the door of the 
back room on the landing, she flew to 
the side of a child who lay almost flat 
upon an invalid couch at the open win- 
dow. 

There were ecstatic cries—‘Virgie! 
Virgie!” and “Pansy, my Pansy Blos- 
som !’’—and the two sisters were cling- 
ing together in a rapture of affection. 

“Let’s look at you, Virgie, darling! 
Oh, yes, you are better! It has done 
you good, hasn't it, dear? Plenty to 
eat—you know you never have enough 
at home 

“Pansy! Pansy! 
talk, you silly baby! 
ways have plenty to eat! The point is, 
how have you been getting on? Has 
old Mrs. Brown fed you properly? And 
where is mamma?” 

“She’s still out, I think. I haven’t 
heard her come in. She went out this 
afternoon to call upon Major and Mrs. 
Simpson, and to buy some things to 
trim up a hat.” 

“Oh, but she doesn’t need another 
hat,” began Virginia, in vexation. “I 
trimmed her a new one only the day 


What nonsense you 
Of course I al- 


I left ”* She checked herself sud- 
denly. 

“Well, somebody sent her some 
money yesterday, I think,” replied 
Pansy. “She went this morning and 
bought herself a winter coat at Bax- 
ter’s sale. She said it was an econ- 
omy.” 

“And when winter comes, she'll say 
it’s out of date,” replied Virginia, with 
a little groan. “Oh, dear, I do wish 
she wouldn't do things like that! With 
poor Tony’s suit almost in rags, and he 
wanting a bicycle so frightfully!” 

“Well, you know it’s no use for me 
to say anything, don’t you, dear?” re- 
marked Pansy, with the quaintest as- 
sumption of wisdom. 

She would have been a pretty child 
but for her look of transparent, egg- 
shell frailness. Her hair, with bronze 
lights in it, clustered charmingly about 
her small face, and her eyes were as 
lovely as Virginia’s own, but with the 
haggard, hungry expression of a child 
who has no health. 

She was very small for her age, 
which was twelve. Her lameness was 
the result of a bad accident in baby- 
hood. Mr. and Mrs. Mynors had spent 
a winter on the Riviera, leaving their 
children in charge of a nurse. Mrs. 
Mynors had been warned that the nurse 
was untrustworthy, but had taken no 
notice of the caution. She had wished 
to set out on a certain date, and had 
said she had no time to make other ar- 
rangements. The woman had gone out 
for what is now known as a “joy ride” 
with the chauffeur and other chosen 
companions. She had taken with her 
Pansy, who wasethe baby, and Bernard, 
the elder boy, who was her favorite, 
leaving Tony at home in charge of Vir- 
ginia. The party had refreshed itself 
at many taverns on the way, and it was 
hardly surprising that the affair should 
have ended in an awful accident. Ber- 
nard had been killed, and the baby’s 
spine injured. The shock of his eldest 
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son’s loss was thought to have been the 
source of Mr. Mynors’ own lingering 
illness. 

Nine-year-old Virginia had waited 
all that terrible day, and part of the 
night, for the return of the motoring 
party. Old Brand, the butler, who had 
been with the Mynors from the time 
of her father’s boyhood, and who had 
begged his mistress not to leave this 
nurse in charge of the children; had sat 
hour after hour with Virginia on his 
lap, until, at ten o’clock, he had carried 
her up to bed, had left her in charge 
of the under nurse, and had himself 
gone out with one of the gardeners to 
see if he could hear_news of the motor 
party. 

Virginia, though in bed, had not been 
able to sleep. She had lain listening, 
listening for a sound in the silent house 
until the dawn had begun to break. 
Then she had heard wheels—wheels 


and voices on the gravel of the drive— 
and, slipping from her bed without 


arousing the sleeping nursemaid or 
Tony, she had run downstairs in her 
white nightie. 

All her life she would remember 
Brand’s face, as he strode into the hall 
and laid down upon a settle the burden 
that he carried—Bernard, with his head 
all shrouded in white linen. Then had 
come a doctor, stern and tight-lipped, 
with the moaning baby in his arms. 
Virginia could recall still the carbolic 
smell of the doctor’s clothes as he had 
gone upstairs, the blueness of the baby’s 
face in its waxen stillness, and the si- 
lence punctuated by faint moans. 

The grim realities of life had come 
then to the girl’s consciousness for the 
first time, never to leave her more. For 
some years—until she had gone to the 
school at which she- had met Miriam 
Rosenberg—she had been grave and 
silent, with a gravity unbefitting her 
years, her fine health, her promising 
future. After that she had yielded to 
the spell of youth and friendship and 


adventure, and life had seemed ever 
sweeter until the final shock of her 
father’s loss. 

This hot afternoon, gazing down 
upon Pansy’s pathetic fragility, she 
thought what sorrows had been hers in 
the twenty years of her short life. The 
future looked sadder than usual; her 
customary good cheer was temporarily 
absent. She felt a curious depression, 
a sense of coming trouble. 

“You look so grave, Virgie, darling!” 

“Pansy, I’m a perfect pig! I believe 
I’m suffering from that horrible feel- 
ing we used to call ‘after-the-party’ 
feeling.” 

“I don’t wonder,” replied Pansy 
sagely. “It must be pretty rotten to 
come back from all that fun and lux- 
ury and money to start being maid-of- 
all-work again. Oh, Virgie, what are 
we to do?” 

“To do? Why, get on, of course— 
do our work, and enjoy it!” cried Vir- 
ginia, springing up and going to thie 
window. “Oh, Pansy, the delphiniums! 
How this hot weather has brought them 
out! There wasn’t one in bloom when 
I left!” 

“I thought you’d be pleased with 
them!” cried the child, in eager de- 
light. “And look at the roses, too, 
Virgie—the Hiawatha, that you thought 
was dead!” 

“Darling Hiawatha! He came from 
home!” whispered Virginia. 

She knelt by the window, her elbows 
on the sill and her curved chin resting 
on her hands. The sweet Greuze eyes 
rested on the row of little garden plots, 
on the farther row that abutted upon 
them, and on the backs of the houses 
beyond those. She was young, it was 
summertime—and yet—and yet 

“Well,” said Pansy, “‘did Gerald send 
me his love or anything?” 

Virginia started. Gerald, at the mo- 
ment, filled her thoughts. She had 
missed him when he had gone away— 
had gone away without a word! She 
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had not expected to miss him so much, 
Yet, with the lack of perception of her 
youth, she failed to connect her pres- 
ent formless dejection with the thought 
of his departure. 

Pulling herself together with a de- 
termined effort, she turned from the 
window and explained to Pansy the 
fact that Gerald had been obliged to 
rush off to Liverpool for his father, 
and thus had naturally not had time for 
any special message or present. 

“But I’ve got something for you, 
sweetums,” she murmured caressingly. 
“You wait until the outside porter con- 
descends to deliver my boxes! You 
only wait!” 

Color flooded the cripple’s transpar- 
ent skin. 

“Oh, Virgie, Virgie! 
Tell me what it is!” 

“We'll make it a guessing game,” re- 
plied Virgie. “I'll just go and get on 
some old things, and we will play it 
properly. Where’s Tony, by the way?” 

“Gone with the eleven to play Bal- 
church. Did you know they’ve made 
him twelfth man? He's awfully 
bucked,” said. Pansy, with satisfaction. 
“T don’t expect he’ll be back yet.” 

“Oh, Pansy, but how splendid! He’s 
very young for it, isn’t he?” 

“Two years younger than the young- 
est man in the eleven,” announced 
Pansy, with satisfaction. “I’m making 
She 


What is it? 


him a tie, in the school colors,” 
took up her knitting with pride. 

A sound in the hall below struck Vir- 
ginia’s ear. 

“There’s mamma,” said she. “I must 
go and see her. Soon be back, dar- 
ling.” 

Slipping out of the room, she de- 
scended the stairs, and, entering the 
tiny drawing-room, on the right of the 
entrance passage, stood face to face 
with Mrs. Mynors. 

It was hard to believe that these were 
mother and daughter ; they looked more 
like sisters. The elder woman, in co- 
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quettish slight mourning, had the same 
face—broad at the brow, tapering at 
the chin—the same long, lovely eyes, 
deep-lashed, the same poise of the head, 
and wavy, golden-brown hair. A close 
observer alone would have marked the 
difference. The elder woman’s eyes 
were blue, like forget-me-nots—the 
hard blue that looks so soft, that never 
varies. Her daughter’s were less easy 
to describe. They were changeful as 
the sea, responsive to varying skies ; and 
just now, in the waning light, they 
seemed dark gray. 

“Well, my chick, how are you? I 
was having tea with the Simpsons, and 
forgot the time, or I should have been 
back before this. You’re looking bet- 
ter for your change. I’m glad I per- 
suaded you to go, though we got on 
pretty badly without you.” 

Passing her keen eyes over her 
daughter’s face, she seated herself, 
slightly drawing up her skirt with a 
motion which intimated that she ex- 
pected to havé her shoes untied. 

Unhesitatingly, Virginia knelt upon 
the ground and performed this service. 
The little room in which they were was 
a bower of luxury. In it were collected 
all the relics of their vanished past that 
Mrs. Mynors had thought herself un- 
able to do without—silver, miniatures, 
footstools, a soft couch, an 
It was like the 
boudoir of a Its owner 
cast a disgusted glance about her as she 
remarked : 

“Charwomen 
they ?” 

“Oh, I hoped you would have dusted 
this room yourself, just while I was 
away,” replied Virginia, “with a sigh, 
casting her housewifely eye upon the 
tarnished silver. It was a room that 
took a good hour a day to keep in 
proper order. 

“Well; Virgie, have you any news for 
me?” asked Mrs. Mynors presently, in 
her voice of tantalizing sweetness. 


cushions, 
Empire writing table. 


rich woman. 


never will dust, will 
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Virginia raised her eyes, puzzled by 
something in the voice. 

“News? Nothing very special,” she 
answered wonderingly. “I told you 
most of it in my letters. The flying, 
yesterday, was most interesting—quite 
worth staying for.” 

Mrs. Mynors sat meditatively while 
her daughter left the room, went up- 
stairs, found indoor shoes, and brought 
them down. She then carefully pulled 
the pins from the becoming hat and re- 
moved it, her mother sitting in calm 
acquiescence the while. Mrs. Mynors 
was uneasy. Her reading between the 
lines in Virginia’s innocent letters had 
certainly led her to conclude that Ger- 
ald Rosenberg meant to marry the girl. 
Had she herself made a fatal mistake in 
sending that letter to Gerald’s father 
before the matter had been clinched? 
She had felt doubts, but her dire need 
had driven her on. Now she was won- 


dering how to find words in which to 


convey to Virginia the blow that had 
descended. 

Virginia always divided the money. 
Each quarter she had apportioned to 
her mother the sum for the interest on 
the mortgage. But there had always 
been something else on which that 
money must be spent. 

What would Virgie say when she 
knew that Lissendean had gone—van- 
ished—that they would never revisit it 
—that Tony could never come into his 
inheritance? Far though she was from 
any feeling of self-blame, she yet was 
conscious of discomfort as she looked 
at her daughter’s unsuspecting face. 

It was easy to decide not to spoil 
Virgie’s first -evening at home by bad 
news. Leaving her daughter to carry 
her hat, gloves, and sunshade to the 
room above, she settled herself luxu- 
riously by the open window, with her 
feet up, and plunged into temporary 
forgetfulness in the pages of a very 
exciting novel. 

Meanwhile, the outside porter prov- 


ing better than his word, the trunk ar- 
rived and was unpacked. The enrap- 
tured Pansy found herself: mistress of 
a doll of almost inconceivable beauty, 
with jointed limbs and a body that 
could be washed in real water. Mims 
had added a chest of drawers and va- 
rious articles of clothing. The dress- 
ing and undressing of dolls had always 
been the little cripple’s one joy. Never, 
however, had she hoped to possess such 
a doll as this. 

Then Tony came home, hot and ex- 
ultant, looking such a fine boy’ in his 
flannels and school blazer. Our team 
had licked the other chaps, after a hard 
fight, during which, of course, the um- 
pire had given a verdict grossly un- 
fair and in favor of the rival eleven. 

He received his own present very 
graciously ; a curious collection of odd- 
ments it seemed-to the uninitiated, but 
he had marked what he wanted in a 
catalogue, and his sister had obediently 
bought as directed. Contrite wheels, 
eccentrics, female screws, and so on, 
were darkness to her mind, but pure 
joy to the recipient. 

In the delight of these two, in the 
narration of Tony’s successes, the sim- 
ple heart of the elder sister plunged 
itself, and found comfort. Her gift to 
her mother, a pair of really nice gloves, 
was also accepted graciously, though 
with an absence of enthusiasm that led 
Virginia to suspect that other things 
besides the winter coat had been pur- 
chased that morning at Baxter’s sale. 
Who could have sent money to her 
mother? She could think of nobody, 
for the men friends who had_ hov- 
ered continually about Lissendean had 
never penetrated to Laburnum Villa. 
Mamma, however, made no confidences, 
and could not, of course, be questioned. 

It came to be time for Mrs. Brown 
to depart, and mamma had no silver, 
and asked Virgie to pay her off. The 
young housekeeper then felt at liberty 
to go and survey her kitchen premises, 
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and to heave deep sighs at the sight of 
so many dirty pots and pans and the 
inevitable brown patch burned upon 
the enamel of her favorite saucepan. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Nobody who saw Virginia next 
morning, in her long blue linen apron, 
bringing up her mother’s early-morning 
tea, would have recognized the dainty 
flower of luxury who had moved over 
the polished floors of the art gallery. 

She put the tray beside the bed, drew 
back the curtains, and brought in the 
hot water, just as a housemaid might 
have done. Mrs. Mynors, rosy and 
beautiful among her pillows, rubbed her 
sleepy eyes and murmured, “Thank 
you, dear one,” in a perfunctory man- 
ner, stretching her white arms luxuri- 
ously, and adding fretfully, “Another 
grilling day!” 

Virginia made no answer to this com- 
ment, but withdrew to the kitchen, 
where Tony sat munching his fried 
bread and bacon and drinking his coffee 
with a schoolboy’s appetite. 

When he had been dispatched, clean, 
and ready for his day’s work, there was 
Pansy’s breakfast to be thought of. 
Dainty toast, fresh tea, a spoonful of 
jam, were arranged on a pretty tray 
and carried upstairs. Then Virginia 
leisure to sit down for a few 
minutes, drink what left of the 
coffee in Tony’s pot, and eat some bread 
and butter. In truth, she had little ap- 
petite. The heat sapped her strength, 
and she reflected sadly that it was a 
mistake to go away. A holiday made it 
harder to begin again. 

From the moment of finishing her 
breakfast till the moment of laying 
lunch, she never ceased from her la- 
bors. The kitchen must be thoroughly 
scrubbed before its dainty mistress 
could be friends with it again. Then 
there were beds to make, a room to 
sweep, three rooms to dust. Then her 


was at 
was 


mother came down, drank a cup of beef 
tea, and settled herself in the garden 
with some embroidery, while Virginia 
went up to make her bed and do her 
room. 

When lunch had been cleared and 
washed up, she had an hour’s breathing 
space. She spent it lying upon the bed 
in Pansy’s room, the little cripple hav- 
ing been moved, as usual, to her invalid 
couch by the window. 

Virginia was so tired that she herself 
felt alarmed. What was to become of 
them all if her health were to give way? 
The thought was too horrible to be 
dwelt upon. : 

Her mother, remarking the depres- 
sion of her spirits, was vexed. She 
could not help wishing that Virginia 
were not quite such a simpleton. If 
she had had an ounce of the coquette in 
her, she could have secured Gerald 
Rosenberg, and all would have been 
well. Mrs. Mynors had refrained from 


any kind of hint when the girl had 


gone to London in response to Miriam’s 
urgent invitation. She had thought that 
a hint might defeat itself. Now she 
was wondering whether, in view of her 
daughter’s obtuseness, she would not 
have done well to let her know what 
was expected of her. She could see 
that the girl was out of heart, and she 
shrank, partly from cowardice, partly 
from affection, from dealing the final 
blow. 

Yes—her utter notwith- 
standing, Mrs. Mynors had some affec- 
tion for Virginia. She misunderstood 
the girl, and undervalued her—she ac- 
cepted all her daughter’s burnt offer- 
ings and sacrifices as manifestly her 
own due; yet she trusted and leaned 
upon her with all the weight of her 
own empty egotism. 

Next morning, when the little figure 
in the long blue apron brought in tea, 
there was a businesslike letter lying 
upon the tray. Mrs. Mynors didnot 
open it until she had enjoyed her tea, 


selfishness 
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for it was from the solicitors who had 
foreclosed the mortgage, and well she 
knew that it was not likely to contain 
anything that would please her. 

She lay for some time, after she had 
eaten and drunk, glancing at the morn- 
ing paper and trying to bring herself 
to face the necessary unpleasantness. 
At last, heaving a sigh of boundless 
self-pity, she took the envelope in her 
pretty white hands and opened it. 

As she read, a sudden flush mounted 
to her very brow. A smothered ex- 
clamation broke from her. She was 
seized with trembling, her heart beat 
suffocatingly, ang, with a bound, she 
sprang from bed, rushed to her mirror, 
and stood there, surveying with spark- 
ling eyes the image of Virginia ee 
at the age of forty- -one. 

Oh, did the mirror lie, or was it true 
that she was very nearly as pretty as 
ever? Hardly a silver thread in. the 
beautiful ripe-gold hair that had no 
The teeth 
still perfect within the pretty lips. 
sarely discernible crows’ feet at the 
corners of the brilliant, expressive eyes. 
Plumper she was, no doubt, but to be 
plump prevents wrinkles. As she stood 
there, even in her disarray, she knew 
that she did not deceive herself. She 
was still a most attractive woman. 

And fate had sent her a chance like 
this! With pulses racing, she crept 
back to her bed and curled up there, 
trying to decide how best to take ad- 
vantage of this marvelous coincidence, 
this strange turn of fortune’s wheel. 

What a good thing that she was a 
woman of experience, no longer a shy 
girl! She must not lose this chance, 
as silly Virginia had lost hers! No, no! 
She was too clever for that. 

How well the French wit had said, 
“Si la jeunesse savait! Si la vieillesse 
pouvait” ! 

In herself, the two states of youth 
and age were met felicitously. She was 
old enough to know, young enough to 


slightest hint of red in it. 


enjoy. If she could not now take hold 
on cifcumstance and wrest her defeat 
into pure victory, then she was no bet- 
ter than a fool—and she had never 
thought herself that. 

All the time she was dressing, her 
lips would part in a smile that revealed 
those pretty teeth and a dimple that still 
lurked in a fold of her smooth cheek. 
Thrills of anticipation coursed most 
agreeably through her being. How had 
she been able to bear it so long—this 
crushing, stifling existence in an odious 
little box in a horrid, third-rate town? 
How patient she had been, what a mar- 
tyrdom she had borne! For the chil- 
dren it was, of course, different. For 
her, it had been a living burial. Now 
that it was over—now that she saw a 
shining gateway admitting her back to 
the world she loved so well—it seemed 
incredible that she should have stood it 
so long. 

What would Virgie say now—Virgie, 
who was always so mean and stingy, 
reproving her for gratifying even the 
simplest taste, expecting her to live as 
if she had been brought up in one of 
the cottages on her husband’s estate? 
She pictured the rapture of gratitude 
and devotion with which the girl would 
realize that her mother’s charm, her 
mother’s ability to hold a man’s affec- 
tion for twenty years and more, was 
to mend the family fortunes. She 
faced, only to disregard it, tHe fact that 
Virginia would have some ridiculous 
scruples about her father’s memory. 
She was very sure that, for Pansy’s 
and Tony’s sake, if not for her own, 
Virginia would welcome any way out. 

There was a tap at her door, and her 
daughter entered, soft-footed, carrying 
a cup on a tray. 

“T’ve brought you cold beef-tea jelly, 
dearest, as it is such a hot day,” said 
she, putting it down. “Would you like 
me to do your hair for you?” 

“Oh, my chick, if you only would! 
I feel quite overstrained! I’ve had 
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such extraordinary—such heart-search- 
ing news! I very nearly fainted when 
I was having my bath.” 

Virginia turned pale. The remem- 
brance of Pansy’s revelation concerning 
their “rewend” condition leaped to her 
mind. Something had stolen her buoy- 
ancy. She felt an inward flinching, as 
if she could not bear a fresh blow. It 
must be the heat. She took up a silver 
brush, and said, as stoutly as she could: 

“Well, mums, tell me all about it. I 
can bear it.” 

Mrs. Mynors pushed aside her golden 
tresses, opened a small drawer, searched 
it, and drew out the solicitor’s letter. 

“Virgie, I could not tell you the very 
day you came home,” she faltered. “It 
would have been brutal. But I suppose 
you must know.” 

Her daughter, taking the legal-look- 
ing document in her suddenly cold 
hands, sank, rather than seated herself, 
upon a chair, for the humiliating reason 
that she felt unable to stand. 

There was silence for a while in the 
tiny room, which, like the drawing- 
room downstairs, was a bower of lux- 
ury. Carpet, curtains, furniture, all 
were costly relics of bygone days— 
something to make a pillow between 
the dainty head of its mistress and the 
hard, cold boards of poverty. Even as 
she had cleaned the silver toilet articles 
yesterday, Virgie had noted a fresh bot- 
tle of a particularly expensive perfume 
affected by her mother. 

Now she read the letter—read the 
family doom. 

All gone! Everything! 

She put her hands to her head. 
must think. What was left? 

Nothing! They were paupers. Tony 
must leave school and become an errand 
boy. She, Virginia, must go into service, 
Pansy must be got into a home for crip- 
ples. Her mother? 

And she had gone without the neces- 
sities of life to keep up those payments, 


Lissendean! 


She 


while Mrs. Mynors had been squander- 
ing the money on petty luxuries! 

For a moment passion surged up so 
strongly in Virginia that she had to 
clench her hands and grind her teeth, 
while she shook with the effort to re- 
frain from telling the pretty, golden- 
haired doll once for all what she 
thought of her—this mother whom she 
had. so loved, whom dad had so loved! 
Almost his last words had been a plea 
to his daughter not to let her mother 
suffer if she could help it. 

Had she not done her best? What 
more could have been required of her?” 
She had sacrificed her whole life to 
the service of her loved ones—had 
drudged and toiled that her mother 
might have ease, had listened to her 
grumbling complaints, had humored her 
willfulness. All had been in vain! In 
vain! To her mother’s consternation, 
and even annoyance, Virginia slipped 
off her chair in a dead faint. 

With a sense of acute injury that her 
plump, useless hands should be called 
upon to render such service, Mrs. My- 
nors succeeded in lowering the girl to 
the floor. Then, still resentful, she 
actually got a wet sponge and laid it 
on her daughter’s forehead. This not 
succeeding, she found eau de Cologne, 
and applied that. After a time, Vir- 
ginia slowly returned to life and to a 
knowledge of the enormity of her be- 
havior. She dragged herself to her 
mother’s bed and lay down there until 


her swimming senses should readjust 


themselves. 

They were ruined! And her mother 
was buying winter coats and bottles of 
perfume! It was almost laughable. 

“You cannot reproach me, really, 
Virgie,” said her mother presently, 
speaking with sad submissiveness from 
out of her cloud of hair. “You must 
see that I couldn’t help spending that 
money, and also that I never dreamed 
what would be the result of getting be- 
hindhand with my payments. Our own 
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lawyer ought to have warned me. I 
consider him much to blame in the 
matter.” 

Virginia had nothing at all to say. 

“T can see that you do blame me,” 
Mrs. Mynors cried. “You lie there 
without a word of comfort—as if I had 
ruined you, and not myself, too! I 
suppose it’s as hard for me as for 
you.” 

Virgie turned her face over and hid 
it on the pillow. 

After gazing at her for some time, 
in a mood that accusing conscience 
made bitter, Mrs. Mynors decided to 
play her trump card. 

“You needn’t put on all these airs of 
tragic despair, Virgie. I’ve told you 
the bad news first. This morning I’ve 
had other news—the most extraordi- 
nary thing—the most unlikely coinci- 
dence—that you ever heard! Do you 
want me to tell you about it, or are 
you too ill to pay any attention ?” 

Virgie made an effort, and sat up. 

“I’m so sorry, mother. It was very 
sudden, you know, and it’s all so hor- 
rible—like falling over a precipice. I 
felt as if I couldn’t grasp it. I’m bet- 
ter now.” 

She slipped off the bed and tottered 
to the window, leaning out into the air. 

“Please tell me—everything,” she 
begged. 

Mrs. Mynors leaned forward, and a 
little mischievous smile showed her 
dimple, as she said, playing nervously 
with the articles in her manicure set: 

“Did you ever hear me speak of the 
man I was once engaged to—the man 
I jilted to marry your father—Mr. 
Gaunt ?” 

“I believe I have,” replied Virginia, 
knitting her brows. 

“It was a tiresome affair,” went on 
the lady, with a sigh. “He was very 
young and impetuous That’s per- 
haps putting it too mildly—he had a 
shocking temper, and he didn’t take his 
jilting at all peaceably. I know I was in 


fault—but what is a girl to do? He 
was a mere boy. When I promised to 
marry him, I had never seen your father 
—and you know, Virgie, darling, how 
irresistible he was.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Virginia, telling 
herself that, after all, her mother must 
have loved the dead man better than 
had appeared. 

The dainty lips curved,into a yet 
broader smile. 

“Poor Gaunt! It seems that he has 
never married,” went on the musical 
voice. “He was too madly in love, | 
suppose, for any transfer of his affec- 
tions to be possible. But the point of 
it all is this: I have this morning heard 
that it is he who holds the mortgage on 
our property. Lissendean belongs to 
him!” 

Virginia’s big, sad eyes opened. very 
wide. 

“T heard this morning from the law- 
yers that he’s in London for.a week 
or two, and wants to get the business 
finished off. I’ve made my little plan. 
I mean to go up to town and see him, 
Virgie.” 

The words brought Virginia to her 
feet. 

“To go and see him?” 

“Yes. I must, for my children’s sake, 
make an appeal to his kindness of heart. 
The pain I caused him must long ago 
have been forgotten, and if I can only 
procure an interview with him, I feel 
very little doubt of being able to per- 
suade him to allow us more time.” 

Virginia considered. 

“Do you think he'll see you? It might 
be very painful for him. Have you 
heard nothing of him since your mar- 
riage?” 

“Nothing. He lives in the country 
now, it seems. He must have inherited 
the place that belonged to his old great- 
aunts. He always used to tell me that 
there was not much chance of his com- 
ing into it. He was a fine fellow, in 
his way, only difficult—so jealous, for 
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one thing. However, it would be most 
interesting to meet him. I wonder,” co- 
quettishly, “if he will know me again? 
I don’t fancy that I have changed 
much,” 

“Very little, I should think,’ said 
Virgie. “The miniature that father had 
done of you the first year you were 
married is still just like you.” 

Mrs. Mynors smiled brightly. She 
was beginning to recover her good hu- 
mor. 

“Unless he has altered strangely, he 
will not be cruel to the widow and the 
fatherless,” she murmured pensively. 
“Cheer up, Virgie. All is not yet lost. 
Try to be a little hopeful, dear child.” 

Virginia sat twisting her hands to- 
gether, turning the matter over in her 
mind. Her mother’s creditor was her 
mother’s old lover. Her mother was 
going to seize this fact and make the 
most of it. Something in Virginia re- 
volted at the idea, but she could not 
urge her objections. She fixed her pur- 
ple-gray eyes upon the gay face in the 
mirror. It might have been that of-a 
woman without a care. Every instinct 
in her mother was kindled at the idea 
of once more encountering, and most 
probably conquering, what had been 
hers once and would turn to her’ again. 

A stepfather! That was an idea to 
make one wince. With all the ingrained 
fidelity of her simple nature, the girl 
hated the thought. 

Yet, after all, what was the alterna- 
tive? 

She felt that the family fortunes had 
passed beyond her power to adjust or 
alter. As long as a foothold of dry 
ground remained, she had, as it were, 
protected those dear ones from the rag- 
ing flood. Now that the tide had swept 
them away, and they were all tossing on 
the waters, could she object to her 
mother’s seizing a rope—any rope— 
that might be flung to them? 

“T suppose he knows,” she said, after 
a long pause, “he knows that it is you?” 


“I suppose so. These coincidences 
are very curious. I’ve never seen him 
—never even heard from him—since 
our rupture.” She reflected, her chin 
on her hand. “Strange that he should 
have inherited money,” she observed. 
“He wasn’t at all well off when I knew 
him, though he was very ambitious. He 
wrote—essays, and so on—for the 
press. He was certainly clever. 
Twenty-two years since I saw him last! 
How strange it seems! I used to be 
afraid, at first, that he might try to 
kill me or your father—he was so vio- 
lent. At our wedding we had special 
police arrangements, but nothing hap- 
pened—nothing at all.”” She spoke as 
if the fact were slightly disappointing. 

“It’s a chance,” sighed Virginia. “If 
you can bear it, mother—if it’s not ask- 
ing too much of you to go and beg a 
favor from a man you once wounded 
—then I think you'd better try.” 

Mrs. Mynors’ mouth drooped at the 
corners, and her face took on the sweet- 
est look of resignation. 

“Virgie, dearest, you can fancy—you 
can understand something of what it 
will cost me. But for my children’s 
sakes I must put my own feelings aside. 
I must go and see what I can do. Let 
me see. Where—how—could I meet 
him? A solicitor’s office does not lend 
itself Oh, Virgie, I have it! What 
a comfort, what a piece of good luck, 
that I became a life member of the 
Sportswoman three years ago! I'll ask 
him to meet me there. I'll write a note 
to be given to him direct—and I don’t 
think he’ll refuse. If he does, I’ll just 
go to London and take him by storm. 
I vow I'll see him somehow! Leave it 
to me, Virgie. You shall see what I 
can do. When my children’s bread is 
at stake, no effort shall be too great, 
no sacrifice too difficult.” 

Later on, when Virginia had done 
her hair to perfection and gone away 
to her neglected work, Mrs. Mynors 
took a chair, mounted it, and unlocked 
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a small drawer at the top of her tallboy. 
There were several bundles of letters 
and papers in the drawer, and a small 
jewel case containing a ring. She 
searched among the papers for one 
loose envelope, addressed in a forcible, 
small, but not cramped handwriting. 

She sat down, with this letter and 
the ring box upon her knee. The letter 
ran: 


You make a mistake. It is not the trans- 
fer of your affections from myself to Mynors 
of which I complain, for this has not taken 
place. What has happened is simply that 
you have bartered yourself for his money 
and position. If I had been cursed with a 
few hundreds a year more than he has, you 
would not have forsaken me. 

You never loved me; but for a whole year 
you have succeeded in deceiving me—in 
making me believe that you did. This is 
the thing I find unpardonable. Men have 
killed women for such treachery as yours. 
Were I to kill you, it would save poor 
Mynors a good many years of misery. But 
the code of civilized morals forbids so sat- 
isfactory a solution. You must live, and 
destroy his illusions, one by one. 

I ought to thank you for my freedom, but 
that I cannot do, being human. As a man 
in worse plight than mine once said: “My 
love hath wrought into my life so far that 
my doom is, I love thee still.” There lies 
the humiliation and the sting. 


The woman’s lips curved into a smile 
of foreseen triumph. The insult in the 
first part of the letter was nothing to 
her. There was his written confession; 
in spite of her betrayal, he loved her 
still. After the lapse of all these years 
the lava torrent of his boyish fury had 
no doubt cooled. The love might well 
remain. 


CHAPTER V. 


A week later, Mrs. Mynors stood be- 
fore her mirror at a much earlier hour 


than was her wont. She was arranging 
her veil with a hand that shook and 
eyes full of a curious mixture of anx- 
iety and triumph; anxiety because she 
was bound upon an errand of enormous 
strategic importance, triumph, because 


her imagination ran on ahead and 
pictured things that she would have 
blushed to own. 

Her old lover had assented to her 
proposal for a meeting. He was to be 
this morning, at twelve o’clock, at the 
Sportswoman—that smartest and most 
go-ahead of county ladies’ clubs in Lon- 
don. 

Virginia stood near. She held in her 
hand a dainty hand bag embroidered 
with steel beads and lined with pale 
violet. Into this she was putting a 
purse, a powder puff, a wisp of old lace 
that was supposed to be a handkerchief, 
and so on. The aroma of the expen- 
sive perfume was over everything. 

Mrs. Mynors’ costume was a subtle 
scheme of faint half mourning. It was 
most becoming. 

“What time do you think you'll be 
back?” asked Virginia. 

“My child, how can I say? You must 
expect me when you see me. It de- 
pends so much upon what I accomplish. 
If Osbert Gaunt proves disagreeable, I 
must just get a bit of lunch at the club 
and come straight home. If he’s hos- 
pitably inclined—why, you see, it might 
be later.” 

“T only wanted to know how much 
money you're likely to spend.” 

“Don’t trouble about that, dear one. 
I have plenty of money for my modest 
needs.” 

She stepped back, surveyed the gen- 
eral effect of her appearance, and sighed 
a little. Then, opening one of the small 
jewel drawers in her toilet table, she 
took out a ring case, and slipped the 
ring it contained upon her finger. It 
was a large tourmalin, set in smail bril- 
liants—a lovely blue, like the eyes of 
its wearer. 

“What a pretty ring! I never saw it 
before!” said Virginia, with interest. 
She loved pretty things. That trait she 
had inherited from her mother. 

“His engagement ring,’ said the 
widow pensively. ‘He wouldn’t take 
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it back. -He said it would bring a curse 
upon any woman who wore it. He shall 
see that I have kept it.” 

Virginia’s heart surged up within her 
until she almost broke into weeping, 
Her own mother—the widow of Ber- 
nard Mynors—the widow of the most 
beloved, the dearest, the best, the hand- 
somest She was setting out gayly 
to fascinate an old lover—wearing on 
her finger the ring he had bestowed in 
the days when she had never seen her 
husband. 

“How can she?” thought Virgie to 
herself. 

Her mother was a continual puzzle to 
her. In her intense simplicity, she took 
her, usually, at her own valuation. She 
believed devoutly that it was at great 
personal cost that Mrs. Mynors was 
going to town that day; she judged 
her mother’s feelings by her own. And 
yet—and yet 

The sound of wheels on the road out- 
side caused her to look from the win- 
dow. 

“\Why, here’s an empty fly stopping 
at the door,” said she, in a tone of 
surprise. 

“T ordered it, Virgie,’ replied her 
mother, a little embarrassed. ‘I have 
so little strength, especially of a morn- 
ing, I felt that on an errand like this 
[ should want all my force, all my 
coolness. This heat is so unnerving.” 
She smiled deprecatingly. “My poor 
little fly is the sprat to catch a whale,” 
she laughed. Then, impetuously, she 
flung her arms about her daughter’s 
neck. “Wish me luck! Oh, wish me 
luck!” she cried. 

Virginia’s warm heart leaped at the 
cry. She embraced her mother with all 
the fervor she dared employ for fear 
of crushing the delicate dress. 

They went downstairs together. Mrs. 
Mynors stepped into the shabby fly with 
a look of disdainful fortitude, her sun- 
shade was given her, and, with a wave 


of her hand to the girl at the gate, she 
started off upon her great mission. 

Virgie went slowly into the kitchen, 
sat down wearily, and poured out her 
tepid tea. After eating and drinking a 
few mouthfuls listlessly, she roused 
herself to prepare fresh tea for Pansy 
and to carry her breakfast upstairs. 

“Good morning, precious! How have 
you slept?” she cried cheerily, as she 
set down the tray, drew up the blind, 
and went to the bedside. 

Pansy lay there smiling, perfectly flat 
on her back, with Ermentrude, the new 
doll, at her side. 

“Slept booful. Not one pain all night. 
But I’m fearfully hungry, Virgie!” 

“J don’t wonder. I’m dreadfully 
late! I had to get mother off, you see. 
She’s just started,” replied Virginia, 
trying to keep the sorrow out of her 
trembling voice. She stooped, touched 


a handle below the bed, and, with in- 
credible care and delicacy, wound the 
little cripple up into a posture just 


enough tilted to enable her to feed her- 
self. 

“Gone to see a gentleman she used 
to know before she knew dad,” re- 
marked Pansy, pondering. “He'll think 
she’s every bit as pretty as she was then, 
don’t you think so?” 

“Yes, I’m sure he must think so.” 

“Oh, Virgie!’ after a long pause. 
“Suppose he were to ask her again?” 

Her sister winced as this dark idea 
was thus frankly expressed in words. 
She had, however, been more or less 
prepared for it. 

“T don’t think it very likely, Pansy,” 
she replied slowly. “But if he did, and 
if mother thought it was her duty to 
say yes, we mustn’t make -it hard for 
her.” 

“How could it be her duty to say 
yes?” demanded Pansy argumenta- 
tively. “She loved dad, and it would be 
beastly to have a stepfather.” 

“Tt would be beastlier still not to 
have enough to eat,” was the thought 
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in Virgie’s heart. She did not express 
it, however. The child knew nothing 
of the terrible state of things, and must 
not know unless it was inevitable. 

“We'll hope for the best, darling. He 
may not ask her,” she said softly. ““And 
now eat your breakfast while I go and 
clear away downstairs.” 


From Euston, one must positively 
take a taxi in order to arrive at Dover 
Street. Mrs. Mynors instructed the 
driver to throw back the hood, and 
reclined, her sunshade between her deli- 
cate face and the June sun, enjoying 
a few minutes of the kind of pleasure in 
which she reveled. 

Ah, the joy of it! The gay streets, 
the well-dressed crowds, the enticing 
shops, the loaded flower baskets at the 
street corners, the window boxes in the 
tall houses, the flashing cars, the bustle 
and movement of London in the sea- 
son! Here, she felt, was her native 
element. To this she belonged—she 
whom a cruet fate had treated so ill as 
to cause the whole structure of her 
pleasure to crumble to nothing at the 
very time of life when a woman begins 
to feel that she needs comforts and 
luxury. 

For forty years she had enjoyed that 
empire which any beautiful woman may 
enjoy if she chooses. Her beauty had 
prevented every one who came near her 
from realizing the truth about her. Had 
you told her that she was a monster of 
selfishness, that never had she loved 
anybody but herself, that she had jilted 
a poor man to marry a rich one, and 
that she had loved neither the one nor 
the other, she would simply have won- 
dered how your mind could have be- 
come so warped as to cause you to utter 
such slanders. 

Now that she had the twofold weap- 
ons of beauty and misfortune, surely 
none could resist. 

Not for long years had her heart so 
throbbed, her blood run so swiftly, as 


this morning, as her taxi turned out of 
Bond Street, slid along Grafton Street 
into Dover Street, and stopped at the 
doors of the club. Since her husband's 
death she had never entered it. Now 
she wondered how she had kept away 
so long, and admired with fervor her 
own Spartan heroism. How meekly she 
had bowed under undeserved adver- 
sity ! 

She strolled into the ladies’ dressing 
room, put down her sunshade, and con- 
templated herself in a mirror. The 
things she had seen in the shops that 
morning—the costumes in the streets— 
had put her somewhat out of conceit 
with her own appearance. The mirror, 
however, restored all her self-confi- 
dence. She was looking lovely, with a 
bloom in her cheeks that the fagged-out 
London women who were chatting lan- 
guidly near her could not hope to emu- 
late. 

She used her powder with judgment 
and restraint, adjusted her veil, and 
went out into the hall. 

“I’m going into the chintz parlor,” 
she said to the page boy, “and I’m ex- 
pecting a gentleman by appointment. 
Bring him to me there—Mrs. Mynors.” 

“Member, ma’am?” said the boy 
doubtfully. 

She smiled sweetly. 

“Yes; but I’ve been away fer two 
years. Look up the name, if you are 
in doubt. You'll find me among the 
life members.” 

She went upstairs, outwardly quite 

though inwardly she was 
with a storm of excitement 
she could not wholly under- 


tranquil, 
shaken 
which 
stand. 

In the old days, she had feared Os- 
bert Gaunt. She remembered that, 
Devoted slave as he had been, she had 
though she did not own it to herself. 
had, perhaps, some faint, instinctive 
premonition that he was in reality her 
master. He had been subject to bursts 
of passion—to fits of sullen rage. It 
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had been exciting, but exhausting, to 
be loved by him. 

All that had been twenty years ago. 
What was he now? 

She surveyed the pretty little parlor, 
furnished in_a clever imitation of the 
Georgian era. From among the chairs 
she selected two. Then, changing her 
mind, she chose a small couch, with 
room for two to sit upon it. She 
brought forward a little table, put some 
magazines upon it, opened one, and be- 
came so-absorbed in the sketch of a 
Paris gown which it contained that she 
started annoyingly at the voice of the 
page boy crying sonorously, “A gentle- 
man for Mrs. Mynors!” 

Osbert Gaunt walked in. Her first 
thought was that she would have known 
him anywhere. Certainly, his was a 
personality not easy to forget. He was 
dark skinned by nature, and, as he lived 
in the open air, he was also much 
tanned. His black hair was slightly 
softened with gray at the temples, but 
his mustache was raven black, and it 
altered his appearance to something ut- 
terly unlike her memory of the keen, 
young, boyish face. 

He walked with the limp that she 
remembered well, and as they shook 
hands, his glance swept over her from 
head to foot, appraising and, as it 
seemed, condemning, for his lip curled 
in a sneer. He was perfectly self-pos- 
sessed, while the lady was genuinely 
agitated. 

“T trust that I am punctual to your 
appointment, madam?” he said dryly. 

They were alone in the room. She 
noticed that with thankfulness, even 
while she realized how entirely the man 
had the advantage over her. To her, 
this interview meant everything; to 
him, apparently, very little. 

She was so much affected that she 
sat down at once, making a little ap- 
pealing movement with her hand that 
he should sit beside her, as she mur- 
mured: 


“Oh, Osbert, you are good to come! 
And you're so little changed!” 

He replied with an indifference that 
amounted to discourtesy : 

“T came to suit my own convenience. 
And I have changed completely.” 

With this preliminary amenity, he 
looked around, chose a chair, brought it 
forward, and sat down facing her. His 
rudeness was so disconcerting that she 
forgot her part, and spoke confusedly: 

“Oh, no, indeed, you have not 
changed—you always used to contra- 
dict! That was part of your tempera- 
ment.” 

“Pardon me. I am not here to dis- 
cuss my temperament,” was the instant 
retort. “I’ve come on business.” 

She made a little deprecating sound, 
as if he had hurt her. 

“Oh, Osbert, this is dreadful! Dread- 
ful! If I had expected this, I wouldn’t 
have appealed to you! How could I 
dream that you would have remained 
unforgiving all these years?” 

She drew out the tiny handkerchief, 
redolent of lily of the valley. In the 
old days a tear from her had driven him 
mad. 

“You surprise me,” was his answer. 
“T understood that you desired to dis- 
cuss a mortgage. If you will allow me 
to say so, I must confess that any allu- 
sion from you to our past relations 
the worst of 


, 


seems to me to be in 
taste.” 

“Osbert! Oh, Osbert! That you can 
speak so to me! It’s useless—quite use- 
less—to go farther! Had I been rich 
and prosperous, I could understand 
your desire to taunt me! I never could 
have believed that you would stoop to 
it when you know quite well the straits 
to which we are reduced—that I and 
mine are starving!” 

Again his look swept over her, as if 
mocking at her general aspect of sub- 
dued luxury. 

“Madam, it seems to me that the un- 
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fortunate tradesmen whom you employ 
are more likely to starve than you are,” 
he said emphatically. “But, as regards 
your financial position, that is, I sup- 
pose, part of the subject that we are 
here to discuss. I gather that my fore- 
closing of this mortgage embarrasses 
you seriously ?” 

She kept her face turned from him, 
allowing one crystal tear to lie undried 
upon her soft cheek, as she answered, in 
low, grief-broken tones: 

“We were almost beggars before. 
This is the final straw.” 

He took the chance she gave him to 
look full at her. Her aspect of humilia- 
tion and discouragement seemed to 
please him. 

“Good!” said he. “Then we come to 
something definite. What do you sug- 
gest that I should do in this matter? 
I’m a little puzzled, because you can’t, 
I think, have supposed that I would be 
likely to strain any point in your favor 
—rather, perhaps, the reverse, eh?” 

She paused, as it were, for breath. 
What could she do? She had thought 
of him in many ways, but had foreseen 
nothing like this. Even her impervious 
vanity was forced to the conclusion that 
the sight of her, in her scarcely im- 
paired beauty, moved him no more than 
if she had been a hairdresser’s block. 
Not even the ashes of passion remained. 
He was pleased that she should be hu- 
miliated; he liked to have her at his 
feet! Oh, why had she not guessed 
that a nature like his—warped, dis- 
torted, embittered—would but rejoice 
at seeing the woman who had injured 
him brought low? His foot was on her 
neck! She felt inclined to spring up 
and rush from the room—or to snatch 
his hands and make some wild appeal. 
Why, this was the man who had trem- 
bled at her touch—who had thrashed 
the son of a peer for saying that she 
was a flirt! This was the man who 
had been made happy with a smile, des- 
perate with a frown. Yet now 


In fierce longing to bring him once 
more into subjection, she stifled her re- 
sentment, she resisted her impulse to 
give way. As his insulting words stung 
her, she winced, like one enduring an 
unworthy blow. 

“T made a mistake,” she said, in a 
low voice. “I must own it. I actually 
did, as you suggest, hope that you 
would strain a point in my favor. All 
that I remember of you is noble. I fan- 
cied that the fact—which I admit—that 
I once injured you, so far from being 
against me, would constrain vou the 
more to serve me, if you could.” 

“Indeed! So that was what you 
thought? It was rather clever of you, 
but not quite clever enough. I have to 
own that I don’t at all consider that 
your having successfully hoodwinked 
me twenty years ago gives you a right 
to do it again. But let that pass: It’s 
the mortgage that we must keep in 
mind. I think it not impossible that we 
may come to terms—that I may be able 
to afford you some relief—on condi- 
tions’—he held up his hand hastily as 
she turned impulsively on her seat— 
“on conditions, I say. You had better 
wait to hear me,” 

For the first time she let her eves 
meet -his. The cruelty, the ironic sense 
of mastery, conveyed to her from be- 
neath those half-shut lids made her 
shudder involuntarily. So might an in- 
quisitor have surveyed- the victim 
brought, bound, into his presence. Still, 
she kept up the pose—the only one that 
occurred to her scared wits—of relying 
upon his nobility. 

“T knew—I knew you could not mean 
to be merciless,” she faltered. 

“Don’t go too fast,” he replied coldly. 
“There is much to consider before 
thanks can appropriately be offered. In 
the first place, a few questions are nec- 
essary. To begin: Have you a daugh- 
ter, with a quite remarkable resem- 
blance to yourself, and was she in Lon- 
don a week or two ago, with some 
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friends who have a motor car—a young 
man and a young woman?” 

Mrs. Mynors sat a moment speech- 
less, considering this new turn of the 
incredible conversation. 

“Yes,” she faltered at last, “that is 
quite true. Virginia was in town, with 
our friends the Rosenbergs.” 

His lip curled. 

“Virginia! You 
yourself !” 

“Tt was my husband’s wish,” she 
stammered. “She’s the dearest, the best 
girl in the world ¥ ; 

“Madam,” with mock reverence, 
“that is an unnecessary statement—she 
is your daughter—and she is a replica 
of you. I saw her in a picture gallery, 
not long ago. Interested by the aston- 
ishing likeness, I took pains to over- 
hear some of her conversation. The 
second Virginia is, I am convinced, 
worthy of the first—which is saying 
a great deal. You are attached to her, 
madam ?” 

“Attached to her? Attached to my 
darling daughter? Are you mad, Os- 
bert ?” 

“T don’t think so. I’m still a bach- 
elor, you know, and the proposal that 
I put before you is this: If your daugh- 
ter will accept the position that her 
mother declined, we will cry quits, you 
and I.” 

She almost screamed in the extremity 
of her surprise and mortification. Had 
he struck her with a horsewhip, she 
could not have felt outraged. 
Fury, resentment, a wild, combative re- 
sistance that she could not recognize as 
jealousy, deprived her for a while of 
speech. She was choking, inarticulate, 
with the force of blind feeling that 
shook her as a tempest shakes a tree, 

“You are atrocious!” she ejaculated 
at last. “Simply atrocious! What can 
you mean? Virgie won’t have you!” 

“In that case, there will be no need 
of further discussion,” was his answer. 
“In your place, I think I should urge 

6 


named her after 


more 


her to accept the offer. If she does 
accept it, I will make you an allowance 
of three hundred pounds a year for 
life, besides undertaking the expense 
of your son’s education. Are there 
other children?” 

She was staring at him as one may 
gaze, fascinated, upon a cobra about 
to strike. 

“One other,” she replied hurriedly, 
“a little girl. She is lame.” 

“Ha!” A dull flush rose to his face. 
“Cripples seem to haunt your footsteps. 
Well—in the event of your accepting 
my offer, it shall be my care to see that 
she has the proper treatment and the 
best advice.” 

“Good gracious me,” slowly said the 
bewildered woman, “am I dreaming? 
Osbert, you must be mad!” 

“Madam, I think you will find that 
I’m considered remarkably sane by 
most people. Anyway, you have my 
offer—make what you can of it. I'll 
put it in writing, if you like. Your 
daughter won’t find many husbands 
who would be willing to marry and pro- 
vide for the entire family. Yet you see 
—such is my devotion that I’m ready 
to do even this for her charming sake.” 

“Devotion? You have no devotion!” 
she cried wildly. “You're taking ad- 
vantage of my helplessness to torture 
me! You'd torture Virginia! How 
can you feel any devotion for a girl 


’ 


you have only set eyes upon once?” 
“Well, we will say it is not devotion 

that inspires me, but a desire to get a 

bit of my own back,” said he, with a 


most unpleasant smile. “She will be 
the Andromeda, sacrificed for the rest 
of you—offered to the beast—myself. 
You flinched from such a fate; if she 
now undertakes to brave it, won’t that 
be poetic justice?” 

Mrs. Mynors swallowed once or 
twice, blinked, tried to visualize the im- 
pression this speech gave. Since his 
entrance, nothing that Gaunt had said 
had sounded real. There had been a 
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sarcasm, a jeering cadence—he had 
been playing with her all the time. But 
these words had a different ring. He 
was in earnest. His last sentence re- 
vealed to her something of his inner 
state of mind. It was like coming, in 
the dusk, upon the sudden mouth of 
a black pit. She had said, “You'd 
torture Virginia,” and something in his 
reply suggested that her random words 
were true. 

She sat staring at the set mask of his 
face. The old fear of him came back, 
after twenty years, racing up across 
the vistas of memory as the Brittany 
tide races over the St. Malo sands. In 
this man there was something perverted 
—something evil—something with 
which she must hold no traffic, make 
no bargain. She knew that she ought 
to end this preposterous interview—to 
speak afew dignified, reproachful 


words, and leave the tempter and his 
monstrous proposal. : 
“Virginia,” she managed at last to 


say, “shall never even know of your 
horrible suggestion.” 

He took his watch from his pocket, 
glanced, at it, replaced it, and spoke: 

“Then you reject this offer uncondi- 
tionally?” 

“As you foresaw that I should!” she 
cried, with a burst of tears, hastily 
choked back. 

“Oh, pardon me. I foresaw nothing 
of the kind. You forget that in old 
times I knew you rather well, and ] 
never thought you a fool.” 

“But you are impossible—outrage- 
ous!” she expostulated. ‘“‘Why should 
you want to marry Virginia?” 

“I’m old enough to know my own 
mind, I suppose. My reasons—pardon 
me—are not your concern. My terms 
are before you, and I’m somewhat 
pressed for time. If you refuse, tout 
court, there’s nothing further to be said. 
I'll take my leave. But it seems to me 
that you might submit the case to the 
judgment of Miss Mynors. Tell her 


that I have an estate in Derbyshire and 
can settle five thousand pounds upon 
her, in addition to what I propose do- 
ing for her family. If she has anything 
like her mother’s eye to the main 
chance, she’ll think twice before turnin 

me down.” ¢ 

Part of the rage that surged in the 
woman's heart as she glared at him 
was sheer jealousy—jealousy of her 
young, fresh daughter. They had met, 
those two. He had seen Virginia in 
a picture gallery. He, a man of past 
forty, wanted to marry this girl of 
twenty! Oh, what a fool! What a 
fool! When she, the suitable age, the 
suitable partner, the old lost love in 
almost all her old charm, sat there be- 
fore him! 

“Osbert,” she murmured faintly, 
“don’t jeer at me! For pity’s sake, be 
yourself—your old self—for five min- 
utes! Tell me the meaning of this un- 
kind jest!” 

“Once more, madam, let me assure 
you that I am in earnest. I mean what 
I say. I’m aware that my proposal does 
sound quixotic, but I'll have it all le- 
gally embodied and made certain. If 
Miss Mynors will marry me, I will do 
for you what I have said. If she will 
not, then I regret to be unable to offer 
you any assistance.” 

He took up his hat and rose. 

“May I know whether you will un- 
dertake to my offer to your 
daughter ?’’ he asked. “If you decline, 
I leave London to-day. I farm my own 
land, and we're busy at Omberleigh 
just now. If you decide to tell her, I'll 
await the first post here in London, the 
day after to-morrow; and, in the event 
of her being favorably inclined, I shall 
come down to Wayhurst that after- 
noon.” 

Mrs. Mynors clenched her small, in- 
effectual fists. There he stood, pitiless. 
Her presence meant nothing to him; it 
left him utterly unmoved. How he had 


convey 
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changed from the days of his emotional 
youth! 

He was master of the situation. If 
she arose in her offended majesty, 
marched off, and left him—to what 
must.she return? To absolute pauper- 
ism. She had no relatives of her own, 
and her husband’s few distant cousins 
had been far more frequently appealed 
to than her daughter knew, and were 
tired of helping. By promising to let 
Virginia know his terms, she committed 
herself to nothing. If there had been 
an alternative! But there really was 
not. 

She, too, rose. 

“I—I suppose I must tell Virginia,” 
she said sullenly. “But I shall forbid 
her to accept your preposterous sug- 
gestion.” 

“Oh, no, you won’t,” he replied, again 
with that odious smile. “Too much 
hangs upon it for you. We part, then, 


with at least a sporting chance of meet- 


ing again. I hope I shall prove a duti- 
ful son-in-law. Good morning.” 

He bowed, seeming not to notice her 
appealing hands, outstretched in one 
last attempt to pierce his armor. 

He was gone. Thus ended her mis- 
sion—the last throw of the dice, upon 
which she had staked so much! 

Nothing now between her and beg- 
gary but the remains of the check for 
twenty pounds sent to her by Mr. Ro- 
senberg ! 

CHAPTER VI. 

Virginia, lily pale in the heat, sat at 
the window of the tiny parlor dignified 
by the name of dining room, adding up 
accounts. 

She had given Pansy her lunch, eaten 
some bread and cheese herself, and left 
the child to her daily afternoon rest, 
while she applied herself to a discus- 
sion of ways and means. 

It was Tony’s half holiday, and he 
would be home, he had promised, at 
five o'clock, to help her carry down 


the little invalid into the garden to have 
tea. He was renouncing an hour of his 
precious cricket to do this. What a 
darling he was! Virginia’s eyes grew 
misty as she thought of him. How 
pluckily he went without things that 
“other chaps” had! How loyally he re- 
frained from piercing her heart with 
the thought of her own helplessness to 
supply him with what he wanted! 

Now, for the first time, she was 
alone with the problem created by her 
mother’s improvidence. In all its bare 
hideousness the thing confronted her. 
The rent was due. They had always 
waited to pay it until the check for the 
quarter’s rent at Lissendean came in. 
Now there was no check to be expected. 
If her mother’s errand to-day had 
failed, she must give notice to quit that 
very afternoon. Even so—where was 
this quarter’s rent to come from? Her 
balance at the bank was seven pounds 
six and twopence. 

The furniture must be sold. This, 
with her mother’s pretty things, would 
pay the landlord. Afterward—what? 

The sweet eyes grew dim with a 
bewildered pain. Why had Gerald 
Rosenberg gone away without a word? 
Yet, when she asked herself why not, 
she had no intelligible answer to give. 
Nothing had passed between him and 
her, in words. Only she had been con- 
scious of his unceasing, absorbed at- 
tention, given to herself, whenever they 
had been in company. There had been 
a tiny, secret thread of mutual under- 
standing—or so Virginia had thought. 
It now appeared that she had been mis- 
taken. There had been nothing between 
them. It was like brushing gossamer 
from before one’s eyes. It had been 
there, but it was nothing. The first 
strong light of reason dispersed it. 
Something that had been very sweet, 
very poignant, had come to an end, 
While telling herself that it had all been 
her own fancy, inwardly she knew it 
wa#hot so; there had been something. 
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But it had been only gossamer—just 
midsummer madness. 

Now that the doom had fallen, she 
_ would never see the Rosenbergs again. 
She would have to be a governess, if 
such a post could be obtained. 

Keenly she wondered what was pass- 
ing between Mrs. Mynors and her old 
lover. Though her nature revolted 
from the idea, she yet caught herself 
hoping that a marriage between the two 
might come about. If this Mr. Gaunt 
—what an uncomfortable name !—was 
ready to take his former sweetheart to 
his home, he surely would offer asylum 
to her children; or, if not, arrange that 
they could be together elsewhere. 

Ah, that would be the thing! She 
lost herself in visions of this little home 
with herself, Pansy, and Tony in it— 
no mother to wait upon; for, dearly as 
Virginia loved the privilege of waiting 
upon her mother, she yet had to own 
that it was mamma who made things 
difficult. 


. Certainly, her ambitions, for a lovely 
girl of twenty, were singularly modest. 
Modest as they were, they seemed, nev- 
ertheless, unattainable. 

She shut her neatly kept books, with 
a sigh, and, as she did so, glancing up, 


she saw, to her surprise, that her 
mother was opening the garden gate. 
She must have caught a very early train 
home! 

Swiftly the girl sprang up, hurried 
to the door, and admitted the returned 
traveler. One glance at the pretty, sulky 
face, the lids slightly puffed as with 
recent tears, told Virginia that the news 
was not good; and her heart sank to 
a degree so unexpectedly low that she 
girded at herself for a coward and a 
despicable person. 

“Oh, my dear, you’ve walked all this 
way alone in the heat! How tired you 
must be! We're going to have tea in 
the garden, later on. Come to your 
sitting room. Let me put you on the 
sofa and take off your shoes. ‘Yeu'll 


soon feel better.” She crooned over her 
mother as she led her to the couch, 
tended her gently and lovingly, and— 
oh, crowning boon!—asked no ques- 
tions. 

The care was accepted, but -with a 
reservation that the sensitive girl was 
quick to feel. Gazing on the averted 
face and pouting lips, she could almost 
have thought that mamma was vexed 
with her, had that not been impossible 
under the circumstances. What was it? 
Did mamma think she ought to have 
met the train? Or did she want special 
tea made for her alone, immediately? 
Well, that was easily done. 

“Lie and rest, dear one,” she said 
sympathetically, “and I will just make 
you a cup of tea. The kettle won’t take 
five minutes to boil.” 

When she returned, with the dainty 
tray and the wafer bread and butter, 
her mother was sitting up, her feet on 
the ground, her elbows on a small table, 
crying silently into her ridiculous pocket 
handkerchief. This could, of course, 
mean only complete disaster. With a 
dreadful sinking of the heart, Virginia 
murmured : 

“You'll tell me all about it when you 
feel able?” 

Uncovering her eyes, Mrs. Mynors 
fixed them reproachfully upon her 
daughter ; and the girl, conscious of the 
reproach, felt miserably guilty, though 
no misdeeds came to her mind. 

“Virgie,” Mrs. Mynors asked, in a 
hollow voice, “did Miriam Rosenberg, 
when you were in town, take you to any 
picture galleries?” 

Virgie stood the picture of astonish- 
ment. 

“Why, yes,” she said wonderingly. 

As she spoke, the memory of that 
day, that last day with Gerald, caused 
the rosy color to steal up into her pale 
cheeks. The lynx eyes fixed upon her 
saw, and misinterpreted. 

“Did you meet a gentleman there?” 
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Still more mystified, Virginia shook 
her head. 

“Virginia, think! 
walked lame > 

The girl started—yes, her mother 
was not mistaken; she started quite vis- 
ibly. 

“A lame man?” she said. 
course I remember.” 

Something like fury gleamed in the 
elder woman’s blue eyes as she stood 
up, confronting her taller daughter. 

“He was Mr. Gaunt!” she flashed. 

“What? That was Mr. Gaunt? Was 
it, indeed? Oh, then perhaps that ac- 
counts for it!’ 

“Accounts for what?’ 

“He looked as if he expected me to 
bow to him, or speak to him—he looked 
as if he thought he knew me. I am 
very like you, mamma, am I not? 
Everybody says so.” 

“He saw the likeness, and remem- 
bered the meeting,” muttered Mrs. My- 


A dark man, who 


“Yes, of 


nors, crumpling up her devoted hand- 
kerchief in a tight ball in her vindictive 


fingers. “I suppose you thought he ad- 
mired you very much?” 

“Not at all,” returned the girl at 
once. “I thought he looked angry, or 
offended. He—he followed us about 
rather persistently, until Mims and I 
felt uncomfortable. We went and sat 
outside, at the top of the stairs, to get 
out of his way.” 

“Humph! He 
though, for all that! 
to marry you!” 

“Wha-a-t?” 
at the absurdity of it. 
don’t be silly! He meant you. 
made a mistake.” 

Her mother gave a short, bitter 
laugh. 

“T am passée,” she said through, her 
teeth. “I ought to have known better. 
[ ought to have sent you as my ambas- 
sador. You might have been able to 
come to terms. Tell me,” she cried 
sharply, grasping her daughter’s wrist, 


did admire you, 
At least, he wants 


Virginia almost laughed 
“Oh, mummie, 
You've 


“tell me what you thought of him? 
Somber, interesting—eh? The strong, 
silent man—that kind of thing? You 
must have used your eyes in a way that 
I’m sure I never taught you.” 

Virginia stood transfixed. She felt 
as if she were talking to a stranger. 
This was a mother she had never seen. 

“Oh, mother, dear, what can you 
mean?” she remonstrated, in low, hurt 
tones. 

With another mirthless laugh, Mrs. 
Mynors flung back upon her sofa pil- 
lows. She began to pour tea into a cup, 
and her hand shook. 

“How little girls understand!” said 
she, with sarcasm. “Tell me, now, 
honestly—what did you think of him?” 

Virginia remained a moment search- 
ing her memory. Every incident of that 
afternoon was etched clearly in her 
memory. 

“Mims didn’t like him at all,” said 
she. “She thought he meant to be rude. 
3ut I thought that he looked—very un- 
happy.” 

“A case of mutual love at first sight, 
evidently,” was the scornful comment. 
“Well, shall you have him, Virgie? I’m 
to make you the formal offer of his 
hand.” 

“Mother, I think—I think I’d better 
leave you to drink some tea and rest,” 
said Virginia. “I really can’t under- 
stand what you mean. You’re talking 
wildly, and I’m afraid the long, hot 
journey has unnerved you.” 

“Stop, Virgie—don’t go out! I for- 
bid it! You must stay and listen to 
what I have to say. Before saying it, 
I wanted to find out just how much had 
passed between you, and I understand 
things a little better after what you tell 
me. Well, in short, I have what Mr. 
Gaunt calls a ‘business offer’ to put be- 
fore you, and you have until to-morrow 
afternoon’s post in which to make up 
your mind.” 

Virginia obediently seated herself 
upon a chair opposite her mother, who, 
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between sips of tea, told her of the offer 
made by Gaunt. 

The elder woman’s mind was in a 
strange tumult. She hardly knew which 
was the keener feeling in her—her fu- 
rious jealousy, or Ner devouring desire 
that her daughter should accept the of- 
fer that would lift them out of pov- 
erty. 

On her journey down in the train she 
had been growing used to the idea. The 
sense of outrage that had stung her so 
smartly at first subsided a little in the 
light of other considerations. What 
chances of matrimony had Virginia? 
Since she had let young Rosenberg slip 
through her fingers, her mother was 
beginning to_see that she was not the 
kind of girl to seize chances, even 
should they present themselves. If 
Gaunt were serious in his wild plan, 
and it could be shown that he was finan- 
cially solvent and able to do as he 
promised, then she had better swallow 


her feelings and take what she could 
get. 

She told herself that it was one of 
those cases of sudden, electric sympa- 


thy—of love at first sight. Yet she 
knew that she said this only to salve 
her conscience. She was, as her old 
lover had told her, no fool. She saw 
his conduct all of a piece. Why had 
he taken up the mortgage on Lissen- 
dean? To have her in his power. Why 
did he wish to become her son-in-law ? 
For the same reason. Try to deceive 
herself as she might, she knew that love 
had no place in the man’s thoughts. 
When he had spoken of “getting a bit 
of his own back,” he had given a mo- 
mentary flash of self-revglation. He 
had uncovered a corner of a mind per- 
verted—a mind that had brooded long 
upon a solitary idea of grievance until 
obsessed by it. 

Mrs. Mynors, in her subconscious 
self, knew all this. Had she told her 
daughter, the girl must have recoiled, 
shuddering, from the prospect of such 


an alliance. She was very careful not 
to tell her daughter anything of the 
kind. 

During her train journey, the wom- 
an’s better nature had fought within 
her a little. She had resolved that she 
would describe Gaunt’s malevolence, 
his cold-blooded assurance; then she 
would come forward, offer to share a 
part of Virginia’s burden, decide that 
they must stand together and face what 
her own selfish, mean folly had brought 
upon them all. But as she had striven 
to imagine something of what such a 
step must cost her, she had cowered 
away from the picture. She could not 
face beggary. She had begun to tem- 
porize. How did she know the exact 
position of affairs? It was possible 
that, strive though he might to conceal 
it from her, the man was in love. She 
had determined upon her course of 
action. She would tell Virginia how 
Gaunt had watched her in the gallery. 
The girl’s own demeanor should give 
her the cue as to whether or not she 
should proceed to unfold his proposal. 
If the sudden fancy had been mu- 
tual After all, it might have been 
mutual. 

She returned home. She _ spoke. 
Virginia betrayed consciousness. Be- 
fore the mention of the lame man—at 
the very memory of the art gallery— 
she had blushed, she had been embar- 
rassed. Further questioning had elic- 
ited her clear memory of Gaunt’s at- 
tention and pursuit. She had owned, 
with a distinct hesitationythat she had 
thought he looked unhappy. 

That decided Mrs. Mynors. With a 
new hardheartedness, born of her new 
tormenting jealousy of Virgie’s youth 
and sweetness, she stamped down the 
deep-lying scruples. She made the best 
of Gaunt’s case, and said that he wished 
to come down to Wayhurst to plead his 
suit himself. 

It took some time to convince Virgie 
that the man was in earnest. Yet, re- 
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calling his appearance and manner as 
she held them in her memory, the girl 
owned to herself that this was a man 
who might make an eccentric, even a 
quixotic, offer. 

The interview was broken off short 
by the entrance of Tony, who flung 
open the front door, loudly whistling, 
and could be heard throwing down his 
books and shouting for Virgie. He 
knew better than to enter the little bou- 
doir, his mother’s sanctum. Very, very 
rarely was he permitted to set foot 
within its charmed area. 

“T have until to-morrow’s post,” said 
Virgie gravely, as she lifted the tray 
with the tea things and carried it away. 

The whole affair must be pushed into 
the background for the time being. 
Pansy was to be fetched downstairs, the 
tea table spread in the garden, more tea 
prepared. Tony was a willing, if some- 
what boisterous, helper. He and his 
sister,. between them, soon arranged 
things, and the oo brilliant eyes of the 
little cripple glistened with pleasure as 
she was laid beside the wire arch smoth- 
ered in “Hiawatha,” to enjoy the air of 
the exquisite summer evening. 

Virgie sat, the socks she’ endlessly 
knitted for Tony in her never-idle fin- 
gers, watching the clear-cut profile, 
which, she could not conceal from her- 
self, grew ever more ethereal. Pansy 
did not seem definitely worse and had 
less pain than formerly, but she was 
wasting, as her sister knew. 

The Wayhurst doctor was very anx- 
ious that a new treatment, in which he 
had great faith, should be tried. He 
thought it the only chance; but as it 
was protracted, and involved a long 
course of skilled nursing, with daily 
medical supervision, it would be ex- 
tremely costly. It was out of the ques- 
tion. 

Yet, if 
would become easy. 
volunteered that Pansy should have all 


she married Mr. Gaunt, it 
He had actually 


the help obtainable. She glanced from 
Pansy to Tony, and at the darns on his 
threadbare trouser knees. She heard 
his jolly laugh, and also his quickly 
smothered sigh as he remarked that he 
was the only chap in his form who did 
not belong to the school O. T. C. He 
knew that the uniform and the camp 
expenses were beyond his sister’s re- 
sources. This, too, would be rectified, 
if she accepted Gaunt’s offer. It was 
a bribe of whose strength Gaunt him- 
self could form no idea. 

Later, when Tony had scampered 
away to bowl at the nets, and she was 
alone in the kitchen, washing up the tea 
things, she bent her mind upon the ex- 
traordinary turn of affairs. 

The heat had made her so languid 
that she was obliged to sit down while 
the kettle boiled upon her tiny oil stove. 
Her visit to London had done her spir- 
its good, but London air is not the best 
for recuperative purposes; and, more- 
over, she had been up late almost every 
night during her stay in town, and the 
thought of Gerald had at times dis- 
turbed her rest. Since her return—and 
more especially since the fall of the 
blow concerning the mortgage—her 
strength had seemed to grow less and 
less. The knowledge that she was al- 
most at the end of her means, and saw 
no chance of replenishing the empty ex- 
chequer, had acted upon a body weak- 
ened by a long course of underfeeding. 
In her heart, she knew that she could 
not go on much longer acting as general 
servant and starving herself that the 
others might have enough. If she broke 
down—if her health proved to be so 
undermined that she could not take a 
situation—what was to become of these 
helpless ones? 

The idea that her mother could help 
in any way never occurred to her. The 
three were bracketed together iu her 
mind as those for whom she had prom- 
ised her dying father to care. 

Now came a wey out—not an invit- 
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ing one, but one that had to be faced, 
nevertheless. 

_ If she married Mr. Gaunt, he under- 
took to lift her burdens from her shoul- 
ders. Moreover, he lived in the coun- 
try—the real country. Omberleigh 
Grange was in Derbyshire, and it must 
have a garden—a real garden, such as 
she had been born to, such as she loved; 
a garden in which to rest and grow 
strong again; a garden in which Pansy 
might be wheeled along smooth walks 
and lie under the spreading shade of 
big trees. These things could be hers, 
at a price. What did the price in- 
volve? 

This man had loved her mother. He 
knew, of course, that her mother had 
preferred another man; but she, Vir- 
ginia, bore a wonderful resemblance to 
the woman lost, and the lonely .man 
wanted to satisfy his empty heart by 
cherishing her. In return, he would do 
for mother, for Pansy, for Tony, all the 
things that she—poor, loving, helpless 
Virgie—could not do. 

The sacrifice demanded was just the 
sacrifice of herself. Well—what did 
that matter? Why should she not be 
sacrificed for the good and happiness 
of those she loved so ardently? 

It really was very simple, after all. 

Perhaps, a few weeks earlier, she 
might not have felt quite so indifferent. 
There had been shining gates—the 
gates of a young girl’s fancy—and shyly 
they had begun to open and to show a 
tiny glimpse of rosy mysteries within. 
That was over now. It had been but 
gossamer and illusion. This was a real, 
definite, tangible plan—a rope held out 
to save the perishing family, drifting on 
a bit of wreckage. In the seizing of 
the rope, she herself, incidentally, 
would be sacrificed. That was all. Why 
not? 

By the time that the scanty crockery 
was arranged in spotless order on the 
shelves, and the kitchen was as tidy as 


a new pin, the girl had practically come 
to a decision. She said nothing, how- 
ever, that night. Pansy was a little 
overtired after her garden excursion, 
and could not get to sleep; so, instead 
of sitting with her mother downstairs, 
Virginia remained at the little invalid’s 
bedside, to read aloud. When at last 
the child slept, she was too tired to do 
anything but go to bed herself. 
Nevertheless, her preoccupations 


‘awoke her in the early summer dawn. 


In her utter simplicity, she slipped from 
bed and kneeled down in her white 
nightgown. She asked for guidance, 
and it seemed to her childlike faith that 
it was granted. Like her namesake in 
far-off old Rome, she must be sacri- 
ficed. She remembered the words of 
the ballad she had learned as a child— 
the words spoken by the frantic father 
of the Roman Virginia : 

And now, my own dear little girl, there is 
no way but this! 

It was as if her own father’s voice 
spoke to her from the grave, urging her 
to courage and a stout heart. The man 
was a stranger, the man was formi- 
dable; but she would be so good to him 
that they must grow to understand each 
other. ; 

It was the only way, and she resolved 
to take it. 


CHAPTER YII. 


When Virginia went into her moth- 
er’s room, after breakfast that morn- 
ing, she told her quietly that she had 
made her decision. 

Mrs. Mynors gave a half-stifled, ex- 
cited exclamation. For the life of her, 
she could not have told what she hoped 
or desired. She stared at her composed 
daughter with eyes half 6f entreaty, 
half of fear. 

“T shall write and tell Mr. Gaunt to 
come to-morrow,” said Virginia, with 
calm. 


“Oh, for pity’s sake, child, are you 





not mad?” cried the wretched woman in 
the bed. 

“T have considered it,”’ was the steady 
answer. “He’s unhappy, and I’m pretty 
sure that I could be a comfort to him. 
His way of doing things seems odd, but 
he’s lonely, and I dare say he’s been 
soured. I'll do all I can to make him 
happy, if he, on his side, will perform 
his promises to you and the children.” 

“Virgie, don’t!” The voice was so 
altered, so strange, that the girl paused, 
wondering. 

“Don’t! 

“Because I 

Mrs. Mynors came to a stop. What 
could she say—“Because I have a lurk- 
ing idea that he will not be kind 
to you”? But how ridiculous that 
sounded! And upon what was it based? 
Only upon the man’s manner—his inso- 
lence, his evident desire to wound and 
insult her. Somehow, she could not tell 
Virgie how his open contempt had 
stung. 

“Because you—you don’t know him 
—you can’t love him,” she stammered. 

“But you knew him; and you loved 
him well enough to promise to marry 
him,” countered Virgie instantly. “Of 
course that has great weight with me. 
If he were a complete stranger, it would 
be different.” She stood beside the bed, 
playing with one of its brass corner 
knobs. “You* know, mamma, I am 
rather an odd girl,” she said, with a 
swift blush. “I think I’m attracted to 
what I pity. It waste to 
marry me to an adoring husband, who 
would give me everything I desired. I 
would rather give than have things 
given to me.” 

Mrs. Mynors lay back, watching her 
through narrowed eyes. 

“You are—yes, you certainly are 
odd,” she muttered. “I own that I 
don’t understand you in the least.” 

Virgie smiled. None knew better 


Why do you say so?” 


” 





would be 


than she herself the truth of this state- 
ment. 
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“Of course,” said she, “I’m not ac- 
cepting his offer definitely. I’m simply 
saying that he may come here and see 
me to-morrow. I couldn’t clinch the 
matter until we have some hold over 
him.” 

“What?” cried her mother sharply. 
“What do you mean by that?” 

“Well,” replied her daughter simply, 
“Mr. Gaunt has made some big prom- 
ises. How do we know that he means 
to keep them? You say he’s eccentric 
—he may not be trustworthy. In any 
case, I shall not agree to do as he asks 
without being certain that he will do as 
he offers. We must go to Mr. Askew 
and ask him to come and meet him, so 
that a proper settlement may be pre- 
pared.” 

“Well, upon my word! Virgie, you 
cold-blooded little horror!’ began Mrs. 
Mynors, almost ina scream. She broke 
off abruptly and rolled over, hiding her 
face in the pillows. 

“But, mother,” said Virgie wonder- 
ingly, “you don’t reflect. I’m promis- 
ing to give all that I have or am. Sup- 
pose I did that, and found myself 
cheated of the price? You must know 
that I shouldn’t think of marrying a 
man I’ve hardly seen, and don’t love, 
if it weren’t for you and the children. 
Do you call me cold-blooded because 
I’m catfeful to assure myself that I 
shan’t be sacrificed in vain?” 

Her mother wrung her hands. 

“Virgie, you know that I don’t de- 
mand such an unnatural bargain ?” 

“Of course I know that you don’t 
demand it,” was the quiet answer. “It’s 
my own decision. I promise you one 
thing: If, when Mr. Gaunt comes, I 
feel that he is a person I never could 
care for—if he repels me utterly, I'll 
draw back. But you know, mother, 
you’ve told me one or two things about 
him, as he was in the old days when 
you loved him—and they were rather 
fine.” 

“Oh, but he’s so altered!” sobbed 
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Mrs. Mynors from the pillow. “You 
would never know him for the same 
man. He used to be so tender—so 
chivalrous—so impulsive. Now he 
seems so hard, so 

She broke off. What was she doing? 
The affair that was to bring her com- 
parative ease, to keep her from starva- 
tion, was well in train. Should she her- 
self stop it? She reflected that Vir- 
ginia was not accepting definitely—only 
promising to consider the matter. Let 
things take their course. She believed 
the girl had some sentimental, school- 
girl fancy about Osbert! Yes, she had 
thought that from the first. She was 
wasting her compassion, her delicate 
feeling. ’ 

After all, considering Virgie’s beauty, 
was it likely that Gaunt would be cruel 
to her? With a feeling almost like ha- 


tred, she studied the pure outline of the 
profile, the effect of the sunlight glint- 
ing through the brown-gold hair, the 


curve of the chin, the slimness of the 
young, drooping body, veiled in its blue 
apron. 

“Oh, do as you like!” she cried. 
“Send your letter. But talk as little as 
you can to me about it! How do you 
suppose I like being told that you are 
sacrificing yourself for me? I can go 
to the workhouse, in the last resort, like 
other people.” 

“Perhaps. But Pansy can’t,” said 
Virginia, a trifle rigidly. 

She took up the tray and disappeared. 


The day dragged by. To Virginia, it 
seemed as if it would never end, and 
yet as if it were passing like a sigh. 
She felt as those who have been in a 
sinking ship have described themselves 
as feeling when the wave rose above 
the gunwale and seemed to hesitate— 
to pause awfully—before it burst. 

Pansy was very insistently eager to 
know what had passed between mamma 
and Mr. Gaunt the previous day. It 
was hard to stave off her pertinacious 


inquiries, but Virgie was able to tell 
her that negotiations were going on that 
might or might not lead to something. 
To-morrow would bring more news. 

Thus the dawn broke upon the fatal 
day—a day of persistent, fine rain, 
which did nothing to abate the heat. 

At about ten o’clock, the loud, im- 
perative knock of a telegraph boy 
sounded upon the little door. Virginia 
took in the message. It was from 
Gaunt, and ran thus: 

Please reply definitely to business offer, 
which otherwise is off. 

The girl sat down, with knees shak- 
ing, staring at the message, which was 
reply paid. The boy waited, whistling, 
in the little entrance passage. 

Should she give the definite answer 
demanded? Could she face the knowl- 
edge that all hope was over? She 
would not show her mother the des- 
potic telegram. She knew that she must 
answer it for herself. 

Taking a pencil, she wrote: 

Definite reply impossible till after visit. 
May we expect you? 

She prepaid the reply to this, dis- 
missed the boy, and walked into the 
kitchen with limbs shaking. She felt 
as if she had defied the robber chief 
who was holding them all for ransom. 

It is difficult to describe the storm of 
she awaited the 
and 


excitement in which 
second message. Her 
Pansy both demanded the meaning of 
the double knock. She replied tran- 
quilly to her mother that Mr. Gaunt 
had tried to extort a definite answer, 
which she had refused to give. Mrs. 
Mynors’ cry, “Then he won’t come, 
after all,” was so tragic that the girl’s 
heart contracted. 

Within an hour she held in her hands 
the following remarkable reply: 


mother 


You gain nothing by delay. Arrive about 
four. 
Virgie could not conceal from herself 


that it was relief which she experienced. 


. 
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Putting on her hat, she went out into 
the rain, down to the town, to the office 
of Mr. Askew, the solicitor who had 
helped her with the agreement for La- 
burnum Villa, and in one or two other 
small matters. She asked him to come 
up that afternoon, at about half past 
four. Then she bought a few little 
cakes for tea, and returned home to ar- 
range everything as spick and span as 
possible. 

Her mother had insisted that the 
“supply” should be asked to come up 
for the afternoon, that their guest might 
not know of their servantless condi- 
tion. Virginia was at first opposed to 
the idea, but after reflection she agreed. 
Mr. Gaunt must not think them too ut- 
terly in his power. She felt like the be- 
sieged citizens who threw loaves of 
bread over the walls, in order that the 
besiegers might think they were living 
in plenty. 

Thus it was that Gaunt, on his ar- 
rival, was admitted by a responsible- 
looking, middle-aged woman, in a very 
clean apron, and shown into a room 
which, though tiny, was a bower of 
luxury. Mrs. Mynors, beautifully 
gowned, rose from the downy Chester- 
field to greet him. She thought he 
looked less vindictive, less ironical, than 
he had seemed at their last meeting. 
After all, perhaps she had been fancy- 
ing things. He had put on a lounge 
suit, and carried a straw hat in his hand. 

“Well,” he said, “so our young lady 
is considering the subject, as I foresaw 
she would do? She is her mother’s 
own daughter.” 

Mrs. Mynors smothered her resent- 
ment at this extraordinary address. She 
was conscious of a hatred that was dif- 
ficult to keep within bounds, but her 
own panic, when there had been a doubt 
of his coming, had shown her some- 
thing of what would be her frame of 
mind if Virginia declined to marry. 

“Virginia,” said she, “is by no means 
my own daughter. I’m a _ wretched 


woman of business, whereas her head is 
as clear asa man’s. She wishes to have 
all that you propose to do for us em- 
bodied in a marriage settlement.” 

“Ha!” said Gaunt, as if delighted, 
The mother could hardly have made a 
more misleading statement. “Sharp 
young woman, indeed! Well, I respect 
her for that. There’s no reason that I 
know of for her to trust me. Where is 
she, by the bye? Has she intrusted the 
preliminaries to you?” 

“No, she has not. She’s acting quite 
independently in this matter,” snapped 
Mrs. Mynors. “She’s not quite of age, 
but I have always left her great liberty 
of action. In fact, we have been more 
like sisters than mother and daughter.” 
She dabbed her eyes daintily, and her 
voice was fraught with pathos. 

“How charming!” said Gaunt 
gravely. “Did she remember having 
met me at the art gallery?” 

“Oh, yes; indeed she did! She re- 
membered very well!” cried Mrs. My- 
nors, and her laugh was nearly as un- 
pleasant as his own. 

“Capital!” was his comment. “All 
should go well, then. Is love at. first 
sight the proper cue—eh? Advise me. 
What do you think?” 

For a moment the mask dropped. 
The real woman looked at him through 
the eyes of the elder Virginia. 

“I think you are a devil!” she said 
distinctly. 

He seemed much amused. 

“Well, perhaps you’re not so far out, 
this time. I told you that you were no 
fool.. I thought you could be trusted 
to prepare the way for these difficult 
negotiations. Now, may I see the lady 
of my heart?” 

As he spoke, the door opened softly 
and Virginia walked in. 

She wore her deceptive air of ex- 
treme elegance and her prettiest frock. 
It was a costume grossly unsuited to the 
tiny villa, and she had hitherto worn it 
only in London. Any man, beholding 
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her, might have been pardoned for sup- 
posing her to be a luxury-loving idler, 
a girl who thought of little else but ap- 
pearances. 

Gaunt stood up. She approached him 
with a mingling of shyness and wel- 
come; her manner seemed to trust him 
completely, to say that she knew herself 
safe in his hands. It would have made 
appeal to the veriest ruffian, had not his 
eye been jaundiced by his knowledge of 
her mother and of their penniless cir- 
cumstances. Her virginal modesty was 
to him merely consummate hypocrisy. 

“Well,” he said, “so I hear that you 
are not going to commit yourself until 
I stand committed, too? Is that so?” 

She laughed a little breathlessly. His 
unsmiling, dark face, and big, rather 
hulking person, were formidable, and 
she was conscious of fear. 

“You said it was a business transac- 
tion, and such ought to be businesslike, 
ought they not?” she asked. She was 
speaking playfully, while her eyes 
sought his, as wanting to understand— 
to obtain some key to his curious be- 
havior. “It was kind of you to come, 
nevertheless,’ she added, with a hesita- 
tion born of his lack of response. 

“T’m a nonsocial, boorish kind of per- 
son,” he said abruptly, after a pause, 
during which she withdrew herself and 
sat down. “I suppose I ought to begin 
with some kind of apology for such a 
blunt offer, hey? But I’m told that 
young ladies nowadays like something 
out of the way, and you could fill in the 
details for yourself, I expect. You saw 
me admiring you that day in the gallery, 
did you not?” 

Again the eyes, so like, so unlike her 
mother’s, were lifted to those of the 
man who remembered each look and 
smile of twenty years back as if it had 
been yesterday. 

“T noticed something special—some- 
thing I could not interpret—in your 
manner,” was her gentle reply. “I told 
my friend that I thought you must im- 


agine that you knew me. I was inter- 
ested when mamma said that it was my 
likeness to her that drew your atten- 
tion, I was glad to have it so well ex- 
plained.” 

He leaned forward, intent upon her 
face and her downbent gaze. 

“Well,” he said, in a voice that 
thrilled her curiously, “perhaps you 
think my suggestion is not quite so sur- 
prising, after all?” 

Virginia made no reply. Her mother 
clenched her hands in rage, made some 
small movement, enough to attract his 
attention, and caught a ray of what was 
undoubtedly malice directed at her 
from under his heavy lids. 

“Well,” he went on, turning again to 
the girl, his tone subdued and almost 
gentle, “what do you say?” 

She wavered—her color came. Inno- 
cent and ignorant of life though she 
was, she yet felt the immensity of the 
step she was taking; but, strangely 
enough, the fact that the man gave her 
no help counted in his favor with her. 
His manner suggested some tremendous 
feeling, out of sight. His aloofness 
was like a fine and delicate considera- 
tion. 

The mocking quality in his address, 
so obvious to her mother, passed her by. 

“Do you really think,” she asked, her 
eyes still upon the ground, “that I am 
an adequate exchange for-all the things 
you promise to do for—them?” 

“Tell me, now—enumerate—what 
have I promised to do for them?” 

She lifted her eyes then. He was 
not looking at her, but brushing the 
sleeve of his coat, where a crumb had 
fallen upon it. This avoidance gave her 
courage. 

“To educate Tony,” said her voice— 
so fatally like her mother’s in its ca- 
denced sweetness—“to allow mother 
three hundred pounds a year, and to let 
Pansy have the best advice and treat- 
ment for her lameness.” 
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“T admit all that, right enough. Any- 
thing more ?”’ 

“To settle five thousand pounds on 
me 

He looked in triumph at Mrs. My- 
nors. 

“Admirable!” he said, with a sarcasm 
that penetrated to the girl’s intelligence 
with a shock. She broke off, startled. 

“All right,” he told her soothingly. 
“I agree to that, too. Anything more?” 

“Our solicitor, Mr. Askew, said there 
was another thing that I ought to ask,” 
she replied, quite tranquilly. “It is 
that you should make a will in my fa- 
vor, so that if anything happened to 
you, we should not be left destitute.” 

He once more let his mocking glance 
lash Mrs. Mynors. 

“T appreciate my future wife’s busi- 
ness capacity,” said he, “but I warn you 
that I am horribly healthy. Except for 
the accident that lamed me, I haven’t 
had a day’s illness in my life. I fear 


I shan’t oblige you by dying, just yet.” 
Virgie grew pink. 
“Oh, I beg your pardon! 
have sounded very cold-blooded,” she 


That must 


apologized. “But you said it was a 
business offer, did you not?” 

He smiled for the first time. 

Dropping his voice to a low persua- 
siveness, “Did you quite believe that?” 
he asked. 

Thus challenged, the truth in Vir- 
ginia spoke. 

“No,” she told him. “I thought it 
too extraordinary to be true.” 

“Besides,” he persisted, still in that 
wooing undertone, “with a man who 
had seen you, it could hardly be—eh ?” 

Virgie held her breath. Something 
was here that was utterly beyond her. 
She was half terrified, half fascinated. 

“Do you remember the statue on the 
landing at the art gallery?” he asked. 

The blood rushed to her cheeks now 
in headlong tide. He knew what 
brought it; her.mother misinterpreted. 

“When you had gone, I went and 


read the inscription,” he pursued. “I 
told myself how true it was. Do you 
remember it? ‘Voici ton maitre’ f 

He sat and watched the memory, the 
pang, that rent her. The sight of it 
seemed to give him real pleasure. He 
could trace the regret, the quiver of 
feeling, and he could say to himself: 

“She loves young Rosenberg, but she 
will marry me for my money. She de- 
serves the punishment that I am going 
to inflict.” 

“So, you see, I am a wise man—lI 
know when I am beaten,” he went on 
smoothly. “I acknowledged my master 
when I found -him.” 

The struggle in Virginia was keen. 
She was telling herself that this was 
Mr. Gaunt’s highly unusual way of con- 
fessing himself attracted. If it were 
true that he already felt this strong in- 
clination, then she must satisfy him; 
the marriage ought to be a_ success, 
since he had the desire to love, and she 
the will to please, to serve, to cherish. 
Yet there was an undernote, like the 
boom of a far-away storm in the voice 
of a calm sea. This alarmed her, for 
she did not understand it. 

To steady herself and hide her em- 
barrassment, she rose and went to the 
tea table, at which she seated herself, 
pouring out the tea and dispensing it 
with the noticeable grace that charac- 
terized even her least important actions. 

She noticed that her mother was 
shedding tears, and the sight caused her 
to make a great effort and launch into 
small talk—of the late heat and the 
rain and the climate of Wayhurst. 
Small support did she receive from 
either of her companions; and by the 
time Gaunt had eaten a slice of cake and 
drunk two cups of excellent tea, his pa- 
tience seemed suddenly to give out. 

“Come, then, have we arranged mat- 
ters, subject to your finding the busi- 
ness side of the transaction in good or- 
der?” he asked suddenly. 

Thus confronted with the bald issue, 
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Virgie felt as if he had slapped her in 
the face. But in a moment she had ral- 
lied. He had promised to give her all 
she asked ; could she, logically, do aught 
else but accept? 

She clasped her hands tightly in her 
lap, hesitated, rose, and went to the 
window, gazing forth upon the little 
wet street. Over the way, at Alpine 
Cottage, the pug had managed to get 
shut out in the rain. It was astonishing 
how often he did this. It was the one 
thing that seriously displeased his prim 
and elderly mistress. Virgie’s mind 
caught at the trifling fact, the little bit 
of her daily life, as if its consideration 
could protect her. against the awful de- 
cision that loomed ahead. 

“If you want to stipulate for other 
things, now is your time,” said Gaunt, 
rising and coming toward her. It was 
but a step, for the room was tiny. “For 
instance, don’t you want it put in the 
settlements that you should have so 
many months in town every year—or 
that I should give you a motor? I 
haven’t got a motor, I must warn you.” 

Here was something that she could 
answer without hesitation. She turned 
to him her lovely, tender smile. 

“Oh, all that! -Why, I shall be your 
wife,” she answered him sweetly. 

There was a tingling silence after this 
artless speech. Gaunt’s face fell. He 
looked as if a momentary doubt had as- 
sailed him.- Then he realized that he 
must seize the chance she thus unwit- 
tingly gave him of assuming her con- 
sent. 

“Ah, then you have determined—you 
can think of yourself as my wife?” he 
exulted, and turned his triumphing face 
to where Mrs. Mynors sat like a woman 
hypnotized. “Then _we are engaged!” 
he cried. “I’m such a crusty old pro- 
vincial bachelor that I didn’t provide 
for this occasion before I left town by 
the purchase of a ring. But I see upon 
your mother’s finger a jewel that, if I 
mistake not, belongs to me.” He ap- 





proached the sofa with hand out- 
stretched. “Thank you, madam. It 
seems to me a most touching idea that 
mother and daughter should wear the 
same betrothal ring.” He held it out to 
Virginia. “Put it on!’ he said. 

Virginia wavered. She looked from 
the man to the woman, bewildered by 
the invisible clash of feelings that she 
could not interpret. Mrs. Mynors hid 
her face behind her perfumed wisp of 
lawn; but then she would have done 
that in any case, at such a moment as 
her daughter’s betrothal. Gaunt’s eyes 
were alight, but, as it were, a-smolder ; 
there was no flame in their glance. 

Turning very white, the girl took the 
ring from him and obediently slipped it 
upon her finger. 

“Done!” he said, in tones of bound- 
less satisfaction. “Now we come to 
definite arrangements.” He seated him- 
self again, but Virginia remained stand- 
ing, as if something had turned her to 
stone. “I live a very busy life at Om- 
berleigh,” he told her briskly, “farming 
my own land; and my estate is a big 
one. I must go down there to-night to 
superintend the end of the hay harvest, 
and I must stay there a few days in 
order to prepare the house for your re- 
ception. I should like to be married 
this day week, if that will suit you. As 
we both live in our own parishes, there 
will be no difficulty about a license. It’s 
not possible for me to take a honey- 
moon at this time of year, so I shall 
carry you straight back to Derbyshire 
after the ceremony ’ 

“Wait—wait No, no, Osbert! 
This is preposterous!” broke in Mrs, 








Mynors. “This cannot be! Virginia 
doesn’t know you. She's all unpre- 
pared Such haste is—improper! 





I will not have it!” 

He looked as obstinate as a mule with 
its ears laid back. 

“Sorry,” he said. “On this matter I 
shall be obliged to insist. I must be 
married before we begin to reap, and 








it’s going to be a very early harvest this 
year. Don’t make difficulties. Remem- 
ber that you profess to be very hard 
uip, and that I don’t begin to make you 
any allowance until your daughter is 
my wife.” 

Virginia was reflecting: “If they told 
me I was to have an operation, I would 
rather have it at once than be left to 
think about it.” 

She spoke suddenly. ’ 

“Mother, I can be ready,” she said 
gently. “Let it be as Mr. Gaunt thinks 
best.” 

“Excellent!” said the bridegroom. 
“Your mother tells me that she allows 
you complete independence of action, so 
we will take this as settled. Is that 
your solicitor now entering the gate? 
Ill give him my instructions at once, 
with your permission, for I must go 
back to London by the six train, to 
catch the midnight express to Omber- 
leigh.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mr. .Askew stood at the window, 
watching the figure of the prospective 
bridegroom limp down the road. He 
turned his mild eyes back to the two 
ladies within the room with something 
like wonder in their depths. 

“Miss Virginia, I congratulate you,” 
he said, almost reverently. “You have 
indeed found a generous husband!” 

“You think—you are of opinion— 
that his generosity is exceptional ?” fal- 
tered Mrs. Mynors. 

“Exceptional? But, my dear madam, 
it is unheard of! Strong indeed must 
be the attachment! He told me,” added 
the kind old man, with a smile of appre- 
ciation at the bride elect, “that it was a 
case of love at first sight. Miss Vir- 
ginia has made a conquest worth boast- 
ing of.” 

Virginia stood gazing anxiously at 
the speaker. She longed to ask if he 
was quite sure that her future husband 
was sane; but such a question must ap- 
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pear too eccentric for her to venture 
upon it. Fortunately, the next words 
of the lawyer practically answered it: 

“And such a grasp of.business! Such 
a finé, keen intelligence! He tells me 
that he runs his estate at a profit—has 
all these new intensive-culture ideas, 
and plenty of capital to carry them out. 
A fine fortune, indeed! One wonders 
how it chances that such a man has re- 
mained so long a bachelor !” 

Mrs. Mynors bridled, but said noth- 
ing. Virginia absorbed the sense of the 
opinion just given with considerable re- 
lief. The information about Gaunt’s 
scientific cultivation of his land inter- 
ested her. Her own father, living on 
his hereditary acres, had been in like 
manner devoted to the soil. At Lissen- 
dean, however, the land had starved to 
supply the constantly increasing de- 
mands of the mistress of the house; and 
the shadow of the approaching, inevi- 
table bankruptcy had paralyzed all plan- 
ning and embittered the premature ill- 
ness and death of a chivalrous and sim- 
ple gentleman. . 

The thought that this free life—of 
tramping over fields and through spin- 
neys, of riding across one’s own acres 
and watching the response of the earth 
to the hand of man—might be once 
more hers went far to reconcile the 
new Andromeda to her lot. 

The manner and appearance of her 
suitor had rather puzzled than hurt her. 
He had pleaded solitude and boorish- 
ness as a reason for his extraordinarily 
abrupt tactics. If he atoned for his sur- 
prising rudeness—in the matter, for in- 
stance, of her mother’s ring—by being 
good to his wife, and allowing her to 
have Pansy to stay with her, then she 
might be so nearly happy that she need 
waste little regret upon her own action 
in shutting upon her youth the gate of 
dreams. 

Softly she stole out of the room, leay- 
ing her mother still in talk with Mr. 
Askew, finding out all she could as to 
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the extent of her son-in-law’s means, 
and privately speculating as to how far 
it would be prudent to exceed the mis- 
erable allowance that he proposed to 
make her. 

Virginia went upstairs to Pansy’s 
room, to console the child for her dis- 
appointment in not having seen her fu- 
ture brother. Shyly the elder sister, 
when Gaunt was taking leave, had sug- 
gested a moment's visit to the little in- 
valid. She had been curtly refused; he 
had barely time in which to catch his 
train to London. By way of comfort, 
Virgie now enlarged upon the big, beau- 
tiful garden at Omberleigh, wherein, of 
course, Pansy would ere long find her- 
self installed. 

Eagerly the child noticed and re- 
marked upon the beautiful ring which 
her sister wore. She had not previously 
seen it, and was, of course, kept in ig- 
norance of its somewhat humiliating 
history. 

“I wonder what else he will send 
you, Virgie?” said the child eagerly. “I 
expect that, before long, lovely wedding 
presents will begin to come. What 
dress shall you buy to be married in, 
darling ?” 

“T shan’t buy any,” was the calm re- 
ply. “We are to be married with no- 
body there but mother and Tony, at ten 
o’clock in the morning, and I shall have 
to travel back to Omberleigh after- 
ward. [I shall just wear my frock that 
you are so fond of, with the chiffon tu- 
nic, and take a dust coat to church with 
me.” 

Pansy was inclined to be disap- 
pointed, but Virginia showed her how 
impossible it was for her to spend 
money which they had not got, and how 
far more honorable she felt it to*be go- 
ing to her marriage in things that had 
been paid for. 

Busy days they were for Virgie, for 
she had to engage a good, competent 
servant for Laburnum Villa, and also 
to make arrangements with their doctor 


for Pansy to try the treatment he had 
always been so eager to recommend. 
Everything had been so ordered that it 
might be fully in train by the wedding 
day—that her mother might not feel 
too much inconvenienced by the depar- 
ture of her devoted maid-of-all-work. 

Perhaps the most difficult task of all 
that fell to the bride was the writing of 
her news to Miriam Rosenberg. 

Long did she sit with the tip of her 
penholder laid thoughtfully on her lip, 
her eyes gazing gravely forth, but see- 
ing nothing. She felt that the extraor- 
dinary circumstances needed some han- 
dling. She must try to put things in 
their most favorable light, without actu- 
ally violating truth. 

It was only a few days before her 
day of doom that she finally achieved 
the following: 

My Dearest Mims: I am writing a line to 
tell you a piece of news that will, I think, 
astonish you. I am going to be married! 
More surprising still, I am going to be mar- 
ried next Tuesday! It sounds wild, I know, 
considering that, when I was with you, there 
was no such idea; but it is not quite as 
sudden as it seems, for Mr. Gaunt is a very 
old friend, and knew mother before I was 
born. He is being most incredibly good, and 
is to provide for mother, Pansy, and Tony. 
Is it not wonderful? Like a story in a book! 
He lives in Derbyshire, and has a big estate, 
so I shall be in the country, as in old days, 
and you know how I love a country life. 
When we are settled down, you must come 
and stay with us. 

Nobody is invited to the wedding, Mr 
Gaunt having no near relatives. It is to be 
early in the morning, with only mother and 
Tony present, as we have a long way to go 
afterward. 

I send you much love, and I shall never 
forget my happy visit to Bryanston Square 
and all your goodness to me. Your constant 
friend, Virctnta Mynors, 

For the two days that followed the 
dispatch of this letter, Virginia lived in 
secret suspense. She did not really be- 
lieve that there was any likelihood that 
Perseus, in the handsome person of 
Gerald Rosenberg, would arrive to un- 
chain her from her rock; yet the tiny 
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hope that he might fought and strug- 
gled within her. Each time the post- 
man passed she felt her heart lift in 
her side. Each time the bell rang she 
wondered whether there might not be 
a tall figure waiting on the other side 
of the door. 

As might have been expected, no such 
thing happened. A letter came from 
Mims by return of post, full of sympa- 
thy and excitement, and stating that a 
consignment of wedding presents had 
been dispatched. In fact, Mr. Rosen- 
berg, senior, was so transported with 
gratitude to Virginia for refraining 
from becotuing his daughter-in-law that 
he bestowed a set of ermine furs fit for 
a princess. Mims sent a mirror in a 
silver frame, and Gerald a pendant. 

Except for a silver cream jug from 
Mr. Askew, these were the only pres- 
ents the girl received. Tony and Pansy 
almost broke their hearts at being un- 
able to give anything, until Mrs. My- 
nors, roused to most unexpected gen- 
erosity, allowed them to go shares with 
her in pressing upon Virgie’s accept- 


ance some articles of her mothet’s sil- - 


ver toilet set—brush, comb, and so on. 

Small time had the bride for reflec- 
tion until the dawn of the fatal day. 

The rain had changed the weather. 
The heat was no longer great—in fact, 
the day was chilly and gray, with a 
gusty little wind that blew up the dust 
in sudden puffs. 

The bride’s toilet, of pale blue over 
white, was extremely pretty. 

As she stood in the drawing-room, 
waiting for the fly that would drive her, 
her mother, and Tony to the church, 
Mrs. Mynors thought she had never 
seen a more perfect picture of girlish 
fairness. Excitement and nervous trep- 
idation had chased away the pallor with 
which a sleepless night had invested 
her. Up to the last moment she had 
been at work upon this and that—rear- 
ranging her own room to accommodate 
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the professional nurse who would be in 
charge of Pansy during her treatment ; 
trying to think out and plan everything 
so exactly that her mother would not 
be able to upset it afterward. It was 
not until nearly two o’clock in the morn- 
ing that she finished her own packing 
and lay down to the thoughts of dread 
unspeakable with which she now knew 
that she regarded her approaching mar- 
riage. 

Since the day of Gaunt’s visit her 
mother had hardly spoken to her. Her 
silence had not been exactly hostile, but 
it had been very wounding. It was as 
if she had suddenly discovered that her 
daughter was not the girl she had taken 
her to be; as if the poor child were 
abandoning her home and duties to 
make a rich marriage—leaving her 
mother to pine in the little villa, cut 
off from all her own set. There was 
nothing to take hold of; nothing that 
Virginia could plead against; it was 
just an atmosphere of coldness, of 
pained surprise, 4hat seemed to the de- 
pressed girl the last straw. 

With her usual patience, she shoul- 
dered the burden, and bore it. She 
guessed, with her quick, sensitive sym- 
pathy, that perhaps it hurt mamma less 
to adopt this attitude. Her daughter 
was sacrificing herself to her family; 
to admit this stunning weight of obliga- 
tion must, of course, be painful, and 
mamma always shrank from painful 
things. She had discovered this pose 
of hers as a kind of refuge from hu- 
miliation. Virgie accepted it meekly. 
Nevertheless, the tears that it wrung 
from her in the darkness of her last 
night at home were bitter, and could not 
be checked for a long time. 

The knowledge that Gaunt was in 
town—tHat he had arrived by the last 
train the previous night, and was put- 
ting up at the Ducal Arms, near the 
station—seemed to render sleep impos- 
sible. She could not tell why. 

Not till five o’clock had struck was 
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she compelled by mere exhaustion to 
close her eyes and sleep. 

All her life, Virginia’s appetite had 
been poor, and the least excitement was 
wont to deprive her of it altogether. 
As a result of this, she had eaten, dur- 
ing the past ten days, barely enough to 
keep her alive. There was nobody to 
notice what she ate, or whether she took 
a sufficient quantity. As she had been 
undernourished for the last two years— 
with the sole exception of her fortnight 
with the Rosenbergs, during the greater 
part of which mental agitation had 
made it difficult for her to eat—she was 
in a state of real debility. 

Wholly inadequate did she feel for 
what lay before her—the new begin- 
ning, the effort to understand the un- 
known being whom she was to marry, 
the settling into strange surroundings. 

Her weakness and discouragement 
were so profound that by the time she 
had arisen, dressed, and passed through 
the sharp and biting agony of her part- 
ing from Pansy, she Was reduced to a 
state of passive endurance. 

All the way to church she talked 
feverishly, eagerly, to Tony, of what 
they would do in the future. She would 
pay his pocket money out of her own 
allowance; he was to join the school 
O. T. C. at once, so that he might go 
into camp at the end of the term 

In such plans as these lay her only 
anodyne. 

Her mother was reduced to complete 
silence. In the mind of Mrs. Mynors, 
she herself was the interesting and 
tragic heroine of this occasion. She, in 
all her beauty, all her desolation, had 
been passed by in favor of her inexpe- 
rienced, immature daughter. The pa- 
thos of her position—left in Laburnum 
Villa, while Virginia went to take up 
a place in county society—flooded her 
with self-pity. Never had she felt ca- 
pable of such an intensity of emotion as 
upon this day, when she was carried 
helpless to church to give her daughter 


away. Never had she come so near to 
being primally and brutally elementary 
as at the moment when the carriage 
stopped at the church door and Gaunt 
came forward, greeting her with: 

“Good morning, mother-in-law !” 

She drew in her breath with a sound 
like a moan. But in a flash she saw 
that she must make no manifestation; 
the time for that had gone by. 

As she moved up the church aisle, 
side by side with her daughter, she 
realized two things, sharply and simul- 
taneously: One, that she could and 
ought to have prevented this marriage; 
the other, that it was now too‘late. 

What was Gaunt’s plan she could not 
exactly know. If it was simply to mor- 
tify her, then she could not see why he 
should be unkind to Virgie. Yet she 
distrusted and feared him. And she 


-had given no warning to the simple 


creature at her side, going like a lamb 
to the slaughter, blind to all life’s mys- 
terious issues, blind to the sinister mo- 
tive that her mother so clearly saw be- 
hind Gaunt’s eccentric marriage. 

For Virginia, the old truth held good 
that at the actual moment of a dreaded 
cfisis one ceases to realize what is hap- 
pening. The service struck her with a 
sense gf detachment. She heard it with 
interest, almost for the first time. The 
vows were indeed comprehensive. One 
had, however, the comforting knowl- 
edge that the vowing was mutual. He 
promised things, as well as she. There 
was a curious consolation in the reflec- 
tion that he vowed to love, cherish, and 
even worship his wife. There seemed 
nothing detached about his own par- 
ticipation in the rite. He grasped her 
fingers so strongly as almost to give her 
pain as he vowed “to have and to hold.” 

And now it was done, and there was 
no more use in wondering whether one 
had been right or wrong. 

The bare and unadorned service was 
quickly over. The elderly vicar read a 
short and platitudinous address to the 
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newly married, out of a small book. 
Gaunt took his wife’s hand, placed it 
on his arm, and marched her into a 
stuffy vestry, wherein she was to write 
for the last time her name—Virginia 
Mynors. - 

She wrote it, and, turning, fixed her 
troubled gaze upon her mother with an 
expression so bewildered, so lost, that 
it pierced through even the crust of 
egotism. Mrs. Mynors began to gasp 
hysterically; but, after a momentary 
fight for composure, managed to say: 

“Osbert, Osbert, I conjure you! Be 
good to her! Be good to my Virgie!” 

“My dear mother-in-law, I promise 
you that*Virgie shall have the treatment 
she deserves,” was his reply. “Come, 
Mrs. Gaunt, we must be off, if we are 
to catch the London train.” 

Virginia was now quite numb. She 
took his arm because he offered it, and 
because there seemed nothing else to 
do. They were at the church door. She 
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broke away from Gaunt, to fling her 


arms around Tony. The boy was radi- 
ant, showing her, with glowing eyes, a 
sovereign that his new brother-in-law 
had just bestowed. The sight did more 
to encourage the bride than might be 
supposed. She kissed her mother next, 
finding it out of the question to give 
any parting message or direction, be- 
cause the attempt to articulate would 
have let loose a flood of feeling hardly 
complimentary to her husband 

Then she was in the carriage, alone 
with the man who was to walk through 
life at her Stil! the merciful 
nimbness held her. 

Gaunt, in an unconcerned way, said 
he thought they had better lunch at the 
Savoy, and she agreed, not knowing 
what he had said. He made one or two 
other trifling remarks concerning the 
disposal of her luggage, which awaited 
them at the station. 

They found the train, and he put her 
in, walking away himself and return- 
ing with the news that all the trunks 
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were safe and in the van. He laid upon 
her lap a pile of magazines and one or 
two novels. 

“T hate talking in a train,” he re- 
marked. 

She could have loved him for such 
marvelous consideration. : 

He had a small bag, stuffed with 
legal-looking documents, which he dili- 
gently perused. Virginia, thus released 
momentarily from strain, lay back 
against the cushions. The breeze flut- 
tered into the carriage, sweet with the 
breath of summer. She tried to rest 
and not to think. 

It was impossible not to think, how- 
ever. Her thoughts were glued, as it 
were, to the consideration of this man 
to whom she was so strangely tied. 

“He loved me at first sight. He 
guessed who I was. ' He got into com- 
munication with mother in order to be 
introduced. He suggested marriage 
there and then. When will he begin to 
woo me? What will he tell me? What 
shall | answer? Shall I be able-to help 
flinching, letting him see how abjectly 
afraid | am?” 

He did not put her to the test. Was 
it possible that he divined her exhaus- 
tion, and respected it? 

She was still wondering when the 
nonstop express ran into the terminus. 
He put her into a taxi while he went 
and checked their e. Then he 
rejoined her, and directed the driver to 


baggag 
the Savoy restaurant. 

They were in good time, and able to 
secure a table near a window, whence 
could be seen the waters of the Thames, 
the endless movement of the traffic on 
the Embankment, the brilliant flowers 
of the public gardens. 

The beauty of it reviyed Virgie a lit- 
tle. She ate some lunch, drank a glass 
of champagne, and began to make small, 
shy comments upon the scene, to which 
her husband listened tolerantly, but not 


as if interested. She reflected that she 
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must seem to him altogether young and 
childish. 

Her slender grace and charm drew 
many eyes. As Gaunt glanced about 
him, he was keenly conscious. of this. 
Presently he leaned back, with the smile 
that his mother-in-law hated. 


“Glad you are pleased,” said he. 


“Make the most of it. You are going 
to be buried in the heart of the country 
from to-day onward.” 

She laughed lightly. 

“That will be no hardship,” said she. 
“What I shouldn't like would be to be 
buried in the heart of London. The 
walls in London seem as if they must 
fall down and crush you—so near to- 
gether. Have you ever felt that?” 

“T don’t like London.” 

“Then that is one taste we share,” 
said she thoughtfully, leaning back to 
survey him. “How strange that I 
should know so little of your tastes! 
We shall have to begin at the very 
beginning, shall we not?” 

“The beginning of what?” 
Gaunt. 

“Of acquaintanceship,” she answered. 

“Pardon me. I know you through 
and through. You haven't a taste, a 
habit, nor an idea that I am not inti- 
mately acquainted with. Gives me an 
unfair advantage, does it not?” 

“If it’s true, it does indeed. 
don’t think it’s true,” was her 
answer. 

He gave something between a grunt 
and a laugh. 

“You aren’t competent to form an 
opinion,” he replied, looking at his 
watch. “It’s now five minutes to two,” 
he went on, “and our train leaves St. 
Pancras at three. What will you do? 
I’m going to have a smoke. Perhaps 
you'd like to lit down and rest a while 
—eh?” 

It was so exactly what she craved 
that she thought his sympathy wonder- 
ful. That he was dismissing her to soli- 
tude on her wedding day, while he 


asked 


gut I 
frank 


smoked, did not occur to’her. She. 
thanked him quite eagerly, a maid was 
summoned, and she was shown into a 
room with a deliciously downy bed. 
The maid removed her hat, took off her 
“shoes, drew the blinds, and left, prom- 
ising to call her in plenty of time. 

She could not ‘sleep, but the silence 
and the recumbent posture helped her. 
She went down to the entrance hall 
after her rest, feeling much more able 
to endure the remainder of her journey 
than she had dared to hope. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Virgie awoke, so to speak, from her 
numbness, in the train, somewhere be- 
tween London and Derby. 

She was sitting, with her pile of, light 
literature and fashion papers, opposite 
the man who had married her, and who 
was to all appearance immersed in the 
folios of blue foolscap that he was 
marking here and there with a red pen- 
cil. The documents seemed, as far as 
she could judge, to be leases; at least, 
they contained such words as “mes- 
suage,” “acres,” “boundaries,” and so 
on. 

The motion of the train had lulled 
her into a short nap, and it seemed as 
if it were quite suddenly that she was 
wide awake and pinching herself to 
make sure that it was not all a dream. 

Here was a man who had, as it were, 
leaped at a girl, and married her in such 
hot haste that there was no time for 
reflection. One argued, one assumed, 
the strong feeling that made such be- 
havior credible. Yet now he sat, as a 
man twenty years married might sit, 
marking passages in a lease with a red 
pencil, while his few hours’ bride, in 
all her delicate loveliness, faced him, 
neglected, ignored. Surely this was 
puzzling ! 

Had she but known, her own de- 
meanor was much more surprising to 
him than his could be to her. He was 
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outburst of 


wondering when an 
come—how 


wounded vanity would 
much longer she could refrain from 
comment upon his behavior. Surely 
she must be piqued beyond endurance 
—she who thought the world not good 
enough for the treading of her feet and 
believed every man to be her slave! 

His seemingly absorbed attention had, 
as a fact, hardly wandered from her 
for an instant since they had met that 
morning; and the results of his obser- 
vations were not according to his ex- 
pectation. So far, she had not merely 
been pliant; she had seemed grateful 
for kindness. Of course, he knew her 
to be badly frightened. At the Savoy, 
for a few minutes, under the influence 
of gay surroundings and champagne, 
there had been, as he thought, a glimpse 
of the real woman—the coquette incar- 
nate. It had, however, vanished the 
moment he had set his heavy hand 
thereon. 


Now she sat before him in her Dres- 
den-china daintiness, a picture of lux- 
ury, carefully tended down to her very 
While she slept, he had 
perused the features that moved him so 


finger nails. 


breadth 
chin, the 
eyes, the 
of which 
of misty 


vitally—the well-remembered 
of brow and pointedness of 
deep setting of the shadowy 
lines of the throat, the base 
rose milky from its setting 
chiffon. 

As soon as she stirred, he returned to 
his blue foolscap. Now 
turning his compliment—studying him. 

Reluctantly she found that experi- 
ence was confirming the judgment she 
had formed instantaneously at the art 
gallery. She did not like her husband’s 
face, and could hardly say why this was 
so, since in a virile, somewhat rough- 
hewn fashion his features were good. 
She was just saying to herself, “It is the 
expression that is wrong—it must be 
the expression,” when he raised his 
head, met her eyes, and smiled in the 
way she was learning to dislike. 


she was re- 
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“Well, don’t you think I am an ideal 
husband ?” he asked. 

She answered his smile. 

“That remains to be seen,’ 
tered. 

“At least,” he said, “I fulfill the one 
essential condition, don’t I? The one 
thing needful for husbands ?” 

“What is that?” 

“Why, a long purse, of course.” 

She colored warmly, and showed, by 
downcast eyes and close-pressed lips, 
how this wounded. She felt that she 
had nothing to say in reply, except a 
low, reproachful “Oh!” in the shock of 
such unkindness. 

“Not very tactful of me, was it, to 
taunt you with the amiable weakness 
that has procured me the lifelong priv- 
ilege of your society ?” 

“Amiable weakness ?” 
vaguely. 

“The woman’s desire for’ physical 
comforts, luxury, and so on, at any 
cost.” 

“Oh,” murmured Virgie, “I don’t 
think—indeed, I don’t think you under- 
stand.” 

“No? We must discuss the matter 
at greater length. But as I told you this 
morning, I dislike talking in the train. 
We shall be at Luton in .a minute, and 
I telegraphed for a tea basket.” 

The train slowed down as he spoke. 
He rose, leaned from the window, and 
took the tray from the boy who was 


’ 


she coun- 


she repeated 


waiting on thé platform. 

Virginia poured out the tea and dis- 
pensed the bread and butter and cake, 
with a sinking heart. 

Of all the things she had anticipated, 
unkindness from her newly made hus- 
band had been farthest from her 
thoughts. Her maiden terrors had con- 
cerned themselves in the opposite direc- 
tion. She had feared demonstrative 
displays of feeling which as yet she 
must be unable to reciprocate. 

His attitude froze her timid efforts 
to make friends. The remaining words 
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that passed between them during the 
journey were negligible, except once, 
when he looked up suddenly—they were 
passing a lonely stretch of moorland, 
and he had been gazing from the win- 
dow—and said: 

“So you think you will like living in 
the country ?” 

“I know I shall. I’ve always lived in 
the country,” she replied. 

“Not with me,” was his comment, 
while a faint smile crossed his eyes. 

“No, not with you,” was her gentle 
answer. 

She wanted to speak to him—to tell 
him how well she meant to keep her 
new-made vows—that though her mar- 
riage was, as he must know, a marriage 
of convenience, she intended to do her 
duty to the utmost limit of her powers. 
But he had said that he did not like 
talking in the train, and her spirits were 
so exhausted that she dared not risk a 
breakdown. She remained, therefore, 


wrapped in the silence that seemed the 
sole alternative, until they reached their 
journey’s end. 

A brougham awaited them, drawn by 


a pair of fine horses. There followed a 
drive of more than five miles, through 
country that grew each moment wilder 
and more beautiful. They came at last 
to a pine wood, set among swelling up- 
lands. <A lodge gate here flanked the 
road, and, as the lodge keeper’s child 
opened it and touched his forelock, Vir- 
ginia guessed that they were in their 
own domain. 

The trees were so thick and dark 
as to produce a premature twilight, 
through which they drove for the better 
part of a mile. The name of Omber- 
leigh had been well chosen; it was, in- 
deed, a place of shadows. 

The house stood in the depths of the 
wood, so far as the side from which 
they approached was concerned. It was 
a Georgian house, straight and square, 
with a classic porch of gray stone sup- 
ported upon columns. The house door 


stood open, revealing a dark hall, some- 
what untidy, and furnished with big 
black cupboards, surmounted by foxes’ 
heads, antlers, and stuffed fish 

On its shabby Turkey carpet stood an 
elderly manservant, a middle-aged par- 
lor maid, and a gray-haired woman who 
was, presumably, a cook-housekeeper. 
All of them looked as if they were pa- 
tiently trying to grapple with unde- 
served calamity in the shape of a new 
mistress. 

“Mrs. Wells, this is my wife,” said 
Gaunt in tones that sounded as if he 
were trying to conceal his triumph. 

“I’m sure I wish you joy, ma’am,” 
replied Mrs. Wells, with an implied de- 
spair of the fulfillment of any such 
wish. 

Virginia was used to a large house- 
hold. She slipped off her glove and 
shook hands kindly with Mrs. Wells. 

“Thank you so much! I’m sure I 
shall be happy in this beautiful place,” 
she said cordially. 

“This is Hemming, who has been 
with me a great many years,” went on 
Gaunt, indicating the manservant, who 
murmured, “Namely, fifteen,” as he 
shyly shook hands with the fair crea- 
ture standing there, as they afterward 
remarked, like a fairy strayed in from 
the woods. 

“And this is Grover, who will wait 
upon you,” he went on. “Grover, you 
had better take Mrs. Gaunt straight up- 
stairs. Hemming, let the men carry up 
the luggage into Mrs. Gaunt’s room 
forthwith.” 

“This way, ma’am,’ 
tantly. 

She took the dust cloak Virgie had 
slipped off, flashing a glance of reluc- 
tant admiration, as she did so, at the 
pretty frock displayed. The staircase 
was on the dark side of the house, and 
the corridor above seemed very somber 
to the girl, as she followed her guide. 

Her bedroom was large and old-fash- 
ioned, with three high sash windows, 


, 


said Grover dis- 
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set deep in the walls. This lay on the 
other side of the house, and the bride 
stepped forward into the full glory of 
a sunset, far over land that sloped 
downward in a wide prospect. 

Grover was pleased at the involuntary 
cry of pleasure the new mistress gave 
as she’ went to one of the windows and 
gazed out. She thawed a little as she 
pointed out to the eager girl the fine 
hill that was the pride of their part of 
the county—Gladby Top. 

The men brought up the boxes, and 
by the time she had Virginia arrayed 
in the frock that young Mr. Bent had 
so much admired in Bryanston Square, 
Grover had laid aside the greater part 
of her resentment and was inclined to 
think that very few of the neighboring 
families could show anything in the 
way of a bride approaching the quality 
of the specimen just brought to Om- 
berleigh. 

“You can excuse him and understand 
him, if you take what I mean,” she said 
later on in the kitchen. “Most times 
there’s* really no knowing what it is 
as takes their fancy when they get to 
his age. But with her—well, I don’t 
see how he could help himself! If she 
was to be had, right he was to snap 
her up. What seems odd to me is that 
she should have taken him, for you can 
see she’s a tip-topper—none of your 
soap makers’ daughters, but real gen- 
5, ty 

She showed the bride downstairs into 
the drawing-room with an uncomfort- 
able feeling that it was not an adequate 
setting for so fair and youthful a pres- 
ence. ‘ 

Virginia had not lingered over her 
dressing, and found that there was half 
an hour yet before dinner would be 
served. She stood in the long, bare 
room, probably last refurnished in the 
’60’s, and gazed about her forlornly. 
This room was on the sunny side of the 
house, and its windows opened upon a 
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paved terrace with an Italian balustrade 
in stone. 

She strayed across the Brussels car- 
pet to the window, and stood there, gaz- 
ing out upon the falling slopes of a 
garden—yes, a garden, but, as it seemed 
to her, a somewhat bare one. There 
was just enough bedding out to make 
a meager display, but when she thought 
of the flaming herbaceous flowers that 
ought to fill those long border edgings— 
of the Alpine plants that ought to bloom 
from every cleft in those limestone 
walls—she sighed at the thought of 
wasted opportunities. The tastes of the 
master of the house were not for hor- 
ticulture, it appeared. 

The thought of his sneer at her for 
a mercenary marriage rushed to her 
mind. This husband—this stranger— 
what manner of man was he? What 
was to be her fate at his hands? 

Doubt and terror turned her blood 
to water. She put her two hands to 
her throat to keep down the swelling 
sobs. Then she turned swiftly, instine- 
tively backward, and saw that Gaunt 
had noiselessly entered, and stood just 
behind her. 

“Well,” he said, “it is done now. 
The trap has closed behind you, and 
you can’t get out. What do you think 
of your life sentence?” 

A sudden determination came to her 
His manner was that 


not to show fear. 


of one grimly jesting. She answered 
playfully: 

“T think my jailer likes to tease.” 

“Well,” he went on, “you walked into 
the snare with your eyes open. You 
knew nothing of me, did you, beyond 
the one glorious fact that I am rich? 
Nothing else mattered. My negligence, 
my rudeness, my neglect, could not 
drive you from your purpose. True 
daughter of Virginia Sheringham, you 
have made your bed, and now you must 
lie upon it.” 

His wife’s eyes flashed, and her an- 


swer came clearly: 
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“Pardon me! You say that I knew 
nothing of you but that you were rich. 
That is not true. I knew that you were 
a man of whom my own mother 
thought so well that she engaged her- 
self to marry you. I knew, also—or 
guessed—that you were lonely and un- 
happy. I could see that you were— 
lame——” 

“What?” he cut her off short. “You 
have the assurance to tell me to my 
face that my infirmity was a reason for 
your marrying me? You thought that 
you could elude the vigilance of a lame 
man—was that it? But though I limp, 
I am no cripple. In fact, I am partic- 
ularly active—active enough to guard 
you very carefully, as I warn you.” 

Bewildered though she now was— 
roused to hot indignation—Virginia felt 
her spirits rise defiant for a moment. 

“A husband should guard his wife, 
and I hope you will guard me,” she re- 
plied promptly. “But you speak as if 


you intended to hold me captive. What 
do you mean by that?” 

“I mean,” he said, measuring his 
words and keeping his eyes steadily 
upon her, “to undertake the task of 


your reformation. I’m going to turn 
you into something human—into a feel- 
ing, breathing, if necessary, a suffering 
woman. I’m going to take away your 
false standards, to humble your vanity, 
to mortify your avarice. You shall see 
yourself, Virginia Gaunt, as you really 
are! Your outward beauty, upon 
which you trade, as your mother traded, 
is nothing to me but a whip, reminding 
me of the fool I was in my youth.” 

She was white now. Only her force 
of will kept her upon her feet. The 
insulting words stormed at her brain 
and filled her with despair. 

“You say this to me—to your wife? 
Is it fair, do you think? T haven’t de- 
ceived you. You never asked me to 
give you love. I mean to keep my 
promises, without the goad of threats. 
If—if I did wrong in accepting what 
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you offered, I am sorry. I want to do 
my duty, if you will help me. But don’t 
make it too—difficult.” 

“Excellent!” he commented. “A pic- 
ture of wifely submission! We shall 
make something of you yet, in time, 
perhaps. Meanwhile, it is as well to 
warn you that yours is to be no life of 
luxury. You must work, my girl— 
work, do you hear?” 

“That will be nothing new,” she re- 
plied tremulously. ‘I’m used to hard 
work.” :; 

He laughed out. She looked like a 
creature whom the weariness of toil 
had never touched. He was convinced 
of her idleness and frivolity. 

“You look like it!” he taunted her. 
“Your mother looks like it, too! She 
fluttered into her Dover Street club 
clad like Solomon in all his glory, and 
with no more concern about the cost 
of her finery than the lilies of the field! 
Women! They call themselves our 
equals, and that’s the kind of thing 
they are!” 

He was mounted upon his hobby now, 
and his words came fluently enough. 

“She was young—your mother— 
when she jilted a poor man’ to marry a 
rich one. Bernard Mynors had money. 
I had none, and was not likely to inherit 
any, as far as she knew. Afterward, I 
remember how careful she had been to 
ascertain that there was another heir 
—a life between me and my accession 
to this property! Well, as a matter of 
fact, that life failed. I came into my 
estate not so many years after my jilt- 
ing. Meanwhile, her husband had been 
steadily Josing what was his one attrac- 
tion for her. The fact that her selfish 
extravagance caused his ruin mattered 
nothing to her. And by the Lord, when 
she was a needy widow, and I was a 
rich man, she would have married me, 
had I held up a finger. Do you deny 
it?” 

Virginia was gasping for breath—as 
if hands that she had grasped when 
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drowning were about her throat, hold- 
ing her down under water. This out- 
burst of vituperation shook her very 
being. Coming from a man so taciturn, 
so unwilling to speak, as she had hith- 
erto found him, it was paralyzing. 
“But—but,” she brought out at last, 
“but if this is what you think of me, 
why—why have you married me?” 
“Because I determined to snatch you, 
while you are young, out of the bad in- 
fluences that have surrounded you,” 
was the instant reply. “As you point 
out, I have married you. You may not 
be irreclaimable. But, whether or not 
I can change your nature, I swear I will 
change your habits. I have you here 
safe, far from temptations, and you will 
do my will and suffer my will, from 
henceforth. I hold it to be necessary 


for your discipline that you should be 
completely separated from your past. 
Therefore, you will not again see the 
members of your family—either here 


or elsewhere. Don’t think that you can 
escape from me. I shall carry out what 
[ have undertaken.” 

The very atrociousness of his words 
brought back to her some of her dig- 
nity, a measure of control. 

“It’s true,” said she, “that I can’t es- 
cape. I bound myself, this morning, 
by vows that to me are more binding 
than cords. But may I remind you that 
you, too, and to 
cherish ?” 

He bowed ironically. 

“Oh, be sure that I shall cherish my 
piece of perfection,” he replied. “And 
when I have broken her to harness, I 
may reward her with my affection.” 

Her face, as she met his look, was 
worthy of study. It was as if suddenly 
she had found a source of consolation 
in her misery—the consciousness of her 
own immense height above him. 


took vows—to love 


“Now you have made us quits,” said 
she simply. “This morning I was un- 
der a great weight of obligation to you. 
Now you have insulted me so deeply 
that I think it is I who must conde- 


_scend.” 


“Take care! Take care what you say 
to me!” he flashed, swayed by a tumult 
of inexplicable feeling. - 

She said nothing ; only she faced him, 
not defiant, but critical. Her look was 
almost pitying. As they stood con- 
fronted, the man had a strange experi- 
ence. Her wonderful likeness to her 
mother vanished utterly. The clear, 
grave, reproachful eyes that met his 
own were the eyes of a woman of a type 
as yet unknown to him. 

The silence was broken by the roll of 
a gong in the hall. Hemming threw 
open the door and announced: “Din- 
ner is served!” 

To his annoyance, Gaunt was for the 
moment taken aback, and hesitated. It 
seemed that his wife did not share his 
embarrassment. With her head high, 
she advanced the few steps that sepa- 
rated them, and laid her hand upon his 
arm. Together they walked out into 
the hall and entered the dining room, a 
dark and gloomy apartment on the 
wooded horth side of the house. 

Here dinner.was laid, in the style 
of half a century ago. Hemming and 
Grover, all eyes and ears, stood before 
the sideboard. 

To Gaunt’s surprise, his wife began 
to talk almost at once. She spoke of 
the glorious view from her bedroom 
window, inquired the height of Gladby 
Top, and mentioned her own taste for 
gardening. After a few minutes of 
moody uncertainty, Gaunt joined in her 
well-bred attempt to keep up appear-_ 
ances; and it was not until dessert was 
on the table and the retainers had re- 
tired that silence fell. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


























THE LAST OF THE BONANZAS 


SEATED in the quiet seclusion 
of his suite in the Ritz- 
Plaza, James Blaine Farrell, 
known to his intimates back 
in Cleveland as ‘Concrete 


Jim,” struggled ta face with equanimity 
and good temper the fact that his only 


son was destitute of enthusiasm on the 
subject of reénforced concrete. 

The trouble was, indeed, of a deeper 
and more chronic nature than that. Not 
only did young Farrell lack the least 
trace of enthusiasm for eoncrete, he 
loathed and execrated concrete with all 
his soul, and did not trouble to conceal 
his sentiments. To tbe pioneer presi- 
dent of the Farrell Construction Com- 
pany, this near to 
blasphemy. 
cigar, and regarded his offspring with 


was dangerously 


Concrete Jim bit on a fresh 


stern disapproval. 

“T built for you, Bobby, and I built 
big,” he said. “Two thousand men on 
the pay roll—l’ve a sort of duty to them 
to see that you learn enough to keep it 
running after I’ve grown tired. No 
business will last long when the head 
of it spends his time shooting the profits 
on Broadway. That last five thousand, 
for instance. If it’s a fair question, 
what did you want that for?” 

Robert Farrell leaned gracefully 
against the table, and tapped his immac- 


ulate shoes with an expensive-looking 
cane before he replied. . 

“Well, I guess it sounds foolish 
enough to you,” he said, with a dis- 
arming smile. “But the fact is that I 
wanted it to back a play.” 

He might have said that he had had 
the intention to use the money for cigar 
lights, without producing a more final 
impression of financial imbecility upon 
Concrete Jim. His father exclaimed 
explosively, and brought his fist down 
hard on the arm of his chair. 

“Hell, Robert! Why can’t you be.a 
man?” he exclaimed. “Play the stocks 
or the horses, hit the high places, elope 
with an adventuress, or buy just plain 
gold bricks—that all under the 
head of youthful fooli$Shness. But to 


comes 
finance a play on Broadway, Bobby 
why, it’s perfectly pure lunacy!” 

“Of course, there’s always a good 
deal of risk,” conceded his son, “But 
look at the profits, if you pick a win- 
ner! And ‘The New Galatea’ is a pretty 
Everybody says it’s a sure- 


> 


good play. 
fire success.’ 
“What did you expect them to say?’ 
groaned Farrell, senior. ‘No, my son, 
it’s the everlasting limit. I’ve been 
pretty easy on you, but when you pull 
this play-financing thing, you’ve surely 
got me gouged down to bed rock.” 
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He wagged a forefinger to assist his 
ultimatum. 

“Know what I’m going to do with 
you?” he announced. “I’m going to 
take you right back to Cleveland and 
give you a course of instruction in the 
cement business, until you realize that 
money is made at too high a cost in 
pain and labor to be wasted immedi- 
ately in backing plays. I’m going to 
take you out of this, before you get in 
too deep. It’s the John B. Farrell Con- 
struction Company for yours, Robert! 
Now, just how long will it take you to 
pack some of your less fancy clothes?” 

“Well, if it’s all the same to you, 
sir,” replied his son mildly but firmly, 
“T would rather be excused.” 

The situation was tense with possi- 
bilities. Concrete Jim knew himself, 
and he knew his son. In one important 
respect, at least, they were tempera- 
mentally very much alike. If it came 
to a final clash of wills, each would 
consider it a point of honor, with the 
most courteous expressions of affec- 
tionate regard, to go his own way at all 
costs. He put down his cigar, and 
stared. The younger man continued to 
contemplate, with apparent satisfaction, 
his own fashionable footwear. 

“Don’t be a fool, Bobby!” snorted 
the head of the house of Farrell at last. 
Then he added niore quietly: ‘You've 
got to face it like a man. I’ve been to 
blame myself, I admit, for giving you 
too much rope. But you’ve come to 
the end of it; don’t make any mistake 
about that. People don’t call me ‘Con- 
crete Jim’ for nothing, you know.” 

“All the same,” insisted his son, “I 
can’t leave New York just now, even 
if I wanted to quit. There’s something 
about New York that amounts to a 
habit.” 

“You've considered the consequences, 
of course?” 

Again Robert Farrell smiled his 
charming smile of the youngster com- 
pletely assured of his own popularity. 


“I’ve decided to take a chance on 
‘The New Galatea,’” he answered. 
“I’m offered a fifth share, and the 
chance is too good to miss. I guess I 
can manage to raise five thousand 
somewhere.” 

“Then I’m going to call you, you in- 
fernal young bluffer!” cried Concrete, 
Jim. “It’s a show-down.” He rose, a 
commanding figure of parental author- 
ity and relentlessness. 

“Since you persist,” agreed Robert, 
sadly reaching for his hat and gloves. 

For a space, they surveyed each other 
with the quiet, steady antagonism that 
is possible only to men bound by strong 
affection. Gradually a twinkie ap- 
peared in the younger man’s eyes. 

“T hope you realize that I’m doing it 
for your own good, dad,” he said. “It’s 
going to hurt me a lot more than it will 
hurt you.” 

“You bet it is,” the elder man agreed . 
warmly. “You won’t find Broadway 
such a joyous place when you start to 
tear a living out of it. But it isn’t 
easy for me, you know—you’re about 
all the family I’ve got. I wish you'd 
take a sensible view of it.” 

“I wish I could, sir,” said Robert, 
with a tinge of something very like re- 
gret. ‘‘You’ve always been so gener- 
ous that I’d like to fall in with your 
wishes. But—cement!” And he 
dropped his hands helplessly. 

“Bobby, there's a girl in it,” said Con- 
crete Jim meaningly. “No man wants 
five thousand dollars in a lump unless 
it’s for a girl.” 

“There is a girl,’ admitted Robert. 
“But the money isn’t for her—not un- 
less we get married a lot sooner than 
seems likely.” 

“Is it the same girl—the little milli- 
ner you were so crazy about?” 

“Always the same girl.” 

Concrete Jim shook his head sadly. 
It is, of course, an ineradicable belief 
of parents that any girl who captures 
the imagination of their sons must be 
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an utterly valueless and probably nefar- 
ious creature. 

“I'd hoped for a career for you, 
Bobby,” he said. “I wanted you to 
have all the fine times and do all the 
fine things that I was always too busy 
to tackle myself. And now you want 
to haunt dressing rooms, and talk of 
marrying a slip of a milliner. Well, 
wait till you haven’t two dollars to fold 
together, and see how much use they'll 
all have for you.” 

“If you only knew Stella Delehanty, 
dad!” protested his son. 

But the elder Farrell 
argument. 

“T wash my hands of the whole busi- 
ness,” he announced finally. “You're a 
dreamer, Bobby, and the world’s in- 
clined to be hard on dreamers. When 
you strike the rough places, remember 
that there’s a lot of money in cement.” 

“Maybe there is, sir,” said Robert, 
from the door. ‘But it’s not for dream- 
ers.” And the door closed behind him. 

Precisely fifteen minutes later, he 
was engaged in a minute recital of the 
interview to Miss Delehanty, junior 
partner of the Vanity Box, in the pri- 
vacy of her millinery workroom behind 
the shop. 

“So you see,” he concluded tri- 
umphantly, “I haven’t a cent except 
what I can earn, and you know what 
a slender chance I’ve got of getting rich 
quick by my personal efforts. Don’t 
you think it’s a good time to be en- 


waved aside 


gaged?” 

Pretty Stella Delehanty studied him 
admiringly. _ Farrell balanced his hat 
on his cane, and twirled it in apparent 
absorption. Miss Delehanty arose from 
her desk. 

“It’s for life, Bobby!” she observed 
warningly. 

“Nobody could, say that you married 
me for money, you know. That’s the 
unique advantage of the position.” 

The junior partner. held out both 
hands. Suddenly her bright little face 
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seemed to shine upon him like a light. 
Farrell threw away both hat and cane 
and took her in his arms. 

“It’s for ever and ever!” said Stella. 

“Oh, longer than that!” replied Rob- 
ert Farrell. 

Some moments later, he started and 
stiffened at the sound of voices in the 
shop beyond. 

“What. is it, 
girl. 

“Hush!” replied Farrell. 


, 


dear?” whispered the 


“It’s pop!” 


IT. 


Concrete Jim had accused his son of 
bluffing, but the truth was that the bluff 
was on his own side. He was a big 
man, and, in common with the majority 
of big men, he was fond of the pose of 
undeviating strength. The effectiveness 


of the pose was frequently marred, 
however, by the fact that his heart, as 
is commonly the case with big men, 
happened. to be the size of a water- 


melon, and a great deal softer. As he 
had watched his son emerge from the 
hotel and disappear, a swift and deb- 
onair figure in the afternoon throng, 
nothing but a stern sense of duty had 
prevented him from pursuing the boy 
with a blank check. 

For some minutes he had paced the 
carpet, fuming and Rnitting his brows, 
and fighting to dispel absurd visions in 
which his son appeared m every stage 
of harsh and degrading destitution. He 
had imagined the once-elegant Bobby 
Farrell sweeping streets and washing 
dishes ; had seen him sleeping over sub- 
way gratings, and fighting for a place in 
the tattered bread line. And he had 
told himself that the fault would be his 
own, for having failed to inculcate a 
sounder philosophy at an early stage of 
his son’s career. 

“Foolishness !” 
snorted. 

But the visions had persisted; they 
had become, moreover, curiously min- 


Concrete Jim had 
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gled with faded memories, always the 
despair of stern: parents, that survive 
unsuspected from nursery days. He 
had found himself dwelling with a 
strange insistence on the occasion, some 
twenty years before, when the tiny 
hope of the Farrell household had first 
contrived, by an ecstatic effort, to stand 
erect upon his own pink, immature feet. 
In fancy he had heard again the voice 
of his dead wife, thrilling with the pride 
of young motherhood. 

“The young idiot’s due for a bump!” 
he had said. “But I’ve simply got to 
see that he doesn’t run up against it too 
hard.” 

The key to the situation had pre- 
sented itself in the person of the de- 
signing milliner, who had presumed to 
captivate his unsuspecting heir. With a 
sudden resolve, Concrete Jimmy had 
grabbed his hat and descended, in his 
turn, to Broadway, where he had hired 
a taxicab and gone in search of the 
Vanity Box. 

It happened that Louisa Harrigan, 
the senior partner, was at work alone 
in the fitting room, engaged in draping 
the magnificent form of one-of Broad- 
way’s most famous stage beauties with 
rose-colored voile-de-soie, when Con- 
crete Jim irrupted on her establishment 
from the Broadway sidewalk. 

Clients of the Vanity Box know that 
it was perfectly possible for a magician 
in clothes like Louisa to be alone, and, 
at the same time, to be fitting the justly 
admired figure of Miss Zona Beverley 
in delicate silk decorated with moon- 
stones. For the benefit of others, it 
should be explained that Miss Beverley 
was present only, as it were, in dupli- 
cate. 

Some weeks earlier, Louisa had in- 
vested the famous lady in a tight, one- 
piece garment, which she had proceeded 
to wind from neck to ankle with some 
miles, more or less, of a hot and ad- 
hesive tape. The tape, cooling, had 
hardened into a stiff shell, from which 


Miss Beverley had been rescued only 
by the exercise of much care and pa- 
tience. 

Once the ordeal was over, however, 
and the shell rejoined, covered with 
pink silk, and labeled with a number, 
Miss Beverley was free to depart to 
Seattle or Timbuktu in the comforting 
knowledge that glove-fitting confections 
from the Vanity Box would still be at 
her command—for a period limited only 
by the advance of years or the commis- 
sion of serious errors in diet. In the 
pink model there reposed unalterably 
every line and curve of the effulgent 
personality of Miss Beverley. 

Since it had seemed good to the 
junior partner to add a waxen head, 
discarded from the show window, in 
whose titian hair and pulchritudinous 
features she detected a resemblance to 
the star of Broadway comedy, the total 
effect was one of startling realism. 

Louisa, with a mouthful of pins, 
looked up from the model to discern 
the shadow of a man in the shop. The 
visitor, after the manner of men in the 
Vanity Box, coughed once or twice .in 
an apologetic manner. Louisa dis- 
carded the pins, and sailed out through 
the swing doors of the fitting room. 

She had been prepared to assure 
some Italian.drummer from New Jer- 
sey that she was not in the market for 
imitation French lace. Confronting in- 
stead a big, distinguished-looking stran- 
ger in the later forties, with iron-gray 
hair and an appearance of careful 
valeting, she halted irresolutely in the 
middle of the green carpet. Concrete 
Jim was similarly at a loss. He had 
expected to find some frivolous minx 
insa tawdry hat shop, the typical “little 
milliner” of Broadway, a slip of a girl 
in soiled white shoes, with baby eyes 
and a slack mouth. He had intended to 
be rather paternal, somewhat severe, 
perhaps even a little masterful. The 
majestic personality of Louisa Harri- 
gan, even more than the expensive set- 
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ting of the Vanity Box, necessitated a 
revision of his gambit. 

“Er—my name is Farrell,” he began, 
and took heart a little, as he observed 
Louisa start guiltily and cast a glance 
backward, in the direction of the milli- 
nery workroom. ‘And you, I presume, 
are Miss Delehanty, of whom I have 
heard my son speak? I would like to 
ask the favor of-a few moments’ talk 
with you—in confidence.” 

It was an entirely natural error. That 
the Vanity Box harbored two handsome 
and designing women never occurred to 
Concrete Jim. Moreover, how could 
any man think collectedly when a pair 
of the most disturbing eyes in the world 
were fixed upon him? Louisa’s, you 
know, were china blue in color, and of 
the variety that the French call troub- 
lant. “The moment she heard herself 
addressed as “Miss Delehanty,” she re- 
covered her equilibrium. She could 
have informed him that Miss Dele- 


hanty was away on a journey, or per- 


adventure that she slept. But femi- 
nine instinct whispered that her visitor, 
whatever his errand, had given her, by 
his erroneous leap at conclusions, an 
advantage which she phrased as “having 
the jump om him.” 

Further, it is given to men alone to 
restrict their relations to business part- 
nership. When women are _ business 
partners, they are inseparable allies in 
Louisa Harri- 
gan, consequently, merely and 
waved her hand to one of the white- 
enameled chairs, letting it go at that. 

Farrell disposed his two hundred” 
pounds of well-preserved manhood on 
the frail support as gingerly as an ele- 
phant intrusts himself to a plank bridge. 
Neither the ingenious discomfort of the 
Vanity Box chairs, nor the number and 
variety of the reflections that mimicked 
his every movement in the manifold 
Vanity Box mirrors, were calculated, 
Farrell found, to assist. thought. The 
sledge-hammer intelligence that never 


every activity of life. 
bowed 
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failed him in a discussion of cement 
contracts obstinately refused its aid in 
the faintly perfumed atmosphere of the 
shop. 

“You have seen a great deal of my 
son Robert of late,” he began at last. 

Louisa bowed again, her disturbing 
eyes fixed on his. 

“If only the woman would blink once 
in a while!” groaned Concrete Jim in 
the recesses of his soul. 

“IT may say, in fact, that you and 
Robert are on intimate terms,” he pro- 
ceeded. 

“You may say,” assented 
“that I am in his confidence.” 

“Exactly: what I wanted to convey,” 
he went on, recovering a measure of 
ease. At all events, he had induced her 
to say something. “That being the 
case, you are no doubt aware that he 
is entirely dependent upon a drawing 
account in my business, which——” 

“Doesn’t seem to be any of mine,” 
interjected Louisa in the same courteous 
tone. 

“Which arrangement,” persisted Far- 
rell, “I have been compelled to termi- 
nate until he ceases to remain in New 
York in defiance of my wishes. I am 
sure you will agree that it would be 
doing the boy an ill service to encourage 
him in his present course. Any influ- 
ence that would tend to detain him here 
in neglect of his obvious duties P 

“My dear sir,” cried Louisa, 
think I could keep your son out of here 
with a shotgun ?” 

“T am surprised that you should ex- 
pect me to treat such a matter as my 
son’s future with levity. He is young, 
my dear lady. He has not the ad- 
vantage of our measure of experience, 
for example. As a woman of the 
world, you must be aware that 

Louisa rose abruptly. Mechanically 
her visitor followed suit. 

“Mr. Farrell, you must be aware that 
you can’t insult me in my own estab- 
lishment,” she said in apparent agita- 


Louisa, 


‘ 


‘do you 


” 
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tion. “I won't listen 
longer.” 

And she turned and vanished incon- 
tinently through the fitting-room doors. 


It flashed upon Farrell that he had blun- 


to you any 


deringly succeeded in reducing her to* 


tears. In a panic of bewildered con- 
trition, he strode after her. 

“My dear, good lady!” he protested, 
and, as he pushed open the swing doors, 
he came full upon the counterfeit pre- 
sentment of Miss Zona Beverley, the 
famous Broadway star, in process of 
being fitted with voile-de-soie trimmed 
with moonstones. 

Concrete Jim retreated so suddenly 
that he came into violent collision with 
the swing doors. When he looked back, 
Louisa had returned. The blue eyes 


were filled with tears, but it did not 
occur to him that they were tears of 
suppressed laughter. 

“I humbly beg your pardon,” he said, 
still a little dazzled by the view of Miss 


Beverley’s far-famed dorsal panorama. 
“It never entered my mind that you 
might be engaged with a client.” 

“IT wasn’t,” said Louisa. ‘“That’s 
nothing but a model of one. And I 
hope you didn’t hurt yourself, but you 
shouldn’t come into the fitting room, 
you know.” 

“To be accused of deliberate discour- 

‘tesy to an estimable lady naturally 
jarred my discretion,” pleaded Farrell. 

“Well, you were unkind,” reproached 
Louisa. “You told me I was old—yes, 
you did! And a designing fortune 
hunter !” 

“Never!” protested the bewildered 
Farrell. 

“Anyhow, you said I was a ‘woman 
of.the world,’ and ‘experienced,’ and if 
that wasn’t what you meant, I should 
like to know what you came for.” 

She twisted an absurd wisp of lace 
handkerchief in her agitated fingers. 

“And I never had the least intention 
of marrying your son,” she added. 

~“And I’m not old—I’m not a day over 
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thirty-four—hardly. And I do Swed- 
ish exercises every morning.” 

This last dexterous shot, by which 
Concrete Jim was most unjustly placed 
in the position of having called Louisa 
fat as well as old,.left her unfortunate 
visitor in a convenient state of pulp. 

“I can only repeat,” he said, “that I 
am humbly sorry. I gather that this 
infatuation of my son is as embarrass- 
ing to you as it is to me.” 

“It is indeed!” replied Louisa fer- 
vently. 

In his agony of contrition, Concrete 
Jim failed to notice sounds of sup- 
pressed mirth that proceeded from the 
millinery workroom behind him. 

“If I dared to count on your assist- 
ance,” he proceeded, “you could do me 
a service by letting me know of his 
movements. He has some crazy idea 
of financing a play, and he doubtless im- 
agines that I shall relent, as I have done 
on too many occasions. I don’t want 
him to run his head against a wall.” 

“I would gladly do anything I can 
for your son’s welfare,” said Louisa 
piously. 

Whereupon, Concrete Jim departed 
into a Broadway that seemed full of big 
hlue eyes, swimming in pairs and re- 
garding him fixedly. 

“Lord, what a woman!” he mur- 
mured. “But dangerous—dangerous! 
I must keep my eye on this.” 

Narrowly escaping death under a 
taxicab’s wheels, he recalled to 
earth by a ioud and intensely demo- 
cratic address from the driver’s seat. 
And as his big figure receded in the 
scurrying traffic, two breathless young - 
people emerged from the millinery 
workroom and precipitated themselves 
on Mrs. Harrigan. 

“Louisa, you were simply great!’s 
cried Miss Delehanty. “I had to choke 
Bobby to keep him from laughing.” 

“Yes, but look at the fix I’m in now!” 
mourned Louisa. ‘He thinks I’m you, 
my jewel.” 


was 
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“That’s the beauty of it,” replied 
Miss Delehanty. ‘You can be the mus- 
tard-in-the-mouth.” 

“Whadya mean, 
mouth ?” 

“Why, it’s a sort of distraction,” ex- 
plained the junior partner. “Little Bar- 
ney Flaherty, the hotel man’s son at 
home, used to pull hairs out of the 
cat’s tail to make trout flies with them. 
After he hit on the mustard notion, he 
never got a scratch.” 


mustard-in-the- 


IIT, 


A very short trial was sufficient to 
convince Louisa Harrigan of the effec- 
tiveness of the device originating in 
the inventive brain of the Flaherty 
genius. The main difference between 
big, good-looking Concrete Jim and the 
urhappy Flaherty cat was that Concrete 
Jim revealed a weakness for mustard. 
He not only swallowed it, but asked for 
more. After requesting various con- 
ferences on the activities of his son 
Robert, he insisted on inviting Louisa 
to dine with him, in token of mutual 
good feeling. 

“It is perfectly true, as poor Bobby 
says,” he remarked over the coffee cups 
on the brilliant roof garden of the Ritz- 
Plaza. “There is something about New 
York that’s different—it’s a habit-form- 
It gets into your blood. I 
New York 


ing town. 
don’t think | 
before.” 

He glanced approvingly at the black 
gown that set off Louisa’s blond beauty 
to perfection. At that moment Louisa, 
scanning the well-dressed people prom- 
enading among the shrubbery, smiled 
and bowed. A strikingly handsome 
woman, in a vividly Oriental frock, re- 


ever knew 


turned the salutation with vivacity. 
“That’s Zona Beverley with her man- 
remarked Louisa, as Farrell fol- 


” 


ager, 
lowed her gaze. 


“You seem to know all the Some- 


bodies in town,” Farrell replied admir- 
ingly. 
“Oh, I made every rag in 
wardrobe,” explained Louisa. 
Farrell pondered the social possipili- 
“ties of the vanity business a while. The 
fountain plashed soothingly; the or- 
chestra was just far enough away; 
above the pale, festooned electric globes 
of the splendid roof garden the night 
sky was like iridescent velvet. 

“T can’t really blame the boy,” he 
said, reverting to the subject of his son. 
“Life is pretty good here ‘in certain of 


Zona’s 


its aspects. But he has got to come 


—or to cement.” 
smiled 


down to brass tacks 

“Cement isn’t everything,” 
Louisa. 

“50; 
beginning to discover.” 

He bent aside to dispose of his cigar 
ash. When he looked up again, it’ was 
to confront the bewildering vision, at 
close quarters, of Miss Zona Beverley. 
She greeted Louisa with demonstrative 
affection. Concrete Jim, unbroken to 
the society of world-famous beauties, 
struggled to his feet, and was presented 
in a daze. Men more sophisticated than 
James Farrell might have been excused 
for exhibiting a certain diffidence. 
Opinions differed widely as to the his- 
trionic ability of Miss Beverley, but 
there was absolute unanimity on the 
subject of her looks. Off the 
even more than on it, her beauty was an 
utterly dazzling thing. 

In addition, she was commendably 
free from that quality which is desig- 
nated in her profession by the term 
“upstage.” Her manner was that of a 
charming child. As she took a seat 
very near to Concrete Jim, she in- 
formed him that she admired no type of 
man so intensely as the captain of in- 
dustry. She hinted, also, that she would 
have recognized him as Bobby Farrell’s 
father anywhere. Bobby being consid- 
ered notably good looking, this infor- 
mation impressed Concrete Jim with a 


assented her companion, “I am 


stage, 
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lively sense of Miss Beverley’s ~perspi- 
cacity and good taste. 

Her manager, a small man with an 
enormously disproportionate brainpan, 
devoted himself at once to Louisa Har- 
rigan, leaving Zona Beverley to exer- 
cise the full battery of her fascinations 
upon Farrell; with the result that he 
surrendered incontinently to the lure of 
New York, personified in her pictured 
and paragraphed personality. In less 
than ten minutes, when she recollected, 
with a start, that the members of her 
company were awaiting her return to 
resume rehearsals, she had no difficulty 
at all in carrying Concrete Jim along 
with her—particularly as it appeared to 
be essential to her success that Louisa 
should finally approve of the tea gown 
she wore in the second act. 

In Miss Beverley’s marvelous elec- 
tric brougham, as dainty and luxurious 
as a boudoir, the quartet drove through 


the intoxicating riot of theaterland to 
Of all 


the stage door of the Scala. 
the thrills that fall to a man in a life- 
time, few are more positive and cer- 


tain than the sensation of his first 
glimpse behind the scenes. Concrete 
Jim wandered ‘through whitewashed 
corridors and found himself upon the 
stage, with a gasp. He _ inspected 
strange lighting fixtures and all the in- 
credibly crude devices of scenery and 
stage illusion with delighted wonder; 
and his introduction to the arcana of 
the theater left him gaping like a boy. 
Most of all, however, he was impressed 
by the figure of Miss Beverley’s pro- 
ducer, a lean man of dark and melan- 
choly aspect, who wielded the authority 
of an absolute monarch. 

In the blackness of the auditorium, 
Farrell sat between Louisa and Miss 
Beverley and contemplated this novel 
dignitary with awe. The producer’s 
hyacinthine locks were ruffled into stark 
confusion. In his hand he held a script 
of the play. From time to time he in- 
terrupted the rehearsal of the second 
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act with long arms that waved wildly, 
occasionally taking the stage with a leap 
and illustrating his own dramaturgical 
conceptions of the action. A _ slight 
stammer lent curious effect to his de- 
livery. 

“N-not that way, Freddy,” he cried 
to the leading man. “You'd d-die on 
your feet. You're supposed to be unc- 
consciously funny.” 

“But it’s down in the part,” protested 
the leading man. 

“Then you can c-cut it out!” retorted 
the producer. 

“Have a heart, Callan,” demurred the 
leading man. “What about Miss Bev- 
erley’s cue? Do I have to fluff it 
again?” 

The producer turned up the place in 
his script, gave it a cursory glance, 
ripped an entire page out, and threw it 
away. . 

“C-cut it all out!” he said briefly. 

Miss Beverley whispered to Farrell 
in the darkness of the fauteuils. 

“Callan’s frightfully clever,” she said. 
“T was lucky to get him.” 

Farrell was duly impressed. When 
Miss Beverley took her cue, to be in- 
structed in pose and action in precisely 
the same manner, Concrete Jim’s opin- 
ion of the lean man’s power and om- 
niscience rose still higher. During an 
interval for recuperation, when the 
principals lounged over iced drinks in 
the romantic crudity of, the star’s dress- 
ing room, Concrete Jim gazed with 
something like worship upon the pro- 
ducer, and wished that he could: adapt 
his methods for use in concrete con- 
struction. The lean man, as at rehear- 
sals, continued to do most of the 
talking. 

“T thought when I read the thing that 
it was a f-flivver,” he said. “I always 
do, at first. But now I know it’s going 
to be a knock-out. I can feel it in my 
bones—it’s a bonanza.” 

“Dear Mr. Callan hasn’t had a failure 
in four seasons,” explained Miss Bey- 
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erley, turning her glorious orbs upon 
Farrell, who shared with her a huge 
leather couch of astonishing dustiness. 

“Of course, there’s a lot more I shall 
have to c-cut out,” added the dictator. 
“But I can see oodles of money in the 
show.” 

“Who wrote it?” asked Farrell. 

“Oh, a b-boob named Gibbs,” said 
Mr. Callan, referring to his script. “But 
he won’t r-recognize it when we get 
through—except for the t-title. I think 
we'll let that stand. ‘The New Galatea’ 
isn’t bad.” 

“Why, my son Robert,” cried Farrell, 
“told me he was offered a share in that 
play.” 

“So he was,” said Louisa, “but he 
turned it down.” 

“Don’t mention it, my dear,” put in 
Miss Beverley. “It’s a painful subject. 
Bobby and I nearly quarreled about 
that. He’s a dear boy, but it was a lit- 
tle too bad to let me down at the last 
moment. 


Why, it might have meant 
postponing the production !” 

“Of c-eourse, you couldn’t expect 
Bobby to have any b-business sense!” 


remarked Callan. ‘But he’s missed*the 
chance of his young life.” 

The small manager with the pugna- 
cious brain agreed. 

“We shouldn’t have left the option 
with him so long,” he said. ‘That five 
thousand might make all the differ- 
ence.” ; 

“Oh, you should w-worry,” replied 
Callan. “You'll be chasing m-money 
from the doors in a week.” 

Miss Beverley, however, clung to her 
grievance. 

“Still, I didn’t look for a deal like 
that from Bobby,” she remarked, with 
an unforgiving air. ‘My first venture 
in management, too. Why, Mr. Callan, 
it might have imperiled my whole ca- 
reer!” 

Concrete Jim squirmed internally. 
To jeopardize the career of so gorgeous 
a creature appeared, when you were 
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separated from her by only a few inches 
of leather couch, in the light of an un- 
pardonable crime. When they returned 
to the stage, he drew the small manager 
aside, and remained in converse with 
him until Louisa hinted that it was time 
to depart. 

The small manager insisted on lend- 
ing them Miss Beverley’s town car, and 
said farewell at the stage door with a 
practiced and impressive courtesy. 

“Then we'll fix it up to-morrow, Mr. 
Farrell,” he said finally. 

“Sure thing!” said Concrete Jim. 
“T’ll expect you to lunch with me.” 

“Fix what up?” asked Louisa, as the 
car glided into the night traffic of 
Broadway. 

“Well, it isn’t necessary to say any- 
thing to Bobby,” explained Concrete 
Jim. “But the fact is that I’ve bought 
that share in ‘The New Galatea.’ You 
see, I couldn’t decently allow the boy’s 
vagaries to imperil the production.” 

About the same moment the small 
manager, racing up stone steps at the 
Scala, gained the gloom of the circle. 


- As he put his head into one of the dark- 


ened boxes, two young people, who 
were watching the rehearsal therefrom, 
turned anxious silhouettes toward him. 

The small manager gestured convul- 
sively in the dim light from the stage. 

“Hook, line, and sinker, Bobby!” he 
said, with enthusiasm. ‘Hook, line, 
and sinker!” 

IV. 

When the curtain fell upon the sec- 
ond act of “The New Galatea,” it fell 
upon a success already assured. In- 
deed, from the moment when the lead- 
ing man—who masqueraded as a waiter 
in the first act—had poised a piece of 
ice in silver tongs, and had delicately 
inserted it in the collar of the comic 
count as he bent over his soup, the ac- 
curacy of the producer’s prophecy had 
scarcely been in doubt. 

3roadway had a farcical comedy -of 
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the type it loved, based on the divinely 
wedded traditions of the Palais Royal 
and the slapstick; and that portion of 
Broadway represented by the first 
nighters found that it was much eaSier 
to laugh at the flagrant absurdity of 
the thing than to criticize it. 

Louisa Harrigan witnessed the pro- 
duction from a corner of the box that 
had been placed-at the disposal of Con- 
crete Jim Farrell, in his new capacity of 
theatrical financier, and laughed until 
she cried, Particularly she was inter- 
ested in the ingenious use the author 
had made of life models built on the 
Vanity Box principle. In the third act, 
every variety of mystification was pro- 
duced by their aid, including the pres- 
ence of the gorgeous leading lady in 
two places at once. When the comic 
count, coming unexpectedly upon one 
of these counterfeit presentments, pro- 
ceeded, in his embarrassment, to put 
the wrong end of his cigar in his mouth, 
Farrell turned upon Louisa with vague 
suspicion. 

“Yes, that was my suggestion,” ad- 
mitted Louisa. “They put that bit in 
at the dress rehearsal. Business is 
business, you know.” 

She pointed to a line on the program 
that said very prominently: ‘Costumes 
and mannequins by the Vanity Box, 
Broadway.” 

She was adorably gowned in that 
special shade of shell pink that is some- 


times cynically designated in the vanity 


trade as “widow’s last chance.” Cov- 
ertly regarding her, it seemed to Con- 
crete Jim that he had never known a 
woman so infinitely desirable as this 
big, wholesome person with the short, 
waving hair and the distracting blue 
eyes, whom, a few short weeks before, 
he had mistaken for the most vulgar of 
cradle robbers. He was seized with 
overwhelming contrition. 

“Miss Delehanty,” he said presently, 
“what are your precise feelings toward 
my son?” 


Louisa gazed at him in surprise. 

“Why, strictly maternal, Mr. Far- 
rell,” she replied. “I told you so from 
the first. How could they be anything 
else?” : 

“Well,” said Concrete Jim, with in- 
tense significance, “you just couldn’t 
make them too maternal to suit me.” 

Louisa turned her gaze upon the 
stage. 

“You mustn’t talk like that, Mr. Far- 
rell,” she murmured. “I told you be- 
fore that you’re mistaken in me. I’m 
not at all the woman you imagine.” 

What Farrell might have answered 
was !ost in the sudden entrance of Miss 
Beverley’s small manager, who mopped 
his protuberant brow and dropped into 
a chair under the influence of obvious 
emotion. Below them, the house was 
rocking with continuous laughter. 

“It’s all over,” he said in a hushed 
and reverent voice. “As you see, they’re 
simply eating it. Three hundred nights: 
on Broadway—lI’ll stake my reputation 
it won’t run a night less than three hun- 
dred. Then a London production, and 
two years on the road. Mr. Farrell, 
you'll find that share of yours the luck- 
iest investment you ever made.” 

“Is there so much money in the 
thing?” asked Concrete Jim incredu- 
lously. 

“Barrels of it! The house will be 
packed to the roof in a week, and it 
holds fifteen hundred dollars. My dear 
sir, a successful Broadway farce is the 
last of the bonanzas! A man would be 
a fool to hunt gold mines, when he can 
stay on Broadway among the minted 
money.” 

He rose and departed, chastened with 
a great joy. 

“You see,” said Louisa, “there was 
method in Bobby’s madness.” 

“My son,” admitted Concrete Jim, 
“has shown infinitely better judgment 
than I gave him credit for. In one re- 
spect, he has entirely convinced me.” 

Louisa looked at him questioningly. 
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“I mean,” whispered Concrete Jim, 
“that I coincide with his discovery that 
you are too good to be out of the Far- 
rell family.” 

“But I told you that I had never the 
slightest intention of marrying him!” 
fluttered Louisa. 

“Bobby,” rejoined Farrell, “is by no 
means all of the family. Miss Dele- 
hanty, I owe you many precious experi- 
ences. I’m enjoying the first real holi- 
day I ever had. At least, I’m taking 
the first real holiday I ever enjoyed. 
Sut the most precious experience of all 
has been our acquaintance iy 

“Stop, Mr. Farrell!” exclaimed 
Louisa. ‘I told you I wasn’t the woman 
you thought me, and I’m not. I’ve been 
deceiving you all along. I’m not Stella 
Delehanty at all!” 

“Then who in creation are you?” 
gasped Concrete Jim. 

“I’m only her partner, the Widow 





- Harrigan, from Columbus Avenue. I 


was deputed to steer you up against 
Zona Beverley and her crowd, to keep 
you from putting the screw on Bobby. 
Oh, I know you'll never forgive me! 
But they were all in the secret, and you 
were so easy! You hadn’t been here 
a week before you were hitting the high 
spots, and haunting dressing rooms, and 
even financing plays, Mr. Farrell—just 
like poor Bobby! Don’t you see that 
you haven’t anything in the world on 
your son—except that you’ve beaten 
him out of a share in a big Broadway 
success ?” 

This novel view of the transaction 
left Farrell speechless. 

“And now,” added Louisa, half 
laughing and half crying, “New York 
has brought you so low that you’ll make 
love to the poor milliner you didn’t 
think good enough for your son! 
Maybe I’m not, but my dear little part- 
ner is.” 

“But who and where is she?” de- 
manded the bewildered Farrell. 

“T don’t know where she is at this 
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moment,” replied Louisa, “but most of 
the evening she has been sitting in the 
very next box, with Bobby.” 

Farrell rose in sudden resolve. 

“Do you know what I’m going to 
do? I’m going to break right in there 
and make that share over to him, with 
my blessing. It’s the best news I ever 
had in my life. Bobby can marry any 
woman in the world he fancies, so long 
as it isn’t you!” 

He dashed out, but the next box was 
empty: Returning, he encountered the 
small manager. 

“We are offering a little supper to 
Miss Beverley and the members of her 
company,” said the little man, with rel- 
ish. “It’s to be on the stage, and I’m 
ordered to bring you both down at once. 
The curtain will fall in another mo- 
ment.” 

Louisa arose with alacrity and a cer- 
tain air of relief. Farrell, a little dazed, 
gathered her wraps and followed. A 
descent of tortuous stone stairs took 
them through a steel door into the si- 
lent gloom of the wings, just as the cur- 
tain went down. Peering, with Louisa, 
through a gap in the scenery, Concrete 
Jim watched it rise again and again be- 
fore a storm of applause; he saw the 
shapely shoulders of Miss Beverley as 
she bowed repeatedly, hand in hand 
with her leading man. Out there, be- 
yond the hard, blinding lights of the 
proscenium, was a golder sea in which 
faces swam dimly, and the rise and fall 
of applause came across the footlights 
with the sound of beating surf. A great 
part of the audience remained to dem- 
onstrate, and in the stalls he could dis- 
cern a band of white-fronted young 
men, who called persistently : “Author !” 
Louisa, catching the contagion of ex- 
citement, fell to clapping her gloved 
hands and calling “Author!” also. 
Around the wings there were others 
who, led by the small manager, took up 
the cry. 

“Well, whoever he is, 
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Concrete Jim, “I’d like to know him. I 
guess I owe him something, at that.” 

And he, too, clapped and shouted. To 
his astonishment, he saw a tear detach 
itself from Louisa’s eyelashes and roll 
down her pink cheek. 

“Ye poor deluded man,” she said, 
with the hint of a brogue that crept into 
her voice in moments of emotion, “and 
who the divil should know him if it 
isn’t yourself ?” 

The curtain rose again. Concrete 
Jim grabbed the iron battens support- 
ing the scenery, and exclaimed in 
amazement. For there, on the opposite 
side of the stage, leaning a careless 
hand against the proscenium and bow- 
ing to the cheering house as if the writ- 
ing of Broadway successes were his 
everyday diversion, Concrete Jim saw 
the tall, immaculate figure of his son 
Bobby. 

In vain he rubbed his eyes. The au- 
thor of “The New Galatea” was Bobby 
Farrell—Bobby, the dreamer, the in- 
curable faneur, the most persistent idler 
on Broadway! Bobby, who had not 
enough brains to sell cement, was, nev- 
ertheless, able to dispose of his fool 
ideas for a fortune—was acclaimed by 
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3roadway as the latest meteor of its 
dramatic firmament! 

As his world tumbled about his ears, 
to rearrange itself slowly in a new per- 
spective, Concrete Jim’s square-cut ° 
mouth trembled a little. 

“My boy wrote it!” he murmtred 
helplessly. 

“We couldn’t tell you before,” -said 
Louisa. “Just suppose it had been a 
failure? But we all believed in Bobby. 
You see, he got the idea in my shop, 
and he found the girl he’s going to 
marry there, and I couldn’t let anything 
go wrong. Will you ever forgive me, 
Mr. Farrell?” 

And as the curtain descended for the 
last time, and a bright-eyed girl iu the 
wings leaped at his son, throwing her 
arms round his neck in an abandon of 
enthusiasm, Concrete Jim suddenly let 
go all holds. 

“Forgive you?” he cried. “I’ve got 
nothing on Bobby, as you say, but I’m 
not going to let him have anything on 
me! Forgive you? Why, you wise, 
splendid, big-hearted woman, haven’t | 
been trying to tell you that I love you?” 

“Hush!” cried Louisa. “The cur- 
tain’s down.” 


ART 


SHE plays, and in the harmony that follows 
Love divine calls, and you answer. 

She sings, and you are borne aloft 

On the wings of the darting swallows. 

Pain and joy swell in your heart. 


And this is art! 


For what is art but a speaking soul? 
JOSEPHINE FETTER ROYLE. 
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WAw/; HEN I heard that Derrickson 
\ AV/' had come back after his year 
Maze in north Africa, I began to 
fatter ('00k for his rather impres- 
sive figure at the club, espe- 

cially on out-of-the-way evenings. Der- 
rickson was always an antidote for 
dullness—I don’t know why. He rarely 
talked, but he’d lived pretty thoroughly, 
and for those of us who were too 


bound up with business to travel, he 
visualized every country under the sun. 
I had grown fond of Derrickson, in 


spite of his cynicism. He was bluntly 
a disbeliever in most of the things one 
takes for granted, and purely agnostic 
in his views; but he had views, though 
he rarely: presented them; and for the 
rest, he was a man with whom one 
could share silence and still get some- 
thing out of it. 

His knowledge of men and affairs 
was almost uncanny, and he was, as far 
as the club went, a very specially bound 
“Who’s Who,” though only a few of 
us were conscious of the censorship. 
One never looked up a newspaper file 
—one asked Derrickson; and the cause 
or the man that he advocated always 
“went.” 

I found him, one wet evening, in the 
billiard room, watching a game _ be- 
tween two of the younger set. But I 
could see, by his rather disgusted ex- 
pression, that there had been a succes- 
sion of bad plays. Our greeting was 
as casual as if we had met the week 
before, and I stood next to him while 
Tommy Markham, sprawled across the 


table with a choice of two shots, took 
the worst and fizzled it. 

“Rotten judgment,” Tommy said, 
looking at Derrickson with the morti- 
fication a youngster feels when he 
doesn’t come up to the mark. And Der- 
rickson candidly agreed with him. 
Transferring his cigar to his lips, he put 
the balls back and patiently showed 
Tommy how. Then silently we found 
our way out and into a corner of the 
empty lounge. 

“I ‘pity that boy,” said Derrickson, 
“when it comes to a woman. The re- 
sult will be disaster.” 

“But if she’s the right one?” I sug- 
gested, and Derrickson laughed shortly. 

“Did he choose the right shot?” he 
asked. And I knew I had missed the 
point as Tommy had. 

“It takes all kinds of men,” I pro- 
nounced, rather banally, “to make up 
a world.” 

“Yes,” agreed Derrickson, “and a 
lifetime is too soon to judge the worst 
of them. Life has some queer tricks up 
its sleeve, my friend, and sometimes 
an utterly worthless card changes the 
game for all of us.” He paused with 
a faint abstraction. 

It was then that I saw in his face 
something I had up to that moment 
been unaware of—a look of fixity, as if 
some powerfully vivid photograph had 
been stamped on a turned-down page, 
which he still saw in detail. He was 
like a man looking behind him, and yet 
ahead. At any rate, it affected me 
queerly, and I wondered if he had 
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picked up in Africa the strange expres- 
sion in his eyes. 

As if to bear out my thought, he put 
a question to me suddenly: 

“Do you remember a man named 
Richards, Grant Richards? A _ fellow 
with rather an unsavory reputation?” 

“You mean—the chap. who disap- 
peared ?” 

“Yes. He qualified for an M. D., 
but he never practiced. Wasn’t the 
working sort, and had that curse to 
fight—plenty of money. Well, I ran 
across him in Port Said eight months 
ago.” 

“But they said he’d committed sui- 
cide.” 

“I know. He had, long before they 
said it—killed every- decent thing in 
him. It was self-murder that lasted 
for years—not the simpler kind.” 

“And yet there was something——’ 
I said. 

Derrickson nodded. 

“Something of his mother. 
her.” 

“They said he had broken her heart, 
and that some other woman had broken 
his. That was why he dropped out.” 

“It was perfectly true,” said Derrick- 
son. 

We lit fresh cigars, and I pondered 
for a moment on Richards as I remem- 
bered him—somewhere under thirty, 
and yet old, with a dark, haunting face 
and tragic eyes. 

“He was a queer fish,” I commented. 
“I can imagine his taking to strange 
waters.” 

“He was a man,” said Derrickson 
shortly, “who had no faith. He be- 
lieved neither in God, man, nor the 
devil—least of all in women.” 

“A good thing,” I said, “for the 
woman!” 

Derrickson smiled. 

“It’s strange,” he said, “how easy it 
is, when a dog has a bad name, to hang 
him. I happen to know the special 
woman who sent Richards into the 


I knew 


void. It’s unthinkable, but it wouldn’t 
have mattered to her if it had been— 
hell.” 

I spoke rather hardly. 

“Well, he was prepared for the jour- 
ney. They say his mother adored him.” 

“And that he broke her heart. That 
would not be difficult, seeing they were 
—what they were.” Derrickson puffed 
slowly. “She was New England to the 
backbone, fine, stanch, puritan New 
England. You can understand how lit- 
tle excuse she’d make for an only son.” 

“He was very little her son, I fancy.” 

“More than the world guessed,” said 
Derrickson. “I’ve his story—to prove 
it.” 

The room, as we sat in it, was quite 
hugely empty. From across the cor- 
ridor we still got the muffled sounds of 
the knocking billiard balls. 

“IT suppose,” I said bluntly, “some 
of these days he’ll take it into his head 
to come back again—if only to see what 
is happening to the woman who sent 
him there.” 

“Richards,” said Derrickson slowly, 
“will never come back.” 

Something in his manner of speaking 
kept me silent ; it was so final a word. 

“You know Port Said,” said Der- 
rickson. ‘“No—I forget you are not a 
globe-trotter. Well, it’s one of the most 
cosmopolitan places on earth—the melt- 
ing pot for West and East. One is 
never surprised at anything that hap- 
pens; and when Richards sent up his 
card to my hotel, it seemed as casual as 
meeting an acquaintance on Broadway. 

“T went down, curious, I’ll own, be- 
cause I still remembered the headlines 
of his disappearance in the papers. He 
looked, after an interval of six years, 
perfectly unchanged—the same pallor, 
the same arresting eyes—as if he had 
stopped, like the hands of a clock, at 
the epoch-marking hour of his life. 

“He told me he had spent the whole 
six years idling along the coast from 
Algiers to Port Said, but that he’d 
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gotten d—— little out of it. When 
I heard his Arabic, I disagreed with 
him. It was absolutely flawless. You 
know he had a musical voice. But, all 
the same, he was stamped, as he’d al- 
ways been, with defeat. I took it he 
was just waiting for life to end, some- 
how—for the flame to expend itself, 
like a candle. Since he was not living, 
you could see that life didn’t matter. 
He was like a finished story that had 
proved wretched reading. 

“Our intercourse, at first, was embar- 
rassed. I’d known, you see, both his 
mother and the other woman. But, 
with a sort of tacit agreement to leave 
the past out of it, we got on.” 

“Just where,” I asked, “did you get?” 

“I’m coming to that,” said Derrick- 
son, “presently. Meanwhile, I learned 
just why he’d come to the hotel. He’d 
been calling, it seems, on some English 
people from Alexandria, and had hap- 
pened to see my name on the register. 
After inquiries, he had coolly sent up 
his card, prepared for any sort of wel- 
come, and, like a homeless dog, quite 
disposed to be friends. Before he left, 
he’d invited me to go with him on a 
most preposterous journey into British 
East Africa. To be more explicit, the 
Nandi country.” 

“Hunting lions, 
Roosevelt ?” 

“Nothing so tame,” smiled Derrick- 
son. “No—moving pictures. The 
world, my friend, is no longer a thing 
to be toured in eighty days; they reel 
off the whole thing for us on a moving- 
picture screen in twenty minutes.” 

“But Richards ” T began. 

“Oh, he wasn’t in the business. It 
was a whim with Richards, or rather 
a wager. A Chicago firm, it seems, 
wanted one of the few ‘thrills’ left—a 
view of some Cherangang warriors, a 
perfectly unsubdued tribe living on a 
mountain range east of the Nzoia Pla- 
teau, doing a sort of cannibalistic war 
dance.” 


” TI ventured, “a la 


“It probably wasn’t pretty.” 

“Tt wasn’t hackneyed,” said Derrick- 
son. “No white man had ever seen it, 
but it had been feaifully hinted at by 
some of the niggers themselves. The 
story had filtered overseas, and that 
was enough for Chicago. The firm 
sent out two-representatives and a pic- 
ture machine, and told them to do the 
rest. But they funked the job when 
they got as far as Mombasa, and took 
pictures of the jungle instead. Then 
they turned back to Port Said, and one 
of them happened to tell Richards the 
story. Right on the spot he volunteered 
to go—provided they’d trust him with 
the machine and show him how to run 
ag 

“And they did?” 

Derrickson nodded. 

“Richards, you know, was always 
convincing. They simply turned the 
whole thing into his hands, cabled the 
firm the stunt was under way, and set 
out to flirt with some Ouled Nail girls 
while they were waiting. It was at that 
point that Richards ran. across me and 
remembered that I was an amateur 
hunter. It was his idea that we could 
kill our two birds with the same stone.” 

I looked at Derrickson curiously. 

“Did you need much persuasion ?” 

He eyed me a moment. 

“No,” he said; “Richards was always 
his own best excuse. Of course, we 
talked the thing over, while the funny 
little Hindu band played English airs on 
the esplanade, but from the first I knew 
I should go. We were to get a safari 
together and travel as far as the Nandi 
country, taking in what game I could 
bag on the way. Once there, I was to 
amuse myself in camp, while Richards 
went into the hills alone. He insisted 
on that end of it; and, to tell the truth, 
I wasn’t enough interested in the mov- 
ing-picture business to stalk an un- 
known tribe. 

“As far as we knew, the thing might 
be perfectly safe. The English protec- 
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torate has a nominal rule over the 
whole territory, and white men, even in 
unexplored Africa, are growing fear- 
fully common. It was simply that Rich- 
ards’ end of it did not appeal to me, 
though Richards did. He’d been cast, 
all his life, for the leading part in a 
drama, and I had somehow an idea this 
might be the big act. At any rate, I 
wanted to be within gunshot range. 

“He was quite callous about it him- 
self—put the thing to me with a shrug 
of the shoulders that might have meant 
anything. But his eyes, for just one 
instant, gave him away. I saw the real 
idea back of his whimsical invitation— 
that he had come to the ends of the 
earth to get away from himself, and 
that he hadn’t succeeded. 

“Well, we shipped for Mombasa on 
one of those Red Sea steamers. We 
took the ordinary outfit for trekking 
into the interior, and two Sudanese 
servants. We depended on getting So- 
mali porters when we landed. I shall 
never forget those first hours on board, 
or Richards, in a pith helmet, leaning 
over the guard rail looking into the 
heart of the sunset. It was as if he 
were reading into it the whole story 
of his wasted life. The west was like 
a sea of fire. He spoke to me, as I 
stepped up to him, for the first time 
of his dead mother. 

““*She would have believed that led 
straight into heaven,’ he and 
laughed. His eyes were as cold as iron 
pyrites. We were both of us startled, 
I think, to hear a voice quite near to 
us take up his thought: 

“*And who knows, young man, that 
it doesn’t ?” 

“T can see now the old fellow who 
spoke to us. He looked like the Prophet 
Hosea in a shabby frock coat. We aft- 
erward learned he was a Scotch mis- 
sionary named Ogilvie, returning with 
his daughter from his first leave in 
twenty years, who'd spent his life in 
the African mission field. Richards 
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turned him down quite brutally. I don’t 
remember his words, but they were 
final, and presently the old chap moved 
away. But he said something to Rich- 
ards in passing. 

““T’ve had to do with blind folk all 
my life,’ he said, quite cheerfully, ‘and 
if you can’t see God behind that sunset, 
I’m thinking you’re one of them, sir.’ 

“Quite perversely, from that mcment 
Richards took a fancy to him; a fancy 
he was a little ashamed of,-and that I 
didn’t attempt to reason out. We used 
to see the old man often on deck with 
his daughter—a slip of a girl, with that 
pallor which is the hall mark of hot 
climates. Her eyes were the color of 
heather, but she’d been born, at the 
price of her mother’s life, somewhere 
along the inferno of the Gold Coast, 
and the prettiest thing on the boat was 
the way she worshiped her dad. 

“It was Richards who found out that 
they were going our way. The old man 
had a mission station among the Nan- 
dis, and the girl taught the native chil- 
dren. It was a case of a garden flower 
planted in the wilderness,” said Der- 
rickson. “The old ,.man was like an 
old war horse, who liked to be where 
the fight was thickest. One could al- 
most see his nostrils dilate while he 
plied Richards and me-with his stern 
Covenanter doctrines. I think he saw 
in both of us possible converts; but 
Richards, being so thoroughly ingrained 
an unbeliever, was nearest to his heart. 
He was, in his peculiar way, a person- 
ality. One felt his force, if one couldn’t 
accept his theology. He had behind 
his unique beliefs the motor power that 
rules the world.” 

“And what,” said I, “do you make 
that out to be?” 

“Faith,” snapped Derrickson; “faith 
that can move mountains into the sea, 
England into the heart of Africa. It’s 
all, when you come to analyze it, a 
matter of faith. It was the mission- 
aries, not the ivory hunters, my friend, 
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who made possible the African con- 
quest. They began with Livingston, 
and back of Livingston was Living- 
ston’s God!” 

Derrickson broke off, drumming 
lightly on the arm of his chair with his 
fingers. Knowing him, as I did, for a 
man who had carefully and consist- 
ently stood aside from all creeds, all 
religions, his utterance impressed me 
with a strange force. 

“Well,”* said Derrickson, “we went 
on down the Red Sea, stopping at Asab 
to take on a boatload of Nubians, with 
their native sheep and their prayer 
rugs. Another case of faith, of a dif- 
ferent color; you felt it when they got 
on their knees every night and turned 
to the east. We had days of them, and 
their Egyptian flies, till we rounded 
Cape Ras Hafun. And when at last 
we reached Mombasa, we were pretty 
well sick of water and glad to step on 
any kind of land. 


“We said good-by to the Ogilvies and 
put up at one of the little Africo-Por- 


tuguese hotels. I went out for a look 
about town, leaving Richards to attend 
to the Uganda railway tickets and the 
shooting license. When I returned, I 
found him pacing up and down the 
palm-dressed garden. 

“ ‘Look here,’ he said, ‘we'll get our 
safari at Nairobi. We’re starting to- 
morrow morning with the Ogilvies.’ 
He said it just like that, although it 
upset all our plans. 
‘They’re going,’ he added, ‘straight into 
the Nandi country, and | can drop you 
off at his mission while I go on alone— 
for the other thing.’ 

“Perhaps I was foolish. I said some- 
thing, rather coldly, about the girl. He 
looked me straight in the eye. 

“*T’m through with women,’ he said; 
‘and I don’t mind telling you why—I’m 
not fit for them. You can bank on that, 
Derrickson, and steer your tongue an- 
other way.’ 

“That was enough, from a man like 
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Richards, .and I was rather glad to 
know it. She was too sweet a blossom 
to wither at hands like his. We left 
for Nairobi the next morning, where 
we got the rest of our outfit. But it 
was at a little station called Kibigori, 
this side of Victoria Nyanza, that the 
real trek began. Going along with the 
Ogilvies had put off my chance of big 
game, together with some other things ; 
but I knew I could get all the shooting 
I wanted on the return trip, so that 
didn’t worry me. I was only surprised 
that Richards should let a desert mis- 
sionary and his daughter so upset his 
original plans. 

“Ogilvie, of course, took us for 
hunters or scientists or some such thing, 
and Richards had laid an embargo on 
the truth. Those missionaries always 
resent meddling with the natives; they 
think it hurts their chances. But he 
gave us the sincerest kind of welcome 
as traveling companions—always, I 
fancy, with an eye to Richards as a 
star in his crown, although any student 
of human nature would have guessed 
Richards beyond the limits of —any- 
body’s prayers. 

“The old chap spoke to me about him 
once—asked me, rather bluntly, if I was 
Richards’ friend. And when, slightly 
disconcerted, I nodded, he said simply: 

“*Then, man, be kinder to him than 
he’s been to himself. Don’t let him get 
away frem ye. He’s overyoung to be 
wearing the de’il’s nightcap.’ 

“It was a strange expression, yet I 
think I caught his meaning—that Rich- 
ards had drugged his soul to sleep. As 
if it would have been the part of a 
friend to waken it!” 

Derrickson paused to 
cigar. 

“There is a way,” he said, “of get- 
ting close to a man in a queer country 
like that which isn’t possible in your 
cities. That trek was bringing Rich- 
ards closer to the girl, but it was also 
bringing me closer to Richards. He’d 
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always been such a rotter that I’d never 
given him credit for remorse, but he 
laid it bare to me one night when Ogil- 
vie and his daughter, in the other tent, 
were sleeping. We’d been smoking over 
a late camp fire—for, in spite of the 
heat of the actual sun, an African night 
can be chilly—and without warning 
Richards began to speak to me in halt- 
ing sentences of what he called the 
‘damned, irretrievable past.’ 

“I’m an empty gourd,’ he said, ‘Der- 
rickson—squeezed dry. If I leave my 
bones to whiten out here, not a living 
thing will regret me, not even a dog! 
Death will be just a black curtain 
dropped over the damned years.’ 

“TI can see him still, with the dark, 
brooding look on his face as he kicked 
the little, crooked sticks farther into the 
flame. Well, I hauled out for his ben- 
efit my petty philosophies,* but there 
didn’t seem to be a thing he could hang 
to, and we both stared out over the 
dark veldt, thinking life, like the place; 
abominably sad. We neither of us slept 
well that night. 

“It was the next morning that I no- 
ticed him riding with the girl, and was 
caught, not by the look in his eyes, but 
by the expression of hers. She was, 
after all, just a flower—waiting to be 
picked, and any man could have worn 
her proudly on -his heart. ~ But not 
Richards. The thing was impossible. 

“T left old Ogilvie abruptly and went 
on alone.. I wanted to think the thing 
out by myself, as if,” said Derrickson 
musingly, “one could fit puzzle pieces 
into anything but the one picture they 
are intended for. Finally I made up 
my mind to say a word, a sharp word, 
to Richards. I couldn't for my life al- 
low hurt to fall on that old man and 
his wilderness And that noon, 
with a good deal of heat, I said it. We 
were due at the mission the next even- 
ing, and I wanted no sitting about their 
hearthstone with evil intent. I put it to 
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him flatly that he was playing with fire. 
He turned his cold eyes on me. 

““T’ve played with fire all my life, 
Derrickson—I’m burned to a crisp. 
Don’t I look it?’ 

“*Well,’ I said, ‘that was ydur con- 
cern. This is the girl’s.’ 

“He grew soft in a minute. 

““If I thought,’ he said, ‘that she—- 
cared ‘ 

“*Any fool,’ I said, ‘could see that 
she cares.’ 

“*Then,’ he said calmly, ‘the ‘-harm’s 
done. I think you’d better keep out 
of it. I’ve never allowed meddlers in 
my life.’ 

“Well, I hated him for an instant, 
but I kept my temper. 

“Very well,’ I said, ‘it’s merely up 
to me to give a hint to the girl. There’s 
got to be a way out.’ 

“He laughed. You know how Rich- 
ards used to laugh—soullessly. “The 
girl, my dear chap, already knows that 
life has tarred and feathered me. Do 
you think I’d be cad enough to hide* 
what I am? The girl knows, I tell 
you.’ 

“*Then she doesn’t believe it.’ 

“*No,’ he said slowly, ‘she doesn't 
believe it. Do you know what that 
means, Derrickson—to have a woman’s 
faith in you so strong that she pits it 
against the truth? Well, I’ve come out 
here to the jungle to learn that it’s the 
one big thing that could happen te a 
man like me.’ 

*“*Then,’ I said, ‘for Heaven’s sake 
be a man, and carry it no farther.’ 

“*Pll carry it,’ he said. grimly, 
‘straight into those nigger-infested 
hills, Derrickson, and if I die there— 
I'll hold it up to my eyes like a cross.’ 
And then he turned on his heel. 

“For the rest of that day, we hardly 
saw him—he kept in front with Ogil- 
vie’s black boys. And * wish you could 
have seen the girl’s eyes, staring at 
nothing, because he wasn’t there! 

“Some time the next afternoon, we 
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tumbled into the mission compound. It 
was the usual thing—small, one-story 
building with a thatched roof, con- 
nected with a rude little combination 
church and schoolhouse. It was just 
a clearing in the thicket with a lanky 
garden and a few dirty natives draped 
in American cloth, but to the old man 
and his daughter it was home. 

“You should have seen his pride 
when he showed us his few treasures— 
the portable organ in the church, the 
hanging bookcase for his worn-out vol- 
umes, and the skin rugs on the floor. 
A picture of his dead wife hung over 
the doorway, with a look in her eyes of 
the early Christian martyrs. You could 
read in her face the whole story of that 
winter on the Gold Coast, when she 
gave up her life and left the girl. 

“After dinner, old Ogilvie told us 
stories of his work as a pioneer. But 


I was the only one who listened. Rich- 
ards sat staring out of the apen door- 
way, and the girl had slipped out alone 


to the church. 
on the wheezy old organ. 
Land o’ the Leal.’ 

“Finally Richards got up and went 
out, too, and the music stopped—just 
as it would stop in her life when he 
went-out of it. It angered me. To have 
him go on draining her sweetness! I 
made up my mind he’d get to his mov- 
ing-picture business the very next day 

and then we’d trek back to Nairobi. 
It was while I was planning this, rather 
grimly, that they came in together, the 
girl with a high, exalted look on her 
face that made me dread all sorts of 
things, till I caught a glimpse of Rich- 
ards’ tortured eyes. 

“We slept oufside in our tent that 
night; I couldn’t bear the old man’s 
rooftree. But I pretended I was too 
sleepy to talk, and Richards just rolled 
up in his blanket and lay with his cheek 
on his arm. Just as I was going off, 
he said something in a muffled voice: 

“‘I’m going into those hills to-mor- 


We heard her playing 
It was ‘The 
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row, Derrickson. Then we’ll get out 
of this.’ 

“‘T’m glad to hear it,’ I said. 
going with you.’ 

“*No,’ he said, ‘you’re not. I’m tak- 
ing two of Ogilvie’s black boys who 
know the ropes. The dance, they say, 
is done at the full of the moon, and 
that’s to-morrow. They’re a bit afraid, 
but I’ve bribed them with my old 
clothes. Ogilvie thinks I’m going after 
specimens—and so I am—of savage 
deviltry.’ 

“T grunted. 

“It’s been a fool’s errand. But I’d 
rather have you a fool than a knave.’ 

“I fancied I could see him coldly 
smiling. 

“Tf it’s any consolation to you,’ he 
said, ‘you may be sure that I’m being 
paid back now, in coin of the realm, 
for every,one of my mother’s broken 
dreams.’ 

“Did you ever hear a proud man 
strangle over a sob he’d die before he’d 
let you hear? Well, Grant Richards 
did it that night, out among the flower 
patches of Ogilvie’s little garden. It 
made clear,” said Derrickson, “‘a fact 
I’d never given him credit’ for—that he 
was his mother’s son. I saw then what 
we'd all of us missed—that he was a 
good thing gone wrong, a fine thing 
perverted, put to inferior uses, because 
he’d lacked ballast—faith,” said Der 
rickson musingly. “At dawn, when | 
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woke, he was gone. 

“Even then I didn’t dream all he'd 
let himself in for. I moved about for 
a couple of days over the flat country, 
stalking one or two bushbuck along the 
river swamps; always, though, with an 
eye on those hills. But it was not until 
I got back to Ogilvie’s quarters on the 
evening of the third day that I grew 
uneasy. I fancy | thought I’d find 
Richards back there, and when I didn’t, 
something led me to tell old Ogilvie the 
truth. 


“He didn’t like it—and the thing li 
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liked teast was that one of Richard’s 
‘boys’ had*stumbled in the night before, 
morose and sullen. We couldn’t get 
him to say a word, he acted as if he’d 
gone dumb. The old man seemed to 
think I should have prevented Richards’ 
going. 
. “*?Tis a tomfool thing,’ he said, ‘for 
a white man to meddle with black cus- 
toms. We missionaries learned that in 
the early days, and with many of us 
it was our last lesson. Now we try 
to teach the natives ours, but we let 
theirs alone.’ 

“*But surely,’ I said, ‘there’s no ac- 
tual danger?’ 

“But Ogilvie didn’t answer. He just 
went and stood at the open door, look- 
ing over the hot, green plateau. Pres- 
ently he came back to me. 

“‘If he’s not here by to-morrow 
morning,’ he said, ‘we'll go and meet 
him.’ That was all. 

“It was enough to keep me awake 
that night. Two months before I would 
hardly have thought Richards’ worth 
the salvage. Now he was my friend. 
We started at six the next morning, 
the girl watching us from the doorway. 
The last thing I saw, when I looked 
back, was her slim figure. She was 
shading her eyes with her hands. She 
hadn’t asked any questions—she had 
lived too much with men for that— 
but all the same one saw that, for her, 
it would be an agony of waiting. She 
knew better than I did the peril of those 
hills. 

“There were six of us, with Ogilvie 
in the lead, and we picked up the trail 
easily enough. But it was not till three 
in the afternoon that we struck the 
Lower Cherangang district. The black 
boys showed it very plainly by squat- 
ting down and refusing flatly to go 
farther. Old Ogilvie .coaxed and 
scolded, but the answer never varied: 
‘Mbaya. Ngoja hapa’—Bad. Wait 
here.’ And at last the old man turned 
to me, shaking his head. 
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“*They won’t do it,’ he said. “They’re 
afraid. And yet they are good boys’ 

“There was nothing for it but to go 
on, as Richards had done, alone. We 
picked our way in the fading light over 
the green escarpment, stumbling now 
and then on the little stones and pes- 
tered with flies. It was strange to me 
to see the old man trudging so solemnly 
over the rough trail. He looked more 
than ever a prophet—a voice crying in 
the wilderness. Lives like his make an 
ordinary man ashamed. 

“Most of the way he was silent, but 
once I saw his lips move, and he told 
me he was ‘praying for a sign.’ He 
never thought of turning back. His 
idea was to go on till light failed, and 
then camp where we could, over a big 
fire, till morning, though he hoped be- 
fore that to strike their village. But 
what we did _ strike’—Derrickson 
paused to puff a blue ring to the ceil- 
ing—‘“was Richards’ remaining black 
boy, dead across the trail, with a spear 
in his back. He lay ‘just on the edge 
of a little green thicket. The old man 
never flinched, but I’m not ashamed to 
say it affected me profoundly. There 
was something so sinister about the 
whole thing. It was like a bad dream. 

“Well—an hour later we found 
Richards.” 

“Not—dead ?” 
rather hoarsely. 

“Ce: wa,” Derrickson 
thoughtfully. “They rarely kill you off 
like that. They prefer to—torture.” 

“Good God!” I felt myself, at the 
flat statement, shuddering. 

“We tumbled,’ said Derrickson, 
“int@heir village just as the dark came 
on, and the first thing we saw was the 
picture machine, smashed into a hun- 
dred pieces. Old Ogilvie turned to me 
direct!y he saw it. 

“*T knew it,’ he sighed. “They are 
just children. They probably thought 
it witchcraft—the only religion they 
know.’ 


I put the question 


smoked 
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“I think, even then, he was longing 
for a chance to preach them into a bet- 
ter life. But all my thought was of 
Richards. Of course they surrounded 
us, apparently not at all hostile, yet 
savage for all that, and uttering their 
guttural sounds. Old Ogilvie spoke to 
them as earnestly as if he had been 
addressing a board of foreign missions. 
He knew, I think, every African dia- 
lect under the sun. But all they would 
do was steer us to the headman of the 
village, and Ogilvie had to begin it all 
over again. 

“He couldn’t get them to admit they 
had an Englishman—every white man 
is English out there—but they had 
caught a white witch. They brought 
us out their own witch doctor to prove 
it. And there we stuck. We could 


stay or go, they said, though they po- 

litely advised us to wait till morning. 

But Richards they would not give up 
“The old man’s patience was won- 


derful. Finally, after a long harangue 
in which I caught the name several 
times of the British agent at Nairobi, 
they led us to one of their kraals, and 
there, bound with withes, with an ugly 
bruise on his forehead, was Richards. 
I shall never forget his face when he 
saw us—he was like a man seeing in 
vision something he had said good-by 
to forever. They had gagged him with 
a wooden billet, and he couldn’t speak 
to us, but when he turned his haunted 
eyes on us, I knew his heart was leap- 
ing. 

“They wouldn’t let us near him. Old 
Ogilvie stood in the opening with his 
head uncovered, and, lifting up his 
hand, said just one sentence: ® 

“*«Tf I make my bed in hell, Thou 
art there!”’ 

“It was the strangest and most per- 
sonal prayer I have ever listened to. 

“After that we found ourselves 
jerked sturdily away, but they mo- 
tioned us to one of the empty kraals, 
and there, for Grant Richards’ sake, 
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I spent the most horrible night of my 
life. Ogilvie said it would probably 
‘happen’ in the morning. I told him 
frankly I’d never see the thing done 
that I had my gun, and that if the 
worst came to the worst, I’d shoot as 
many of Richards’ captors as I could, 
and afterward Richards. But the old 
missionary shook his head and looked 
so pained I desisted. He had his own 
plan, it seems, of rescue, and he asked 
me very simply to trust him. I’ve al- 
ways,” said Derrickson, “been glad that 
[ did. 

“The village was stirring at dawn, 
but long before that we had wandered 
out, Ogilvie and I, as near as we dared 
to Richards’ kraal, with those ugly 
black custodians spread in front of it 
like a guard specially placed by the 
devil. It seemed preposterous to hear 
the birds singing as if we were still 
in a white man’s world. I heard,” said 
Derrickson, “more Scripture in that 
hour than if I’d been an acolyte in a 
temple. Old Ogilvie kept one finger 
on Jeremiah and the rest on the Psalms, 
and I began to think the whole Chris- 
tian Bible had been compiled for men 
in Richards’ extremity. I don’t think 
the old man realized I was listening. 
He said his texts over and over, as a 
child repeats a lesson: 

“**Thou hast sore broken us in the 
Place of Dragons.” ’ 

‘“Behold, I have made thee small 
among the heathen.” 

“*“He hath set me as a mark for 
their arrows.”’ 

“Well, it got on my nerves, and I told 
him so. I wish you could have seen 
the look in those mild blue eyes. 

“*My friend,’ he said, ‘it’s much to 
me to have that young man die. I’m 
thinking of the little girl at home.’ 

“I knew then that he knew.  Rich- 
ards and his daughter were but going 
the way of all the earth. 

“Well, it seemed an eternity till they 
got Richards out and prepared for their 
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festive butchery. They stood him, 
bound, against a sort of totem pole, and 
a parcel of old hags circled about him, 
lashing him with twigs cut from a 
thorn bush. They had taken the gag 
out, but if Richards saw us, he made 
no motion. He seemed turned to stone. 
I think he thought those lashes of the 
body less than the lashes memory was 
laying on his soul. 

“And then they began to heap him 
about with little dry sticks. I knew 
what that meant, and I felt it was 
up to me to get my gun ready. I sin- 
gled out the headman and two or three 
of the blackest of those niggers, and 
was making up my mind I’d at least 
give Richards the benefit of a stam- 
pede when I heard old Ogilvie calling 
across the space between them: 

“*The spirit of man is the candle of 
the Lord! I’m going to do my best for 
ye, boy, but if I canna, ye must try to 
make a good ending. Please God, 
’twill be a candle, like old Father Rid- 
ley’s, which will never go out.’ And 
then, raising his hand as if he were-in 
a cathedral, he gave them the finest 
flow of African lingo I’ve ever listened 
to. 

“Afterward, he told me something 
of what he said. 

““*Twas just a simple sort of ser- 
mon, man, but I’ve never found it fail. 
I’ve been in journeyings often, in perils 
of waters, in perils of the heathen, in 
perils of the wilderness, in perils among 
false brethren—but the common Gog- 
pel has aye worked for me its miracle. 
It may be, too, I had the gift, that day, 
of tongues, for I don’t mind telling ye 
I was thinking with might and main of 
my little lassie.’ 

“I’m giving you his version,” said 
Derrickson. “I myself only saw—the 
miracle.” 

“Go on,” I told him hoarsely. 

“Have you ever,” said Derrickson, 
“seen a bloodthirsty mob turn into a 
hushed, orderly crowd? They say it 
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happened when Mark Anthony spoke 
over the body of Cesar. Well, it hap- 
pened out there in that primeval for- 
est when that old African missionary 
preached for the first time his gospel 
of peace to those naked Cherangang 
niggers. At the end of it, in a per- 
fectly abnormal silence, Ogilvie just 
stepped up to that fantastic totem pole 
and cut Richards free.” 

I felt my voice a trifle unsteady. 

“And they let him go?” 

“They sent us,’ said Derrickson, 
“back to the mission with a specially 
appointed envoy. They hadn’t much 
use for Richards or me, but they 
treated that man like the prophet he 
was, from the country of the God they 
had never heard of. I’ve often won- 
dered since whether there were any 
real conversions that morning—and 
whether such things last. You see, I 
am skeptic still!” 

“And so,” I said, “you gained the 
‘thrill’ that Chicago lost.” 

Derrickson smiled. 

“Not a bit of it! Of course the ma- 
chine was smashed, but Richards is a 
Yankee. They ran those films off last 
week in Pittsburgh, advertised as a 
‘Picture, specially taken, of the New 
African Fox Trot.’ We are up to the 
minute in America.” 

“And—Richards ?” I asked. 

“Richards?” repeated Derrickson 
dreamily. “I think, if the worst had 
come, Richards would have died game. 
He was his mother’s son, and faith to 
live by and die by is, after all, a mat- 
ter of inheritance. Some people call it 
the breath of God.” 

We sat for a few moments without 
speaking. 

“And what,” I said, “of the girl? 
Of course he—married her.” 

“Yes,” said Derrickson. “God bless 
her!” 

I have often wondered since if Der- 
rickson, too—— But I have never 
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known him to care in that way for a 
woman. , 

“And where,” I asked, “have they set 
up housekeeping ?” 

“On the edge of the Nandi country,” 
he said, “east of the Nzoia plateau.” 

“You mean that -Richards—stayed?” 

Derrickson nodded. 

“Yes—to heal the sick and lead the 
blind. I’ve often thought of the old 
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It was truly, for Rich- 


,” 


man’s simile. 
ards, a ‘lighted candle. 

I looked at him steadily. 

“And did it all, you hardened old 
agnostic, have no effect on you?” 

He rose, stretching his tall, impres- 
sive hgure. 

“We are all,” he said, “candles in 
the wind. I have about decided that 
God sets some of us burning.” 


















THE VICTORY 
S townward Mistress Betty goes, 
With tossing head and haughty lips, 
And dainty, outward-pointing toes 
That spurn the path o'er which she trips, 
She recks not how yon sleek young blades 
Begin to ogle, smirk, and pur, 
Nor yet how all the kerchiefed maids 
Are whispering after her. 
















i As Betty goes, she walks alone, 
ty Her gathered kirtle in her hand; 
She curtsies not to any one, 










7 She sees no smiles, however bland. 

“4 Her bosom, veiled by silken braids, 

‘ Is sweet as hills that drop with myrrh, 
a While still the sly and tittering maids 

fy 


Stand gazing after her. 










Ah, Betty goes to meet her fate! 
Bold Roger lurks by yonder stile. 
She spies him, but alas! too late; 
With him avails no scornful wile. 
Now all her helpless pride he raids, 
And traitor longings in her stir, 
While o’er their shoulders men and maids 
Make merry after her. 








James B. Kenyon. 
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FTE FLIGHTS OF FRANCOIS 


¥ VICTOR ROUSSE AU 


‘ALICE OF 


SHALL never love again. I, 

Francois L’Anglois, of the 

Volunteer Aviation Corps of 

France. I have loved to my 

undoing, and I have come to 
the realization that of all vain things 
the vainest-are the sparkling eyes and 
tempting lips of women. Listen to the 
story of my resolution. 

Who in France does not know and 
has not been to Chalons? And who, 
having visited Chalons, has failed to 
drink a glass.of wine at the pretty 
auberge of Monsieur Dupont, the hos- 
pitable landlord? Of the four and 
twenty men in my aéroplane division, 
nineteen had been to Chalons, and all 
the nineteen had drunk at the auberge 
received the ravishing smiles of 
Alice Savard. 


There are 


and 


some smiles that make a 
fool of a man, but there are some that 
ntake one feel a better man for them, 
and of the latter sort were the smiles 
of Alice, the adopted daughter of the 
landlord. She was good, she was as 
beautiful as an angel, and we all wor- 
shiped her. When she smiled upon 
us, we were lifted up into ecstasy. 
When she smiled upon others, we hid 
broken hearts and smiled also. 
And after the Germans occupied 
Chalons? There came into our camp 
one day a fugitive from the little town. 
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our 


CHALONS 


They had not behaved so badly, the 
Boches, he said. . Harshness—yes. 
Outrage? Perhaps. One heard stories 
that were never verified. But there had 
been rebellion and bloody repression in 
the street of the auberge, and Alice had 
disappeared. It was said that a Major 
Hecht had been fascinated by her. 
Anyway, ‘she had gone, she whom we 
all loved, and her fate was unknown 
to any one. 

We heard him to the end, and we 
ceased to grind our teeth, and grew cold 
with resolution. Such courage, such 
gayety and charm as hers, to meet an 
unknown end! 

Then up rose old Francois Bou- 
langer, the dean of our corps, sixty- 
five years of age and formerly a pros- 
perous linen merchant, one of our most 
daring men. 

“T have heard this Major Hecht. 
He was in command at Chalons,” he 
said. “I swear that I will never rest 
by day, or sleep soundly by night, until 
I have avenged her.” 

One by one our men rose up and 
swore. When it came to my turn, I 
swore, too, that I would never rest un- 
til I had avenged her. 

Nor did any of us forget, 
know how little opportunity a soldier 
has for private vengeance. Still, we 
managed to acquire information and to 


but you 
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piece it together when we met. We 
learned that Hecht was with the Ger- 
man right. That faced our left, of 
course, to which we were attached. We 
learned later that he was with the Fifth 
Army Corps. Not all of us could be 
posted in the field facing this fraction 
of the enemy’s forces, but we all ap- 
plied. When we were told to select 
three men who should be transferred 
there, we drew lots, and I was one of 
the three. 

Gradually, as the days went by, I 
drew nearer to my quarry. But then 
an incident occurred that at first dis- 
tressed me. In brief, we volunteer air 
scouts were each supplied with bombs 
for the attack, and this required that 
each of us should have an assistant in 
his machine. My aid was a young fel- 
low of about eighteen, a fresh-faced 
lad from rural Champagne, without a 
sign of manhood. on his cheek. His 
name was Jean Vibart. 

“You will teach this young fellow 
all you know,” said General Paul Pau 
to me. “It is unfortunate that we have 
no more trained men for the volunteer 
corps. ‘But if his ability is equal to 
his resolution, you will have no cause 
to regret his companionship.” 

I received him a little dubiously, for 
I did not want a raw country boy to 
aid me in the most difficult of all 
branches of warfare. Besides, his pres- 
ence made my undertaking much more 
difficult, since I could not endanger his 


life upon a private mission, as I could 


my own. But on the first night, as 
we lay side by side in the little tent, 
he told me something that changed my 
views. 

I had confessed my mission, and he 
gripped my hand and said that he had 
enlisted, although below the age, be- 
cause he, too, had a sweetheart to find. 
At eighteen! The pathos of it moved 
me. But when he said that he wished to 
be face to face with Major Hecht, and 
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I heard his voice choked and broken, 
you can be sure we sealed our compact. 

Afterward, when the bullets came 
buzzing about our ears, and I, casting 
my eyes back, saw him seated calmly 
behind me, tossing out bombs upon the 
enemy below as if he were playing ball 
at the lycée, | doubted my fortune in 
having such an aid no more. 

And .we never forgot our purpose. 
Slowly we wove the net about Hecht. 
We singled out his regiment and kept 
our best bomb for the major. Only 
we wished, if possible, to question him 
before we killed him. 

We had flown over detachments of 
Prussians all one morning when the 
misfiring of my motor warned me that 
we were running out of essence, or, 
as the English say, petrol. I have heard 
that in America it is called benzine. 
I saw a village of a single street be- 
neath me. I volplaned—for the mo- 
tor had ceased—and fell into the midst 
of the population, which had already 
assembled to welcome us. 

I saw a nice old curé, a butcher, a 
baker—also the baker’s horse, which 
was crippled with rheumatism and 
therefore could not go to the war—a 
pretty girl, a countryman or two, neat 
little houses surrounded by rosebushes, 
and a pretty little church. In fact, we 
had alighted in a typical village of our 
beautiful France. 

“Where are the enerhy, monsieur ?” 
I inquired of the curé after we had 
embraced each other. 

“Yonder,” he answered, pointing 
north and east. “And yonder,” he con- 
tinued, pointing south and west. “They 
may be here at any moment. It is not 
safe to remain five minutes. Do you 
require anything?” 

“A little essence,” I answered. 

The curé smiled pitifully. 

“There is not a single drop of es- 
sence anywhere in this department,” he 
“The government has taken 
What we 


answered. 
it all, except what we hid. 
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hid the Germans have taken. But,” 
he added, with an afterthought, “I have 
a keg of fine old brandy.” 

‘Alas, Monsieur le Curé, Suzette 
is a temperance girl,” I replied. “She 
will not work on brandy. So if you 
have no essence, you must hide her 
somewhere and give me and my com- 
panion shelter.” 

There happened to be a large barn 
filled with threshed straw, and my Su- 
sette could just lie within its four walls. 
We covered her well, and knew that 
she was safe from detection, since the 
straw was useless to the invaders and 
they would not be likely to requisition 
it. 

“And now, my son,” said the old 
curé, “there is only one thing for you 
and your friend to do. You must put 
on civilian clothes and become laborers 
upon the farm of Madame Roy until 
Quentin is free from the invader. 


Fortunately you will pass for her two 
men who have gone to the war, and 


thus the invader, who has accurate 
knowledge of our affairs, will not. be- 
come suspicious.” 

Madame Roy was a well-to-do widow 
of the village, occupying a neat little 
house at the end of the street, behind 
which the farm extended. The pretty 
girl whom I had seen was Mademoi- 
selle Rose, her daughter. With them 
dwelled Philippe, the farm hand, and 
young man left behind in 
He had been refused for the 


the only 
Quentin. 
army because he could not march, be- 
ing flat-footed from following the plow. 
And so, as I discovered, he was tak- 
ing advantage of his opportunities to 
court his employer’s daughter, and from 
the glances that I intercepted, he had 
evidently already succeeded in making 
a considerable impression upon the 
heart of Mademoiselle Rose. 

I smiled in kindly tolerance at the 
young people’s romance. Love, that 
passion of youth, must have its way. 
As for me, my heart, which had been 
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filled sq recently with memories of my 
lost love, Josephine, now burned with 
the remembrances of the smiles of 
Alice. 

“You see, mon cher Vibart,’ I ex- 
plained, when we assembled in the lit- 
tle parlor, clothed en paysan, “when I 
was in Chalons, I was indifferent to 
her, because another love filled my 
heart. Yet I could not but observe 
that Mademoiselle Alice kept all her 
sweetest smiles for me. Each of the 
poor dupes in our mess thinks that it 
was he for whom she cared—yes, even 
fat old Boulanger, at sixty-five. Such 
is the credulity of age. But I knew 
that I had inspired in her a hopeless 
passion, and now that I am heart-free, 
I seek her to tell her that her love is 
returned. If she lives, I shall find her, 
and she will run into my arms and bury 
her face on my shoulder. And she will 
know that hey devotion has at last met 
its reward.” 

“Ah, you are good! You are gen- 
erous!” cried young Vibart impulsively. 

“One does not forget that one is a 
Parisian,” I answered. 

I had resolved to avoid Mademoiselle 
Rose during the brief period of my 
disguise, in order that my Parisian flair 
and soldier’s bearing might not inflict, 
against my wish, a wound that would 
take long in healing. But you can fore- 
see what happened. Despite my reso- 
lutions, before the evening was ended, 
Mademoiselle Rose was at my side upon 
the parlor sofa, listening eagerly to my 
stories of war, while Monsieur Flat- 
foot sat in dudgeon at the other end 
of the room. Certainly it was not my 
intention to win the girl’s affections. 
3ut as a great Frenchman—Victor 
Hugo, I think—has said, all is fair in 
love and war. If she preferred a man 
of the world and a soldier to the yokel 
Flatfoot, I could not but approve her 
judgment, and there was no need for 
Flatfoot to scowl at me as if I had been 
a Teuton. 
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Indeed, I could not refrain from im- 
printing a soldierly salute upon her 
cheek at my withdrawal, much to the 
surprise of little Jean, my companion. 

“But is it thus, Francois, that one is 
faithful to one’s love?” he protested. 

“Why, my comrade,” I answered 
lightly, “there is no harm in that, for 
Alice is there and Rose is here, and 
it would be a shame to abstain from 
saluting so fair a cheek because of any 
sentimental memories. And then you 
must remember that it was Alice who 
sought my love, not I hers.” 

“Ah, yes!” answered the little fellow. 
“T understand.” 

Flatfoot was still sullen the next 
morning, as we worked side by side 
in the potato patch, with Vibart at the 
wheelbarrow. And all the while I knew 
that, behind the lace curtains in the 
parlor window, Mademoiselle Rose’s 
bright eyes were watching me. So well 
was I conscious of this that I was upon 
the point of returning to the house upon 
some pretext, in order to repeat my 
salutation of the preceding evening, 
when suddenly there arose in the street 
cries of “The Boches! The Boches!” 

With my pitchfork over my shoul- 
der, I joined the little crowd—the curé, 
the butcher, the baker, and the baker’s 
horse. A small detachment, headed by 
a big uhlan upon a wild-looking steed, 
was entering Quentin. They marched 
grimly through the streets and pitched 
their tents not far from the bottom 
of Madame Roy’s garden, we following 
them to watch the operation. 

But their commander! A _ savage 
monster of a man he was, with long, 
yellow, drooping mustaches, prominent 


blueeeyes, red face, and the build of 
a Hercules. I heard young Vibart utter 
a cry. 


“Ah, mon Dieu! It is Hecht him- 
self!” he exclaimed. 
Then I recognized the man from the 


descriptions that I had sought eagerly. 
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I saw that the emotion had affected the 
lad profoundly. I drew him away. 

“Courage, mon petit Jean!” I said. 
“We shall contrive a way of settling 
accounts with him.” 

When the tents were pitched, the 
uhlan came striding up to the house. 

“Madame Roy?” he inquired, touch- 
ing his helmet. “I shall have the honor 
of being your guest while we are in 
Quentin. Who are these young fel- 
lows?” 

“Employees of mine,” answered the 
brave old woman. “Natives of Quen- 
tin who could not go to the war on 
account of physical disability.” 

I saw young Vibart deadly white. 
I thought he trembled. At that mo- 
ment, for the first time, I suspected his 
courage. 

But the uhlan only nodded and en- 
tered the house, followed by an orderly 
carrying his suit case. So there we 
all were, with our quarry at our mercy 
and no way yet contrived in which we 
might deal with him. 

In order not to embarrass our host- 
ess, Vibart and I returned to our po- 
tato patch, from which we perceived a 
sergeant coming and going between the 
house and the camp. Flatfoot had dis- 
appeared. 

Toward noon, just as we began to 
think anxiously of our dinner, a creak- 
ing sound attracted my attention. To 
my horror I saw, as I looked up, our 
biplane being trundled along the street 
by a couple of soldiers. At the same 
moment a sergeant entered the garden 
and advanced toward us. 

Treachery! Before the house stood 
Major Hecht, Madame Roy, and Made- 
moiselle Rose, the women with fright- 
ened faces, while Flatfoot leered and 
scowled at us beside the officer. It was 


’ 


impossible to mistake the situation 
“Courage, Jean!” I whispered to my 
“If it be possible, I shall 

If not, remember that thou 

And, flinging 


companion. 
save thee. 
art a soldier of France. 


” 
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down my pitchfork, I linked my arm 
in his and suffered the sergeant to con- 
duct us to the uhlan. 

He looked at me 
calmness. 

“French spies?” he questioned laconi- 
cally. 

“Soldiers of the Volunteer Aviation 
Service,’ I answered, with pride. 
“Ha! And your uniforms, 

sieurs ?” 

“In the barn, monsieur.” 

“You know the laws of war. 
shall be shot at sundown.” 

Madame Roy flung herself upon her 
knees before him. ; 

“Monsieur, they are not spies,” she 
protested., “They are what they claim 
to be, soldiers in the service of France.” 

“It is useless to plead, madame.” 

“It is Philippe has betrayed them. 
Ah, the miserable one!” she exclaimed, 
turning upon Monsieur Flatfoot, who 
shrank away and smiled uneasily. “He 
has betrayed us all.” 

“Yes, truly, madame,” answered the 
officer. “For by the laws of war, if 
I applied them, your life would also 
be forfeited and your farm destroyed.” 

We were taken inside the little par- 
lor and the door locked. Two sentries 
guarded us, one at the door, one pacing 
And so the afternoon wore 
away. Sometimes | hear the 
voice of the widow as she expostulated 


with menacing 


mes- 


You 


outside. 
would 


with the officer, sometimes the tearful 
tones of Mademoiselle Rose, and once 
or twice the pipe of the old curé, In 
the streets the populace, consisting of 
the butcher and the baker, gathered to 
watch us through the windows. 

I tried to comfort Jean, who had 
quite broken down. He _ remained 
crouched in a corner, tearful, imploring. 
Poor boy, I could not blame him, know- 
ing that, for the young, death js in- 
deed bitter. 

It must have been nearly sundown 
when at last the door was opened, and 
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the officer, accompanied by his sergeant, 
entered. 

“You have half an hour,” he said, 
addressing me coldly. “Half an hour 
in which to prepare for death—or to 
decide whether you will purchase your 
lives by informing me as to the dis- 
position of the army of General Pau.” 

“You may spare yourself the trouble 
of inquiring further, monsieur,” I an- 
swered. 

“Trés bien,” he replied, quite in Pa- 
risian fashion, and turned to Vibart. 
“And you?” he asked. 

He saw that the boy was overcome 
by the imminence.of death. 

“In return for a little information 
you shall go free,” he said. “None will 
know of your betrayal, and, remember, 
the information you give me will be 
little more than we have already learned 
through our scouts. Your fellow spy 
will be where he can never inform 
against you.” 

The boy lifted his head. 

“T am no traitor,” he muttered. 

“Trés bien!’ answered the major 
again. “Take these men to the place 
of execution, sergeant.” He turned 
upon his heel. 

I placed my arm about young Vi- 
bart’s shoulders to support him as we 
went, not too fast, toward the brick 
wall of the outhouse, near which, stand- 
the order, was 
The pitying 


had 
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ing with their rifles at 
men 


a firing squad of six 
his 
halted and surreptitiously pulled a flask 


sergeant, once officer gone, 
from his pocket. 

He handed it to me, muttering a few 
words in his language which were in- 
comprehensible to me. I took a few 
swallows of the brandy. It was not my 
own fate, but that of my companion 
that made me fear breaking down. 
And the honor of France demanded 
that we should face our fate like 
Frenchmen, and, for my part, like a 
Parisian. 

Once in such a 


before I had been 
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situation. Then the approach of the 
English troops, couy'led with a woman’s 
wit, had saved me. There was no hope 
of this now. Our men were miles 
away, and on the defensive. Mechani- 


cally I saw the soldiers raise their 
rifles. 

We were standing side by side in 
I took the boy’s cold 


front of the wall. 
hand in mine. 

“Vibart,” I said, “remember to die 
gayly. A cheer for France—is it not 
so? A cheer and a defiance!” 

3ut Vibart did not raise his head, 
which remained sunk on his breast. 
He seemed in an apathy, and as if in 
some dreadful picture I saw the uhlan 
approach his men, who had now formed 
in a line a dozen paces away. I looked 
at Jean, and, as I looked, a stunning 
realization came to me which explained 
much that had hitherto been enigmatic 
in his character. 

I recoiled in horror, and I heard the 
sergeant shout at me. He thought I 
feared to die. But I did not care for 
his thoughts at that moment. I cried 
to.Major Hecht. Something in my 
tones arrested the order he was about 
to give the men with the leveled rifles. 

Jean Vibart, the boy, the brave com- 
panion of my adventures, was—a girl! 

And I think I must have conveyed 
this information by some telepathic fac- 
ulty, for I saw a change come over 
the major’s face, and the ‘order to fire, 
which he had had upon his lips, was 
never given. Instead, he ran toward 
us, and at that moment my comrade 
sank to the ground, profoundly uncon- 
scious. The strain had proved too great 
at the last moment. 

“T did not know, monsieur!” I stam- 
mered, as together we raised the limp 
form from the ground. 

But there was a new look upon the 
face of Major Hecht now. He seemed 
like a man overwhelmed with remorse 
and shame. Half turning, he dismissed 
the firing squad with a motion of his 
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hand, and, raising the girl’s body in 
his arms, he pressed his lips to her 
cold ones with an abandonment of pas- 
sion that I could not have imagined 
ina German. To be frank, it was quite 
French; it was more than French—it 
was Parisian. 

And, as her eyes at length unclosed, 
there came to me, with stunning force, 
the understanding of that look upon 
the major’s face. For I knew her now 
—Alice, Alice of Chalons, whom I. had 
sought so long, who had been my com- 
rade! 

She had left Chalons to find her 
lover, the major in the invaders’ army; 
and she had enlisted in our corps to 
further her search for him. Then, 
learning of our planned vengeance and 
not daring to reveal herself, for fear 
of being sent back from the lines, she 
had accompanied me, first to discover 
him, and then to prevent my vengeance. 

But what thrills me with pride to-day 
is the remembrance that she was willing 
to die for France. 

A wedding and a massacre go ill to- 
gether, you say. That was the reason 
why Major Hecht set me free and bade 
me farewell, with a warm handshake, 
telling me to take my biplane and make 
my way into the French lines. But 
first I must witness the marriage cere- 
mony performed by the old curé, and 
drive to the church with Madame Roy 
and mademoiselle in the ‘carriage drawn 
by the baker’s horse. 

And afterward, as I stood there dis- 
consolate, for all the words of friend- 
ship that Alice addressed to me, I re- 
alized that I had mistaken duty for 
love. 

I had not loved her? it was the chiv- 
alrous nature of my quest that had en- 
dowed her, for me, with all the virtue 
and the beauty of an ancient heroine. 
Truly, my life held but one love at 
present—Mademoiselle Rose. And to 
her I paid my addresses. 


“Tf the fortune of war should let 
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me survive these days of carnage, 
mademoiselle,” I said, “seeing that 
Monsieur Flatfoot witl doubtless not 
dare to show his face in Quentin again, 
it is my purpose to offer you a heart 
that has never truly known love until 
you captivated it.” 

To my amazement, she burst into 
tears and covered her face with her 
hands. 
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‘But, mademoiselle,” I protested, “I 
love you. Take courage. It is no terri- 
ble thing to be loved.” 

“Oh, monsieur,” she sobbed, “I have 
been the wife of Philippe these two 
months past in secret, and nobody in 
Quentin knows.” 

That is why I said that love is the 
vainest of all earthly things, and that 
I shall never love again. 
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THE WINDS 


EST wind, thou art the strong, young lover 
Flinging thyself upon Earth’s trembling breast, 
Shouting with joy, and laughing down her struggles, 
Kissing her back to life and its unrest. 


South wind, thou art the languorous passion, 
Swelling the buds of satisfied desire; 


Blowing through amorous lips, in wanton fashion, 
Upon the embers of love’s flickering fire. 


East wind, thou art the heart forsaken, 
The fruitless tears, the sobs of hopeless pain; 
Thou art the cold, dead dawn’s dread separation, 


The loneliness 


and the repentance vain. 


North wind, thou art the brave endeavor 
To hide the sorrow ’neath the snows of pride; 
Thou freezest up love’s fountain head, and ever 
Beneath thy chill Earth’s dearest hopes have died. 


Mrs. Davin S. BisPHAM. 
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N the life of every human 
being there are a few hectic 
days that stand out in bold 
relief against the dun back- 
ground of the commonplace, 

like a spot of rouge on the powdered 
cheek of a court beauty. Such a day 
was July 19, 1913, in the life of Céleste 
DuBois. It began like all other days, 
with the cocks crowing in the country 
and the cars clanging in the cities. 

About eight o’clock in the morning of 
July 19th, Céleste DuBois left a Broad- 
way surface car and walked over to 
Fifth Avenue. She inserted a key in 
the lock of the door of the shop that 
Madame Louise had built up from a 
timorous intruder into the fashionable 
trade world into a smart, up-to-date 
dictator of modish headgear. She en- 
tered and drew up the shades. 

For five years Céleste had raised and 
lowered these shades every morning 
and evening—marvelous shades of 
French lace and pastel-toned satin, with 
cords like the silken bonds of love. 
She raised them carefully and with fas- 
tidious slowness. To Céleste it was as 
the performance of a rite. 

Most people—especially girls and 
women—hasten through their work 
that they may be at home. With 
Céleste, the contrary was the case. She 
hastened through her hours at home 
that she might be at work. “Home” 
was a noisy, narrow tenement flat with 


a revolving clothesline in the rear that 
her mother worked ceaselessly by 
means of a pulley attached to the op- 
posite fire escape. “Home” was the 
cheerless retreat of numerous broth- 
ers and sisters—little Pierre, who was 
growing up into a big boy and would 
soon be swallowed up in the dingy 
factories of lower Manhattan; little 
Félicie, who had injured her spine while 
performing on a friend’s roller skates 
and now stumped the flinty sidewalks 
of Seventh Avenue on a little second- 
hand crutch; three other brothers and 
sisters, all perennially hungry and un- 
kempt, eating endless slices of brown 
bread and treacle and shouting end- 
lessly at each other the polyglot phrases 
of children whose nursery is the 
street and whose governess is neglect. 
“Home” was a place where her step- 
father beat her mother on Saturday 
night with a garnishing of artistic pro- 
fanity. In winter he drove a truck for 
the United Coal Companies. In sum- 
mer he drove a truck for the United 
Ice Companies. In winter and sum- 
mer he worked hopelessly and talked 
anarchism and was out of tune with 
the cheerful note of the times. - 
There had been a time when he had 
worked as a gardener in a great private 
estate up the Hudson. Those had been 
happy days. They had lived in a little 
wooden box of a house hidden in the 
bosky deeps back of the great mansion. 
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But when a gardener drinks rum and 
more rum until he falls among the flow- 
ers and snaps their fragile stems and 
crushes their fairy petals, the head 
gardener discharges him for destroying 
valuable and exotic plants. So they 
had come to the city, and Céleste had 
gone to work in the little shop of Ma- 
dame Louise, which had then been a 
shy little shop. 

She had worked so well that on July 
19, 1913, she was earning twelve dol- 
lars a week as head trimmer. This sum 
went into the family exchequer, and 
thence, by divine right of the male par- 
ent, into many foaming beer cans and 
whisky carnivals. When Céleste heard 
an Italian tenor, suffering from acute 
nostalgia, singing “Home, Sweet Home” 
at the movies, she could never become 
tear-stained Tike so many around her. 
The line, ‘“There’s no place like home,” 
was such a blatant cynicism that it 
left her snow cold. 


3ut the shop of madame was a para- 
dise that Céleste hastened to with a 


truly domestic ardor. It was a very 
exclusive little hat shop, catering only 
to that class of trade that bought in 
dozen lots and to suit every occasion, 
real and fancied. The large plate-glass 
show windows never contained more 
than one bonnet at a time, and the color 
of the soft velvet curtain behind the 
pedestal upholding whatever creatidn 
was on display changed, chameleon 
fashion, to harmonize with the reign- 
ing favorite of the milliner’s art. Ma- 
dame also believed in the commercial 
utility of a coat of arms. Ground into 
the glass panels of the doors and win- 
dows was the emblem of two griffins 
supporting a heavily beplumed hat, and 
beneath it the simple inscription: “Le 
Chapeau.” 

The inside of the shop was pure 
Louis XV., and might have been mis- 
taken for the small parlor of a French 
mondaine. No hats were visible. They 
were all on shelves behind the long wall 
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panels. There they waited, in chic si- 
lence and sachet-scented tissue wrap- 
pings, the advent of some haughty 
dame who would carelessly look them 
over and indicate her choice of some 
half dozen or so with a wave of her 
jeweled lorgnon. 

Céleste gave the room a perfunctory 
dusting, picked up a Watteau shepherd- 
ess, and set it upright on a gilt cabinet. 
Then, without even glancing into the 
mirror at her fetching reflection, she 
lifted the heavy portiére and passed 
back into the workroom. There was 
no one there. Madame did not get 
down until nine, and as it was a Satur- 
day in the dull season, the other work- 
ing girls had been given a holiday. A 
pile of hat frames and shapes lay on 
the large worktable, awaiting the deft 
fingers of Céleste. But for Céleste and 
the French furniture, the,shop of Ma- 
dame Louise would have fared ill. The 
furniture supplied ‘the French atmos- 
phere; Céleste supplied the French 
hats. Madame herself was Irish, and 
had been born in Newark, New Jersey. 

To-day, Céleste picked up a _ white 
silk shape and began twisting it into a 
tricorn. Her fingers fell naturally into 
the making of tricorns. Her great- 
grandfather had been with Napoleon 
at Toulon; had sobbed and fought 
across the Russian wastes in the re- 
treat from Moscow; had died at Water- 
She loved to fashion soft velvets 
shining silks into three-cornered 
shapes. It seemed to bring to life again 
the dead and gone ghosts of the Grand 
Army. 

But this morning her thoughts were 
not on her beloved hats. The previous 
evening, the narrow house of DuBois 
had been rent by an internal disturb- 
ance that for a time had threatened to 
overturn its very foundations. In the 
face of clamor and abuse on the part 
of the entire family, Céleste had stead- 
fastly refused to wed with one Felix 
Baumgartner, owner and _ proprietor 


k ©. 


and 
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of the Baumgartner Delicatessen on 
Fourth Avenue. The reason for the 
refusal could be traced to no more 
tangible cause than an ideal. 

Felix was a solid and substantial citi- 
zen of forty-five, with a respectable- 
looking bald head and a cast-iron code 
of morals. For two years he had 
trailed perspiringly after Céleste, and 
in the face of all discouragements, 
never losing the scent, had finally put 
his trusty gun to his shoulder and 
striven to bag his quarry. But the 
quarry had refused to be bagged and 
had balked at explanations. The truth 
was that there was no explanation, or, 
at least, no explanation that Céleste’s 
family could have appreciated. You 
can’t expect a family without ideals of 
any sort to sympathize with you when 
you refuse a good home with a good 
man like Felix Baumgartner, because 
he is poky ‘and fat and thinks a one- 
piece calico dress and a white apron 
the proper uniform for a wife. 

Not but that he also had his good 
points. He paid his debts almost be- 
fore he contracted them, and was as 
honest as a cash register. He would 
have made a faithful husband and a 
fairly prosperous one, but unfortu- 
nately he was neither handsome, ro- 
mantic, nor possessed of the facile 
tongue that covers so many faults with 
a Frenchwoman. So Céleste’s step- 
father had seen his pet dream of a son- 
in-law who could lend him money shat- 
tered by a single “no” from Ceéleste. 

But he had not seen his dream shat- 
tered without protest. That was not 
his way. Even now Ceéleste’s fingers 
trembled as she threaded her needle. 
She could hear the angry voice of her 
stepfather raised in remonstrance, and 
the piteous crying of her mother at her 
continued refusal. But for her twelve 
dollars per week, she would have been 
thrown bodily into the street, but 
twelve dollars is twelve dollars, and her 
stepfather’s credit was very poor. 


These thoughts were broken off by 
the honk and whir of a motor outside 
and the breezy advent of madame. 
Customers began dropping in. Long 
gilt mirrors hung on rollers were 
whisked from against the walls and 
placed in front of them. Hats were 
miraculously spirited from nowhere. 
Yellow bills changed hands. Madame, 
tapping the cash register on her desk, 
handed change to her customers with 
the air of a czar conferring a priceless 
decoration on a humble scientist and 
wafted her visitors out into the street. 
The regular business of the day was 
now in full swing. Madame’s carefully 
repressed tones were constantly rising 
and falling in the front parlor. At the 
worktable Céleste tacked and sewed 
and basted. , 

The scene of last evening was seared 
on her brain like a monstrous set piece 
of fireworks that refused to expire into 
darkness. Céleste was honest with her- 
self. She told herself that she could 
not marry Felix Baumgartner because 
she was in love with a memory. Five 
years ago she had played and romped 
on the golf links and tennis courts of 
the great Fleet estate with its heir— 
young Gorden Fleet. Then they had 
moved to the city, and she had never 
seen him again. He had doubtless for- 
gotten her very existence, but she 
watched for his name in the social and 
financial columns of the*daily papers, 
and wove many dreams dround the 
memory of their brief acquaintance. 
It was these dreams that made Felix 
Baumgartner a marital impossibility. 

Toward noon, Céleste received a tele- 
phone call from her friend, Alfreda 
Shipley, who was the window deco- 
rator and chief saleslady in the Grecian 
Palace Candy Store across the street. 

“A gink,” announced Alfreda, with- 
out preface, “a gink I know has asked 
me to go to lunch with him, and as you 
and me had a date to eat together, | 
told him he had invited two. We'll 
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come over for you at one p. x. Have 
your nose powdered, and try and sneak 
out one of madame’s picture hats to 
wear for an hour, can’t you? He sells 
for the Vassar Chocolate Company, 
and. he knows class when he sees it, 
bullieve me! So brush up your well- 
worn alpaca, honey, and work your 
eyes like Anna Held. Good-by! I’m 
bus¥ now. At one p. x.” 

Promptly at one o’clock Alfreda, in 
a pongee suit, with a cerise sash tied 
around her hips and a panama hat, 
towed a rather smartly garbed drum- 
mer to the door of madame’s hat shop. 
They were met on the threshold by 
Céleste. The salesman’s quick eye 
noted her piquant face, her dead-leaf- 
brown hair, her browner eyes, her full 
red lips, the dimple in the southeast 
corner of her mouth. Her plain gray 
suit clung to her petite figure like a 
glove. The cobwebby veil over the 
small sailor hat swam before his eyes 
Alfreda grinned in- 


like a gray mist. 
wardly as she noted his subjection. 
“Céleste, this is Mr. Lucius Kemp; 


Mr. Kemp, Miss DuBois. He’s going 
to take us to a tea room he’s rustled up 
somewhere just off the avenoo, where 
they serve dinner from twelve to two. 
A real dinner, not a salade de grass 
and a cup of cube bouillon.” 

Mr. Kemp made a desperate effort 
to corral his scattered wits and meet 
the social exigency. 

“Indeed, I know you girls will not 
be disappointed,” he finally responded 
gallantly. “It’s a real little gem of a 
place, and you can get eats there like 
you find in the old farmhouse at 
Thanksgiving.” 

Céleste smiled and murmured her ap- 
preciation of his kindness. Alfreda 
snapped up her rosy parasol and handed 
it to him, with a grimace. 

“I’m going to do two windows in 
Vassar Chocolates for Mr. Kemp this 
week,” she announced, “‘so of course 
he thinks he has to play host to-day.” 
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Céleste had long ago learned that Al- 
freda’s conversation consisted solely of 
what was on her mind at the time, so 
she was not much surprised at this 
somewhat commercial version of Mr. 
Kemp’s hospitality. Mr. Kemp him- 
self did not seem to think it at all out 
of order. 

They found that their host had not 
exaggerated the possibilities of The 
Cozy Tea Room on Forty-second 
Street. Mr. Kemp ordered a real din- 
ner of real food. The brown fried 
chicken, the sweet potatoes a la Mary- 
land, the country-gentlemen corn, and 
the peach ice cream tasted like delicious 
ambrosia to Céleste, who habitually 
lunched and dined lightly, though not 
from gastronomic preference. With 
the ambrosia, they had nectar in the 
form of sherry lemonade in tall glasses. 

Under the stimulating effect of the 
food and the face of Céleste, Mr. Kemp 
became pleasantly loquacious. He re- 
lated some of his more mellow tri- 
umphs on the road. He expatiated 
on the growing demand for Vassar 
Chocolates.: He told how he had 
snatched carloads—yes, carloads—of 
orders from under the noses of angry 
competitors. Céleste listened in wide- 
eyed absorption. She drank in his ex- 
ploits in the realm of the near-lawless 
as his brother’s‘children drank in the 
fairy stories of Hans and Gretchen in 
the enchanted forest. If he was a new 
type to her, she was no less so to him. 
His feminine friends were wont to 
yawn brazenly in the middle of his 
most convincing climaxes, and, while 
rubbing their faces with pink chamois 
skins, rudely exclaim: “Gawd, kiddo, 
whatcha givin’ us?” 

Until to-day he had not been aware 
that any other type of femininity ex- 
isted. The thought of what he had 
been missing all his life caused his 
stomach to turn over in a seasick fash- 


ion. He became more seasick as the 
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time for parting drew near. At last 
Alfreda arose in no uncertain fashion. 

“I gotta go, Mr. Kemp,” she said. 
“Joe will have a detective out after me 
if I don’t show up in ten minutes.” Joe 
was the proprietor of the Grecian 
Candy Palace and the. latest conquest 
of the indefatigable Miss Shipley. 

Mr. Kemp had to hurry to an ap- 
pointment also. 

“You know how it is,” he kept re- 
peating. “I made a date to meet the 
vice president of the V. C. Co. at two- 
thirty. I’m due at the Grand Central 
Station now, because he wired me he 
would be down on the two-twenty-eight 
express from Albany. If it was any- 
body else, I would never show up, but 
you know how it is when it’s the vice 
president.” 

“Goo’-by, Mr. Kemp,” cooed Al- 
freda, with a ravishing smile. “I'll fix 
them windows up so everybody in town 
will be asking for Vassar Chocolates. 


Drop in and see me later.” 
“Good-by, Mr. Kemp,” smiled Cé- 


leste. “The lunch was delieious, and I 
hope we meet again.” 

Mr. Kemp held Céleste’s hand so 
long that Alfreda became visibly 
nervous, and said so many good-bys 
that he nearly missed his appointment. 

“How do you like him?” inquired 
Alfreda, as the two girls turned north 
on Fifth Avenue. 

“He is very kind—and entertaining,” 
added Céleste, as an afterthought. “He 
seems to be a great salesman.”’ 

“Which means that don’t care 
if the train from Albany jumps off the 
track and lands on his neck,” translated 
Miss Shipley. “Say, Céleste, look here, 
what’s the matter with you, anyway? 
I can’t make you out. You won't go 
out with Felix Baumgartner to Coney, 
and you turn up your nose at Mr. Kemp 
—although Joe told me this morning 
that he was a chap any girl might be 
glad to get a line on. He doesn’t smoke 
or drink, and he told me himself that 


you 
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he had such rotten luck that if he put 
ten dollars on a pony, it would fall 
down on the home stretch and break 
three legs. He don’t even play poker. 
What’s the matter with you, Céleste? 
Are you in love with some fellow out 
West? I never see you with any one 
here, but you turn down everything | 
frame up, although you can see that 
the fellows are just crazy to go with 
you. I wanted to fix it up for Mr. 
Kemp to-take us to the motor-cycle 
races at Brighton, but I was afraid to 
spring it for fear you'd refuse. Here's 
the candy shop. I'll bet Joe is waiting 
for me with a popgun. What’s the 
word, Céleste? Are you a man-hater 
or just plain snippy ?” 

Céleste looked across the street at 
the closed blinds of Madame Louise's 
fascinating shop. Ali at once the ave- 
nue seemed hot and dusty and crowded. 
She gazed levelly at Alfreda and an- 
swered tonelessly : 

“IT guess I’m just ‘snippy,’ Alfreda. 
I quit Felix for good last night, and 
somehow, Alfreda, I don’t seem to take 
the proper interest in people. Maybe 
it’s because things have been going so 
badly at home. The ice company is 
out on a strike because the officials 
won't recognize the union and take on 
the men they let out last March, and 
mother has been having the rheuma- 
tism, and Feélicie has fallen and hurt 
her back again. It isn’t that so much, 
though,” she added truthfully. “It's 
only that I can’t find any one that just 
suits me, I guess.” 

“Come in and try one of Joe’s ba- 
nana specials,” condoled Alfreda gently. 

“No, I'm going for a walk in the 
park,” replied Céleste. “Madame gave 
me the afternoon off, and I want to rest 
quietly a little while before I go back 
home.” 

She swung out to the right of the 
sidewalk and mingled with the gayly 
garbed summer crowd, The 
of the buildings seemed to radiate shim- 


facades 
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mering waves. The sun’s almost verti- 
cal rays beat down on the white side- 
walks, and the human insects crawling 
over them, with nauseating ardor. Sub- 
consciously Céleste resented the dead- 
ening heat that wrapped the afternoon 
in a close blanket of red flannel. The 
offer of the “banana special” floated 
before her eyes like a mirage of water 
in a dusty desert. She was half tempted 
to go back and accept Alfreda’s invita- 
tion, but the green lure of Central Park 
held her to her first intention. 

She passed the bronze statue at the 
southern entrance and pressed on, into 
the heavenly embrace of trees and 
grass. She walked on and on, some- 
times on the path, sometimes on the 
grass, seeking a bench where she could 
be alone. But the benches were all oc- 
cupied. Park idlers, children chasing 
the squirrels, white-aproned and capped 
nurses, strolling lovers in linen and 
blue serge, tired office men reading the 


last edition, young girls giggling over 
candy boxes and lavender-tinted notes 
—the place was full. 

Finally at a bend in the path, she 


came upon an unoccupied bench. She 
appropriated it with a sigh of thank- 
fulness, throwing her hat on the seat 
and hanging her jacket over the back. 
It was not a very quiet place, but it 
was at least temporarily deserted. A 
winding vehicle path flowed through the 
park, east and west, just below her feet. 
Autos whizzed by every few minutes. 
She watched them with the semi-fasci- 
nation of utter idleness. They came 
into view around the bend suddenly 
and disappeared around the curve of 
the road beyond as if effaced by a mon- 
strous blotter. 
ularly: a blue car—a red car; a blue 
car—a gray car; a blue car—a yellow 
car. The world was speed mad. 

She put her elbow on the back of 
the bench and leaned her cheek in her 
hand. The fancy came to her that she 
was the sole spectator at a great motor 


They came almost reg-- 


race. This pageant had been arranged 
solely for her benefit. The machines 
appeared and disappeared steadily: a 
blue car—a red car; a blue car—a gray 
car; a blue car Then a long, rak- 
ish, bottle-green car swung into view. 
It ran slowly as if the chauffeur were 
having engine trouble. In the tonneau 
sat a single person—a tall, blond young 
man, his -hat on the leather seat besjde 
him. His alert gaze fastened on 
Céleste. 

She, in her astonishment, half rose 
from the bench and spoke his name; 
and on high Olympus the son of Venus 
smiled and, ‘turning over, composed 
himself for a long nap. 

As the car rolled by, the rear occu- 
pant smiled and bowed low. Then the 
curve in the drive came out and claimed 
him. 

Céleste’s color rose high. Her heart 
beat like a caged creature. She had 
seen Gorden Fleet, and he had recog- 
nized her—had spoken to her. She 
felt like jumping up and dancing on the 
greensward. The world was a garden 
—life was sweet—the day was cool— 
the air was balmy. She was so happy 
that the rosy son of Venus opened one 
eye and decided to make her still hap- 
pier. The curve inthe drive relented, 
and presented to Céleste’s astonished 
vision the picture of Gorden Fleet 
walking toward her, smiling, his hat in 
his hand. The sun through the leaves 
made patches of light on his fair hair. 
He came on steadily, the unwavering 
smile on his lips. He came straight up 
to the bench and took Céleste’s sma'l 
hand in his strong, white one. 

“Little Céleste,” he murmured teas- 
ingly, “how you have grown! Grown 
into a skirt that touches your little pink 
toes and the manner of a duchess. How 
do I Know they are pink toes, Céleste? 
Everybody’s are, Céleste.” 

Céleste was vexatiously aware that 
she was too excited to answer at once. 
She remembered the stammerings of 
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Mr. Kemp and felt sorry that she had 
laughed at him. Motioning to the 
bench, she invited Fleet to be seated. 

“It’s good to see you again, Céleste,” 
he went on, as he deposited himself in 
one corner of the bench. “Fleetwood 
has gone entirely to pot since you left.” 

“Fleetwood could never be other 
than beautiful,” 
shyly. 

Her companion laughed. 

“Fleetwood is a howling wilderness 
these days, inhabited by ravens who 
croak of awful dooms and hooting owls 
and bats. In short, Fleetwood has be- 
come such a bore that I have opened 
the house on the avenue, and expect 
to pass a few years there, at least, in 
peace.” 

He produced a_ gold-and-jeweled 
cigarette case and asked her permission 
to smoke. 

“My chauffeur—who, by the way, 
doesn’t know enough to tell the number 
on his own car—is tinkering with the 
engine up the drive, a short distance. 
There’s not a thing the matter with 
the engine, Céleste, not a thing in the 
world! You know me well enough to 
understand that I wouldn't ride behind 
a bum engine. It’s that chauffeur. He 
ought to be pitching the golden hay and 
seeking eggs on some alfalfa ranch out 
West, instead of trying to pose as a 
motor expert.” 

Céleste smiled. 
autocratic, amusing boy she had known 
five years ago, grown into a man. She 
could have embraced his immaculate 
gray knees and kissed the white gar- 
denia in his buttonhole. 

He flicked the ash from his cigarette. 
In the mid-afternoon light his hair 
gleamed like yellow corn. His blue 
eyes shone coldly blue except when they 
were turned on her, when they melted 
into a liquid essence—a more. friendly 
azure. 

“What do you do with yourself these 
days, Céleste?” he inquired. 


interposed Ceéleste 


Here was the same 
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With many pauses and promptings, 
she told him of her work with madame; 
of her life at home; of the friends she 
had made since leaving Fleetwood; of 
the gradually increasing excesses of her 
stepfather. A distressed look came into 
young Fleet’s eyes at the mention of 
her stepfather. He started to question 
her more closely, but his chauffeur ap- 
peared at the curve in the drive, sig- 
naling with a monkey wrench that the 
machine was ready. When he saw how 
his master was engaged, he stopped 
suddenly, as if at a loss how to proceed, 

“T’ll be there in a minute, Griggs. 
Go back to the car,” directed Fleet 
shortly. The chauffeur slowly re- 
treated. ‘“He’s an old woman,” Fleet 
assured Céleste. “Say, Céleste, how 
about a spin to-night out Yonkers way, 
if you aren’t engaged? I'll bring a 
machine and meet you anywhere you 
say. I'll see you safely home, too. Will 
you go?” 

Will a famished beggar refuse a por- 
terhouse steak? She could go. She 
had the key of madame’s shop, and she 
would meet him there at eight-thirty. 
They would go for a drive out by the 
Hudson. He would come alone, and 
drive the car himself. He left her with 
a courtly bow. At the turn in the drive 
he turned also and waved his hand boy- 
ishly. Céleste responded by blowing 
him the faintest and airiest of kisses. 
He applauded delightedly ‘and waved 
his hat. 

You will not blame Céleste! Of 
course’ it is laid down in the “Rules 
for Working Girls” that social inter- 
course with people financially superior 
is the crime paramount. But when one 
has traveled beside a Felix Baumgart- 
ner for two years, seeking what joy 
there may be in the earth, under the 
inverted bowl of the sky; when one 
has trimmed exquisite hats for five 
years to adorn more wealthy sisters of 
the same clay; when one has no beau- 
tiful thing in one’s home, or in one’s 
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life; when one has no real friend who 
understands one’s need, but only sordid 
reality for a playfellow and querulous 
care for a bedfellow, one is very likely 
to light the firé with the “Rules for 
Working Girls” and go philandering 
with the first full-grown opportunity 
that presents itself. Céleste was only 
human, and it is not human to cast 
down your eygs and murmur refusals 
when a man you have dreamed about 
and refused other men for because he 
is alive asks you to take a drive with 
him along the most beautiful stream 
in the world, under a full-blown sum- 
mer sky. 

Something of this passed through 
Céleste’s mind as she pinned on her hat 
and gathered up her jacket preparatory 
to leaving the park. She walked briskly 
down the path to the southern entrance, 
passed the big bronze statue, and swung 
out into the traffic on the downtown 
side. 

Her 


As she walked, she planned. 
first thought was the feminine one of 


adornment. She took out the little 
green purse that contained her weekly 
wage and extracted five dollars. She 
would buy a few things to wear to- 
night. Next week she could easily get 
along without luncheons and car fares. 
Perhaps Alfreda would offer her 
malted-milk shakes. If she gave her 
stepfather seven dollars, he would be 
satisfied. She would tell him she 
needed a pair of shoes. In a little shop 
off the avenue she turned in and bought 
a pair of white canvas pumps and a 
rather expensive pair of silk hose. Also 
a pair of short white silk gloves with 
black stitching. She gave the five dol- 
lars to the salesgirl and walked out, 
with her package under her arm. She 
felt pleasantly exhilarated. The spend- 
ing of the new five-dollar note had 
given her all the sensations of an ad- 
venture. 

The bells were chiming the hour of 
six. She went into a telephone booth 


and, after much trouble, succeeded in 


‘getting her brother Pierre on the line 


and explaining that she would not be 
home before ten, as Joe and Alfreda 
had asked her to go to Coney—which 
was the truth, Céleste reflected. 

Next she hurried down to teH Al- 
freda the news. Alfreda was just pin- 
ning on the panama, preparatory to tak- 
ing the elevated for home. 

“How’s all the bunch up in Central 
Park?” she chirped out, as she caught 
sight of Céleste. 

Céleste told her the news. Alfreda’s 
eyes grew big and her arms jerked 
down from the hat-pinning business as 
if she were gperated by internal wires 
and pulleys. 

“Gorden Fleet, the millionaire?” she 
demanded breathlessly. “Upon my 
soul, Céleste, you’re in luck! Say, Joe 
has asked me to go to Coney to-night, 
but if you could get Gorden on the 
phone and have him bring along one of 
his friends for me, I could fix it to go 
with you.” 

Céleste explained the impossibility 
of such chicanery. Miss Shipley wilted, 
but revived under the stimulation of 
future promises. 

“Have a ripping good time, Céleste,” 
she admonished. “Don’t worry about 
what your folks will say. If I see your 
brother or sister at Coney, I’ll tell them 
that you were with us until a minute 
ago, and that you just went through the 
Chinese laundry with my cousin from 
Ithaca. Kemp was in a while ago. He 
wanted to make a date with you, 
through me, to go to Far Rockaway 
to-morrow or run over to Atlantic City 
for the day, but I told him that, as your 
booking agent, I could assure him your 
dates were all filled for a year. If I 
had known it sooner, I could have told 
him you were going out with Gorden 
Fleet. However, Monday is another 
day, and he’ll be here as sure as I’m not 
pigeon-toed. Goo’-by. I gotta go. Ma 
has a fit if the stuff gets cold. Goo’-by. 
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I hope you have a swell time. Drop 
in Monday morning and tell me all 
about it.” 

Céleste smiled and waved at Al- 
freda’s rapidly retreating figure. There 
was one thing about Alfreda—she 
wasnt jealous and she didn’t throw cold 
water on a thing, even if it wasn’t ex- 
actly comme il faut. Yes, Alfreda was 
“a good fellow,” as they said on Broad- 
way. 

Céleste went into a white-tiled dairy 
lunch and ordered a plate of spaghetti 
and a bottle of milk. She had heard 
that spaghetti was very nourishing. It 
was fortunate that Mr. Kemp had 
bought her such a good dinner at noon. 

Her rather pasty repast concluded, 
she hastened to madame’s. The lights 
were coming out in the City of Adven- 
ture. Céleste hugged her precious 
package. She was to engage in her 
first hazard with fortune. She opened 
the door at madame’s and locked it be- 
hind her. The familiar aspect of the 
place reassured her. She went into a 
back room that was fitted up as a lava- 
tory and washed her face and hands. 
She stripped off her hot gray suede 
shoes and her stockings and bathed her 
feet. She smiled as she sloshed the 
water between her toes. Yes, they 
were pink. 

She drew on the long white silk hose 
and stuck her little feet into the cool 
canvas pumps. She took. down her hair 
and combed it and put it up in the sim- 
ple fashion of the day. She brushed 
her gray suit with vigorous thorough- 
ness. From a near-by drug store she 
procured a nickel’s worth of chloro- 
form and removed a spot on the right 
lapel. She wriggled back into her white 
crépe blouse with the smart-looking silk 
buttons. She put on the gray skirt, 
thanking Heaven she had made it with 
a drape on the side, instead of plain, 
as she had at first intended. She 
donned the jacket, glad that she had 
taken it to a man tailor to be fitted. 


She dropped her gray sailor into a 
box under the worktable, and for the 
first time in her life appropriated one 
of madame’s hats for an evening. 
Without hesitation, and straight as a 
homing bird goes to its nest, she 
touched the secret spring that released 
panel seven, in the front parlor. With- 
out hesitation again, she selected a hat 
wrapped in tissue paper from shelf 
four. She removed the covering and 
threw it into a wastepaper basket. The 
hat she pinned on her low coiffure. It 
was a white motor bonnet, with a gar- 
land ‘of the finest handmade roses 
around the crown, and a veil draped 
down the back as filmy as a mist and as 
colorful as a rainbow shining through 
vapor. She drew on the white gloves, 
put an additional dab of powder on her 
nose, and sat down to await the advent 
of Gorden Fleet in his magic coach. 

At eight-twenty-nine Gorden Fleet, 
in a linen coat and motor cap, whizzed 
up to the door of madame’s shop, killed 
the engine, and jumped out. 

“Prompt as a bridal party,” he called 
out to Celeste, who was standing in the 
doorway. He crossed the pavement 
and came up to her. “Invite me inside 
so I can see where you work all day, 
Céleste,” he coaxed. 

Céleste smilingly complied. 

“Where are the hats? I thought you 
said it was a hat shop!” he exclaimed 
surprisedly, gazing around the Louis 
XV. parlor. 

Céleste .indicated the wall panels. 

“We have to keep them concealed, 
in order to keep them fresh and pretty,” 
she explained. 

“I'll bet you have to have a card- 
index system to find a certain bonnet,” 
he surmised, as she opened one of the 
panels and showed him the rows of 
wrapped headgear. “Well, come on, 
Céleste, before Madame Louise appears 
and has us pinched for fixture robbers. 
You couldn’t get hold of much less in 
here unless you knew the combination.” 
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They went outside and got in the 
car. Fleet cranked automatically, and 
they were off like a flash. The machine 
ran like a ribbon, silently, smoothly, 
every part tuned up so perfectly that 
the ensemble was a work of art. 

“In France,” Céleste told him, with 
shining eyes, “they know how to build 
motor cars.” 

Fleet smiled  appreciatively 
struck out in the direction of River- 
side Drive. It seemed perfectly nat- 
ural to Céleste to be driving with him. 
He was frank and unaffected and al- 
ways perfectly at ease. He inspired 
her with the peace of a thousand 
churches. 

They drove along the length of Cen- 
tral Park and out by the Hudson. 
Over the city the million are lights of 
Manhattan twinkled—the giant fire- 
flies of science. From the water side 
came the boom of a signaling harbor 
boat. Phantom tugs drifted down the 
stream, with occasional shrill whis- 
tlings. A gauzy shred of fog clung 
close to the Palisades. It was a night 
for trysts and whispered vows and a 
fullness of love beyond desire. And 
after the sulphuric heat and the sun 
scars of the day, the city drew a long 
breath and, bathed and curled, went 
forth to joust with love in many forms. 
Some pranced all night with a burning 
brand plucked from the altar of lust; 
some idled away the evening’s routine 
with home-keeping hearts; some sought 
new faces, and some old; some renewed 
old vows, and some pressed through the 
inchoate stages of acquaintance and 
plighted new ones. 

They flew through the night as if 
pursued by Tam o’ Shanter’s ghosts. 
They flew so literally that a cop on a 
motor cycle gave chase. He caught up 
with them, and Fleet stopped the car. 
The speedometer was set on the po- 
liceman’s wheel at sixty miles an hour. 

“You can come with me now to the 
station, my friend,” announced the 
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and 


minion of the law. Fleet swallowed his 
chagrin and a harsh word. He was 
afraid to offer the man any money lest 
he be taken up on the two counts of 
speeding and bribing an officer. 

“These fellows get a bonus for every 
arrest they make, and they’re very 
chary about taking graft from a total 
stranger,” he reflected. 

He finally decided to take a chance, 
however. He extracted a card and, 
folding a yellow-backed bill under it, 
handed it to the officer. The policeman 
took it*and grinned, as -he read the 
name and address, 

“I see you are strangers in the city,” 
he said. “No doubt you don’t know 
that the laws in this State prohibit sixty 
miles an hour on public highways 
within the city limits. We don’t like 
to be too hard on strangers, so I'll let 
you off this time.” 

Fleet handed him a cigar and started 
the car. He shook the cop with,a feel- 
ing of exhilaration. 

“If he had known, me better, he 
would have taken me to the station, 
if for no other reason than to have 
me in safe-keeping,” he chuckled. A 
cryptic remark that Céleste did not 
trouble to analyze. To Céleste, as to 
some millions of people in the four 
boroughs, it was an axiom that a po- 
liceman would steal the iron dogs off 
the lawn of an orphanage and sell them 
for junk. So far as she was concerned, 
the incident with the presenta- 
tion of the yellow bill. But Fleet kept 
a wary eye out for uniforms there- 
after. He realized that most of the 
police force were aware that he pos- 
sessed “the speed bug.” 

The engine purred off refreshing 
miles. Gorden, busy with the wheel, 
did not talk much, Céleste was content 
to watch the and revel in the 
nearness of his presence. After a while 
the machine began running queerly. 
Fleet stopped the car and consulted the 
essence tank. 
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“No juice, Céleste,’ he announced. 
“That’s one on me. Even my Swede 
of a chauffeur wouldn’t try to run a 
car without essence.” He debated si- 
lently a minute. “There’s enough in 
the tank to get us out to the Green Tree 
Inn—a road house about a quarter of 
a mile from here. We'll run down 
there and have her filled up and get a 
little drink.” 

In the Green Tree Inn they found 
quiet table on the veranda, with a win- 
dow open toward the orchestra. Cé- 
leste demurfed at drinking the wine 
Fleet ordered, so the waiter brought 
her a lemon seltzer. Inside, a couple 
of professionals and a _fast-looking 
bunch of diners in riding habits were 
dancing the bear. When their move- 
ments became too suggestive, the music 
would stop for a minute or two. Cé- 
leste watched their gyrations with the 
wide-eyed absorption of the uninitiated. 
Fleet smoked and watched Celeste. 
Finally she sighed softly and turned to 
him. . 

“They seem so jolly and happy,” she 
whispered enviously. 

“They are happy,” said Fleet; ‘as 
happy as I am—as happy as a mother 
is to see a little white casket go out 
the front door! It’s a happy world, 
Céleste. But the happiest are those 
like you, who have never deliberately 
sought for happiness.” 

Céleste twisted in her seat. ‘All the 
same, it must be,nice to have clothes 
and motors and jewels like the people 
have who are here to-night. You don’t 
understand because you have always 
had them.” ; 

Fleet smiled bitterly. “There are 
better things than clothes and motors 
and jewels, Céleste. Peace of mind 
and virtue, for instance.” 

Céleste made a little moue. “And 
poverty and honest toil,” she mimicked. 

Fleet looked at her queerly. 

“You don’t like those things, Céleste, 
do you?” he questioned gravely. 


“Céleste, will you answer me one 
question?” She nodded affirmatively. 
“Your appearance forces me to be im- 
pertinent. Is there any man in this 
woman-mad city who has paid for any 
of those clothes you are wearing?” 

Céleste recoiled from the suggestion. 
Then she slowly shook her head and 
leaned toward him. 

“There is no man who cares for me 
or for whom I care,” she said gently. 

“That suit you have on—it has the 
cut and finish of the finest models. The 
lining is of the best quality, even,” he 
persisted. 

Céleste smiled. 

“IT made the skirt myself from a 
model in the window of an importer’s 
shop on Fifth Avenue. The jacket was 
fitted by a tailor. The lining was given 
to me Christmas by my friend, Alfreda 
Shipley. She meant me to use it for a 
waist.” 

“Your motor bonnet 
sued relentlessly. 

“It was loaned me—that is, I bor- 
rowed it from madame’s stock.’”’ She 
blushed slightly. “My gloves and shoes 
I bought to-day after seeing you. It 
will mean fewer luncheons next week,” 
she finished softly. 

He had to be satisfied on that sub- 
ject. He questioned her still more 
closely. She answered everything with 
scrupulous exactness. 

Relentlessly he stripped bare all her 
pitiable makeshifts for appearance, and 
left the scarecrow of poverty flapping 
its rags in consternation. She would 
no more have dreamed of telling him 
an untruth than she would have planned 
to have stolen his watch. He seemed 
pleased beyond expression at the re- 
plies she gave. He reveled in the 
knowledge that she was telling him the 
unvarnished truth. It was an _ intel- 
lectual orgy to him to draw her out, to 
know that at his command she doffed 
soft pride and feminine subterfuge. He 
was engaged in the oldest business in 


he pur- 
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the world, ‘one in which every man has 
engaged since time began—he was try- 
ing to disentangle a woman’s soul from 
its wrappings of sly tricks and cold 
evasions, that he might look upon it, 
as a naked entity, until he was drunk 
with the satiety of conquest. 

The waiter filled up a glass with 
champagne, and when he had gone, 
Fleet leaned over and touched Céleste’s 
hand, which lay among the glasses. 

“You win, Céleste,” he whispered 
softly. “You may have any jewel in 
the world—though there is none to 
match your eyes. You may have any 
gown in the world or a million gowns. 
And you may have a motor for every 
day in the year.” 

Céleste shrank back in her wicker 
chair at the unexpectedness of this 
flank movement. 

The “Rules for Working Girls” were 
right, then. But from Gorden Fleet 
it was a stinging thrust. Why did men 
always strike for that seam in the 
armor? And Gorden Fleet—the man 
she had loved in secret for five years— 
begging her to barter her only birth- 
right of virtue for a tainted mess of 
pottage! Oh, it was cruel! But it was 
to be expected, of course. Men were 
all like that. She dragged the mantle 
of charity quickly over his feet of clay. 


“What’s the matter, Céleste?” he in- - 


terrupted her train of thought sharply. 
“You are not misunderstanding me? | 
want you to be my wife.” 

The words revived her like a dash 
of cold water in the face. She got up 
on her feet and laughed a little. 

“Your wife? Me? No, Gorden,” 
she stammered. 

He seized her like a recovered treas- 
ure and crushed her voraciously in his 
arms. 

“Yes—you, Céleste.” 
mouth and 


He kissed her 
scarlet the bewitching 
dimple in its corner. “Why not? I 


love you. If you'll have me, I'll brace 
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up and be a good sort—a decent hus- 
band, Céleste.” 

She received his caresses as a thirsty 
flower drinks up water. In the trees 
at the side of the inn a million night- 
ingales came out and sang to her. 

“Will you marry me, Céleste?” he 
entreated in her small ear. 

“Gorden, I have tried, but I have 
never been able to bring myself to 
marry any one else,”’ she acknowledged. 

He laughed aloud in ecstasy. Then 
and there he planned the honeymoon. 

“We'll go to Paris first,”’ he told her, 
“and then to Cannes and Nice and 
Rome and Vienna.” 

He would make love to her in every 
city of the world. They must hurry or 
there would not be time enough for all 
they had to do. They had already 
wasted too much time? 

Céleste held her breath, starry-eyed. 
It was like some promise of a visit to 
fairyland to her enchanted imagination. 

Fleet kissed her dewy mouth again 
and again. To him Vienna was an old 
story ; Paris was filed away in his mind 
with other things that had once allure? 
and held out golden promises that time 
and acquaintance with them had failed 
to fulfill. But to his sated senses and 
jaded tastes, Céleste brought a heavenly 
touch of cool refreshment. It was as 
if he had come upon a sparkling spring 
of sweet water when his soul was weary 
with a deathly feet 
were heavy with toiling through deserts 
and amid the burned-up places of the 


sickness and his 


earth. 

“Sweet little Céleste!” he murmured. 
“What if I had missed you?” 

“Let’s not indulge in nightmares, 
when we can dream happy dreams,” 
begged Céleste, shuddering slightly as 
she remembered the years that she had 
wasted with Felix Baumgartner. 

“There’s thing Céleste, 
dear. I hate to mention it, but what 
is the use of deceit, as the burglar said 
who picked the lock at noonday.” 


one more, 
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Céleste’s heart jumped a hurdle and 
then stopped, as if it never expected 
to do another beat. She looked up into 
his ardent eyes. They glowed with a 
lambent flame that shriveled up the 
doubt and fear that for a moment had 
clutched at her heart. 

“You see, Céleste—it’s this way. My 
family sort of have their stubborn 
heads set on disposing of my valuable 
heart and hand to a lady of their choice, 
and they would kick up a frightful row 
if they knew some one had intervened 
to spoil their well-laid plans. So I sug- 
gest that we get married at once to pre- 
vent any fuss. I'll come around for 
you early Monday morning in the car. 
You have all your stuff packed. Don’t 
take much, though, as we can buy any- 
thing you need before we sail. Then, 
after the ring is on, we'll tell the fam- 
ily, and not a minute before. How 
about it, Céleste? -Is it a good plan 
or not?” ~ 


To Céleste it seemed that there might 
be more flaws in the multiplication table 
than in such a plan. 

“It’s all settled then,” cried 


Fleet, 
jumping up and kissing her. “I'll be 
after you at nine o’clock Monday morn- 
ing. Then to the Little Church Around 
the Corner, and to show you all of 
Europe, Asia, and Australia.” 

After a while, Céleste drank a little 
of the wine, in celebration of the event. 
Then Fleet sent for the machine. 
While the car was being brought 
around to the porte-cochére, Fleet in- 
sisted on drinking a toast to Céleste’s 
eyelashes and one to her ear. 

The attendant drove their machine 
around to the side entrance, and they 
got in. 

A night wind blew out from the land. 
From the sea a fog blew in, with the 
clothes-penetrating, flesh-piercing damp 
of a mist that has clasped icebergs in 
its embrace. Fleet wrapped Céleste in 
a motor coat that looked like a prairie 
fire an smelled like a tepee in mid- 
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winter. It might have been a blanket 
of orchids for all Céleste knew. The 
stars leaning earthward and the argent 
moon—blasé and sated with lovers’ 
vows—were witnesses to the promises 
each made the other. 

Céleste climbed the five flights of 
narrow stairs with extreme caution. 
The air was pregnant with a thousand 
washings and a thousand dinners—in 
which cabbage figured as the piéce de 
résistance. She opened the door lead- 
ing into the bare rooms she called 
“home” with extreme care. She had 
no desire to awaken her father from 
his Saturday evening slumbers. His 
greeting on such an occasion as the 
present one would be more terror-in- 
spiring than the lusty war exhortations 
of Agamemnon. 

In her room, she undressed without 
waking the two younger children, who 
shared her bed. The bed had never 
seemed soft before. To-night it was 
eiderdown and flower petals. 

For a long time she lay awake, star- 
ing, wide-eyed, into the darkness. She 
lived again the moments when Gor- 
den’s kisses had fallen on her lips. She 
planned what they would do for her 
family with his unlimited finances. 
Pierre should go to school; Félicie 
should have an expert operate upon 
her spine; her mother should have 
leisure, opportunity, rest in which to 
enjoy opportunities; thé younger chil- 
dren should ke sent to boarding schools. 
When one has blarneyed the wolf for 
years, it is relaxing to lie down in the 
doorway and frankly make faces at it. 

Her father did not figure very con- 
spicuously in her plans. It is not hard 
to disregard the rights of an individual 
whom everybody describes by such 
specific epithets as “drunkard” and 
“degenerate.” 

The rosy-fingered dawn stole into her 
room and gilded the dingy walls with 
frolicsome frescoes. The world outside 
stirred sleepily. Céleste reluctantly 
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gave over her thoughts of Gorden Fleet 
and their future life together and fell 
into an untroubled sleep. 


Monday morning—and nine o’clock 
—came, laughing ghoulishly and drag- 
ging a million weary clerks, laborers, 
and office men back to the rack of 
affairs. 

At nine o’clock Céleste was ready 
and—with packed handgrip—waiting 
for Gorden to appear. 

She waited anxiously. In the bright, 
cynical sunshine of Monday morning, 
the events of Saturday night seemed 
to fade into the unreality of a dream. 
Again she was Céleste DuBois, head 
trimmer for Louise of Fifth Avenue, 
and Gorden Fleet was a_ bondholder 
and aristocrat—as far removed from 
her social sphere as the opposite ends 
of interstellar space. In the broad day- 
light her claims on Gorden Fleet faded 
into the flimsiest of presumptions. 

Nervously she watched the hands of 
the clock. It was now nine-thirty, and 
still he had not come. A great fear 
gathered in her eyes and dulled them 
with the agony of hope deferred. 

Ten o'clock came, and ten-thirty. 

Only one thought brought her relief 
—that she had not confided her plans 
to her family. She had simply told 
them that madame had given her the 
day off. The little grip she had packed 
at night and put behind the bed. 

At eleven o’clock she put on her hat 
and took the elevated uptown. She 
felt that she would die if she remained 
another moment waiting at the window 
for a green motor car that did not 
come. 

She hunted up Alfreda at the Grecian 
Palace Candy Store. Alfreda greeted 
her with a question—a peculiar ques- 
tion for Alfreda. 

“Have you seen the morning pa- 
pers?” she demanded. 

“No,” replied Céleste, trying to smile 


naturally. “Why? Have the Japs in- 
vaded New York?” 

Alfreda chewed gum vigorously. 

“Pshaw!” she said disappointedly. 
“I told Joe I bet you could tell us all 
about it.” 

“About what, Alfreda?”’ queried 
Céleste. “What are you talking about?” 

There was nothing subtle about Al- 
freda. Her powers of divination were 
strictly limited to those possessed by 
the Grand Order of Infants. 

“Gorden Fleet is going to marry 
Juliet- Tower next month.” 

“Wh-who told you?” Céleste quav- 
ered, sinking into one of the gilt chairs 
at one of the gilt tables where they 
served ices. Her heart felt as heavy 
and sodden as a wet clod of earth on a 
grave. 

Alfreda grabbed a morning paper 
from the show case and thrust it into 
her hand. 

“Here it tells all about it—and the 
pictures, too. I gotta wait on these 
wimmin, C’leste.” 

Through the blur of print, certain 
flattering sentences finally penetrated 
Céleste’s understanding. Gradually her 
brain cleared, and she read it all— 
slowly and laboriously. 

Gorden Fleet’s engagement was defi- 
nitely announced to the wealthy and 
beautiful Miss Tower, of New York 
and Paris. There was a long descrip- 
tion of her charms and financial assets. 
There was a longer description of Fleet 
and the Fleet family. There were also 
various stock photographs of each that 
the newspapers kept on-hand. 

Céleste read it all carefully. She felt 
no pangs of jealousy against the beau- 
tiful Miss Tower; only a deadly dull- 
ness seemed to infold her, and a 
lethargy crept through her limbs. 

After a while she got to her feet and 
started out into the open. Alfreda 
called after her from behind the 
shining. counter and the rows of col- 
ored confectionery : 
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“Wait a minute, Céleste; I'll soon be 
through here. I want to ask you about 
Kemp. He just called up before you 
came in, and he wants us to take the 
boat and go to Coney to-night. What’ll 
I tell him?” 

Céleste paused and looked at her as 
if she had not understood. 

“That'll be all right, Alfreda,” she 
said, and went on out. 

Alfreda stuck a bunch of artificial 
lilies of the valley on top of the box 
of candy she was making up for a cus- 
tomer and patted a green bow smoothly 
into place. 

“Céleste answers a person like a bum 
fortune teller,” she complained to the 
girl who was polishing the brass trim- 
mings on the electric-light showers. 
“T’'ll bet if it had been Gorden Fleet 
wanted her to go to Coney, she’d have 
heard me all right, all right.” 

Alfreda’s expression showed that she 
was a born skeptic of absent-minded- 
ness in all its various forms and phases. 

Céleste left the candy shop sick at 
heart. The taste of ashes and the bit- 
ter waters of the fountain of renuncia- 
tion were henceforth to be meat and 
drink to her. Her eyelids drooped 
leadenly over her aching eyes. Her 
brief romance was ended with an in- 
decent suddenness. It had been a 
clever little joke of Fate’s, a nightmare 
born of her own credulity, a chimera 
hatched out of champagne and moon- 
light. She idled a moment in front of 
the gaudy windows of the candy shop, 
gazing at its rose-and-gold magnifi- 
cence unseeingly. Like Napoleon after 
Waterloo, she wandered “the immense 
sleepwalker in a vanished dream.” 

A nausea seized her when she re- 
membered she would have to go” back 
and trim bonnets and sell hats in the 
shop of Madame Louise. Subcon- 
sciously she followed the suave tones 
of madame selling a poke bonnet with 
strings that tied under the ehin to a 
stout woman of forty who ~/as ob- 


viously intended by nature for almost 
any other style-of headgear. Of course, 
she did not have to go back to madame’s 
at all. There was Felix—always Felix. 
She could hear, in fancy, his foggy 
tones persuading her. They would 
marry and live in the suburbs. They 
would have a living room done in tur- 
key-red and a picture of Bismarck - 
over the fireplace and a cow on a leash 
in the front yard. 

As she turned away from the win- 
dow, a beggar, ‘powder-stained in face 
and time-stained in garments, besought 
her to buy from his tray of pencils. 
Mechanically she gave the fellow a coin 
and told him to keep his pencils. As 
she spoke, she glanced across the street 
at madame’s. And what she saw there 
turned the beggar to a prince and 
snapped the solar systems back into 
running order. 

A long, rakish, green motor car was 
drawing up at madame’s curb—what 
Alfreda would have described as “a 
regular bear-cat of acar.” In the front 
seat, at the wheel, sat Gorden Fleet, 
an interesting-looking piece of court- 
plaster gummed along one side of his 
head. 

Céleste dived across the street with 
the agility of the cat and newsy fam- 
ity. She came near being run down 
between a motor bus and an extrava- 
gant equipage of four horses with pos- 
tilions. She gained the side of the car 
in which Fleet sat, with shining eyes 
and little or no breath. When he saw 
her, he leaped out and, without a word, 
fairly lifted her into the car. Then 
he climbed in over her and started the 
machine. 

“Looks like an abduction, pure and 
simple, doesn’t it, Céleste?”’ he queried 
joyfully. “It’s the only way, though. 
You’re such an elusive little creature 
that I don’t care to let you out of my 
sight again until we are married.” 

He put on the brakes and slowed up 
for a traffic policeman’s raised glove. 
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“I'll wager you wondered why I 
didn’t show up this morning at your 
home, as we had agreed, Ceéleste. 
Didn’t you, now, and weren’t you say- 
ing ali manner of things about me? 
Well, after I left you Saturday night, 
I-had a slight accident—collided with 
a piano truck and dumped myself out 
on my head. My fault—speeding,. of 
course! They took me to the Municipal 
Hospital and put me to bed. Day and 
night nurse, hot baths and rubs, broth 
and Bible reading—you would have 
thought I was suffering from smallpox 
at the very least, instead of from a 
few scalp scratches. 

“T explained the situation to the doc- 
tors and nurses over and over, but the 
best I could get out of them was a 
‘Sh-sh! Don’t excite yourself, now.’ 
This morning, when the nurse was out 
of the room, I slipped one of the at- 
tendants five dollars, and he brought 
me my clothes, and I beat it out of the 
window to town. I always knew that 
a hospital staff had plenty of nerve— 
vivisecting and all that sort of thing— 
but I never thought they would inter- 
fere with a man who was due at his 
own wedding.” He turned his head a 
moment and gazed fondly at Céleste. 

“Have you seen the morning pa- 
pers?” quavered that young lady. 

“Isn't that the limit?” heatedly 
queried Fleet. ‘Some fresh cub of a 
reporter’s work. Julie’s mother will be 
furious—what with her engagement to 
that French count all but consummated 
and so on. Jule herself will be weeping 
all over the place. ‘When in doubt, 
weep,’ always was Julie’s motto.” 

“And you don’t care for her, dear?” 
whispered Ceéleste. 

Fleet narrowly averted side-swiping 
a yellow taxi with his mud guard. 

“The way I care for you doesn’t 
leave any room for anybody else, Cé- 
leste. Besides, if you only knew how 
sick I am of the women of Julie’s type. 
Girl dolls, every one of them—they 
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think there is nothing to do in the world 
but spend money and change gowns. 
Their brains are like dried beans rat- 
tling around in their pretty pates. Show 
one of them the tomb of Napoleon, and 
she would reply: ‘Oh, is he dead? 
I thought he was still in the automo- 
bile business.’ But this is not what I 
want to talk about, Céleste. Why 
should I waste breath on all these 
women when I have you to talk about? 
When I am soon gdéing to possess that 
rarest of all treasures nowadays—a 
wife who is going to be really, really 
true to me and love only, only me. 
Aren’t you, Céleste?” 

Céleste’s adoring eyes answered for 
her. She was too happy to speak. 

“We are now headed toward City 
Hall,” continued Fleet. “I think we 
will be married there at once, and save 
time. You don’t happen to have a 
couple of friends who would be willing 
to act as witnesses on this auspicious 
occasion, do you, Céleste?” 

“There is Alfreda Shipley—the man- 
ager of the Grecian Palace Candy Shop 
—and Joe Elsenberger, the proprietor.” 

“Joe Elsenberger? I happen to know 
him. He leases his building from me. 
I’ll not have him kissing my wife after 
the ceremony and watch him get away 
with it.” 

“And then Alfreda will be sure to 
want us to start the honeymoon with 
a trip to Coney. She’s so fond of 
Coney.” 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do, Céleste. 
We’re almost at the City Hall, and we 
can’t waste any more time. Let’s get 
the janitor to witness it.” 

They drove up to the curb, and Fleet 
helped her out. 

“T think that will be lovely, Gorden. 
You arrange things wonderfully.” 

At which remark, the son of Venus, 
who was whittling arrows on Mount 
Olympus, giggled rapturously and 
drooped one eyelid the tiniest fraction 
of an inch. 




















ROTHING succeeds on_ the 
stage as surely as a peniten- 
tial heroine—except, perhaps, 
a pestilential one! The but- 
terfly girl with the sunshiny 

outlook is of so little interest that play- 
wrights cannot afford to waste good 
powder and shot upon her. She is rele- 


gated to the infernal regions of farce 
or to the spectacular ignominy of mu- 
sical comedy. 

The penitential heroine, acutely sorry 


for herself, is nearly always with us. 
We get her in gusts, as it were, and 
it is only when she has raged persist- 
ently for a couple of seasons or so that 
she retires temporarily. When she does 
retire, it is because she has been so 
plentiful that we have actually started 
to burlesque her, to laugh at her whim- 
sical idiosyncrasies. When that hap- 
pens, she is shelved for a time, to reap- 
pear as penitential and as undaunted 
as ever. 

You could put me in a theater, bar 
the name of the playwright from my 
ken, and see to it that no incriminating 
program reached me, and I'll wager 
you that I could spot the penitential 
heroine the first moment she appeared 
on the stage, though her penance be 
withheld throughout the first act. J am 
no heroine reader, but long experience 
has familiarized me with the Peniten- 
tial One. 

3efore her penance sets in, you might 
expect that she would be a bit cheer- 


ful and—er—natural, but she never is. 
I know her by that brooding look she 
wears so conspicuously. She is think- 
ing of her “big scene” later on. Her 
haunting eyes are dwelling upon her 
emotional future. There is no reason 
on earth why she shouldn’t be quite 
comfortable and perfectly at her ease, 
but she is going to suffer, and suffering 
heroines, like coming events, cast their 
shadows before. There is something 
repressed about her—something ridicu- 
lously tense. She bears the look of the 
hunted antelope, brought to bay—what- 
ever that is. If she had to say, “Please 
pass me the mustard,” she would gaze 
into vacancy, as if she dreaded that 
mustard—as if it contained some secret 
sorrow. I am never mistaken in the 
penitential heroine. She is so utterly 
illogical, and so ludicrously untrue to 
life. She never varies. I might even 
be blindfolded and detect her, for the 
very tones of her voice give her away. 
Two penitential heroines in two cur- 
rent successes, “Common Clay” and 
“The House of Glass,” contain really 
excellent instances of all this. The 
heroine of the former is a most mis- 
erable creature, the misery being em- 
broidered all over her demeanor, and 
she is of course extremely sorry for 
herself. They all are. They are so 
smeared with sympathy for their own 
freckled lives that it is a marvel the 
audiences can find any left for their 
own use. Mr. Cleves Kinkead, who 








wrote “Common Clay,” has plied his 
tearful heroine with volumes of the 
kind of speeches that these poor, chas- 
tened creatures love to utter, and she is 
most penitentially chatty. You are per- 
fectly stire, after having watched her 
for a few minutes, that there will be 
some tragedy in her vicinity before the 
play ends. 

And of course there is. There is no 
need to describe it, because it is nearly 
always the same. In the “big” court- 
room scene that should end the play— 
but doesn’t—her “past” is being 
dragged from her in a highly dramatic 
manner when the lawyer opposing her 
suddenly learns that the poor, suffering 
girl is none other than his own daugh- 
ter. He is very rich, of course, as all 
nice men are on the stage, and her fu- 
ture is assured. She ends in really 
atrocious happiness; and, not content 
with that, the playwright brings her 
forward, in a funny little epilogue, as 
a “famous prima donna”—not unlike 
our old friend Magda. You cannot re- 
sist the inference that if a girl once goes 
wrong—or shall we make it twice?— 
she becomes wonderfully fitted for 
grand opera or a concert tour. I can- 
not for the life of me think why 
wronged heroines should make such fa- 
mous prime donne. I don’t think it a 
bit kind to grand opera. 

The penitential heroine of “Common 
Clay” never has a happy moment. Even 
when she is engaged as a “maid,” her 
unsavory “past” is trotted out. She is 
a reversion to the old Pinero drama of 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” and 
“The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith” style, 
for, as I said before, the “lady with a 
past” never dies; she merely takes a 
holiday or lies low, waiting for the turn 
of the tide that will wash her back to 
the footlights. . 

In “The House of Glass,” by Max 
Marcin, the penitential heroine has 
been sent to prison for a crime of 
which she was innocent. That makes 
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no difference at all in her demeanor. 
You know from the very first that she 
is booked for a long tour of agony, 
always pursued by relentless right doers 
who, in plays of this sort, are much 
more nefarious than wrong doers. You 
look at your program, and you see: 
“Eight years later,” and you know! If 
you don’t know, you have been hope- 
lessly addicted to the “movies,” which 
furnish the greatest excuse in the world 
for not knowing anything. 

She has married, and the shadow of 
her past is “o’er her”—I might almost 
say “over her.” The foolish little thing 
hasn’t said a word to her husband, al- 
though she is perfectly innocent, and 
that is what always “gets” me! A 
woman in real life grows to be quite 
confidential with her own husband in 
time. This is inevitable. In the early 
honeymoon, she may conceal from him 
her age, or the fact that she dyes her 
hair; but as time goes on, she becomes 
callous. Yet in “The House of Glass” 
the penitential heroine says ne’er a 
word. She is very much interested in 
ameliorating the condition of prison- 
ers, and she is always thinking of the 
dreadful time she once enjoyed—yes, 
I mean enjoyed, for if penitential hero- 
ines do not enjoy their tragedies, then 
I’m no judge of enjoyment. To me, 
they always seem to gloat over them 
greedily. 

She is silent until the stage has been 
set for a big scene, and the characters 
are all carefully arranged for the sen- 
sational “confession.” Then—the fire- 
works! The penitential heroine sends 
up rockets, the stage is adorned with 
“set pieces,” and a veritable Fourth of 
July of agony is enacted. In the very 
end, she is released from her “parole” 
by the governor of the State of New 
York—and by that time you are much 
more interested in the State of New. 
York than you are in that of the hero- 
ine—and the tangle is straightened out. 
The governor is a very nice old party, 
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who appears only in the last act, the 
sort of rdle I should adore if I were 
an actor. To come on at the very end, 
fresh and vigorous, among all the tired 
and penitential ones, and with a few 
well-selected words send them all home 
to bed, must be an enviable mission. 
“Common Clay” and “The House of 
Glass” have brought the penitential 
heroine back from a long vacation. The 
fact that both plays had most astute 
managers as sponsors—the former be- 
ing produced by Mr. A. H. Woods, and 
the latter by the Messrs. Cohan and 
Harris—will probably be the excuse for 
a new invasion of just that sort of play. 
I think it is a bit of a mistake to allow 
actresses addicted to penitential hero- 
ines to appear in these plays. Miss 
Mary Ryan, in “The House of Glass,” 
was a satisfactory selection; but Miss 
Jane Cowl, in “Common Clay,” came 
to us full of the woe that she diffused 
in “Within the Law.” We expected 


from her. quite as much as we got, and 


I am perfectly sure that as long as 
women have grievances—which will be 
until this sometimes unhappy sphere 
drops into space—Miss Cowl will por- 
tray them for us. She loves her misery, 
and she has such beautiful, haunting 
eyes with a past in each of them! 

For the sufferings of the luckless 
men in these plays nobody cares a hang, 
yet surely in “The House of Glass” the 
poor chap who married that silly, silent, 
penitential a little 
commiseration ; and one or two charac- 
ters in “Common Clay” we might have 
pitied if we had been allowed to do so. 
Man is always the betrayer, you see, 
and one of these days some ambitious 
playwright will dare to show us his re- 
bellion. Of course it would be a very 
risky thing to do, and I would suggest 
that some brave, altruistic woman take 
up his cudgels and paint for us a hero- 
ine who is betrayed in name only while 
the so-called betrayer is the unfortu- 
nate victim. The novelty of that sort 


heroine deserved 
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of thing would fill any theater, and 
women who are pampered by play- 
wrights and fitted up with most luxu- 
rious pasts, all lending themselves to 
dramatic scenes, would gradually real- 
ize that they cannot monopokze all the 
spectacular suffering of the drama. 

Even Sarah Bernhardt rebelled once 
at the constant stream of penitential 
heroines that flooded her career. 

“Some day,” she said, “I want to pro- 
duce a great novelty. I am anxious to 
appear as a perfectly good woman—all 
that there is of most respectable and 
dignified—with a husband and only one 
lover!” 

The most irritating kind of peniten- 
tial heroine is the “good” woman who 
is on the verge of going wrong and 
who never gets there, because she 
“loves her husband.” That most an- 
noying and voluble person is the cen- 
tral figure of a play by Charles Kenyon 
called “Husband and Wife.” The play 
was at first announced as “A Married 
Mistress,” but an alert management 
must have realized the folly of such an 
unconventional title for such an alarm- 
ingly conventional play. 

The heroine feels that she is neg- 
lected by one of those “American hus- 
bands” so popular in fiction and on the 
stage. His “business” distracts his at- 
tention, and he leaves her to the pla- 
mercies of another. Of course 
That is ong of the eccen- 
husband” ; 


tonic 
he loves her! 
tricities of the “American 
he always loves his wife, but is careful 
not to let her know it. I may add that 
she is equally careful not to know it. 
When you perceive a husband and a 
wife each loving the other—as you in- 
variably do in this kind of play—and 
each absurd enough to hide the incrimi- 
nating fact, all you can do is to give 
your sense of humor a chance. Just 
as she is about to elope—and make a 
past for herself to wear as a genuinely 
penitential heroine—and just as he is 
on the. verge of being arrested for 
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embezzlement—a most unsympathetic 
crime, good for men only—they dis- 
cover that they love each other. 

The really ludicrous episode occurs 
and this is good farce—when the 
nearly lover in the case subscribes a 
large sum of money to a fund des- 
tined to lift the husband from his pecu- 
niary difficulties. Nobody but a se- 
renely serious person like Mr. Kenyon 
could invent an idea as humorous as 
that. Paris in its most fantastic mood 
could scarcely think of anything better. 
There we sat, sophisticated adults—I 
like that better than “jaded theater- 
goers’—watching the arms of the hus- 
band close around the convulsed form 
of the penitential wife, while the man 
who was about to elope with her puts 
up the money for this marital felicity. 
The pathos of bathos! 

They say abroad that we are an ex- 
ceedingly sentimental people. Really 
we must be that and more! The sad 
accusation rings true when you think 
of this scene, offered in the sincerity 
born of ignorance, as a happy termina- 
tion to a story of domestic tribulation. 
Abroad, the deceived husband is a joke. 
Here, the lover gives him back his wife 
plus a neat little sum of money with 
which he can set things right; and we 
are supposed to exclaim: “How bee- 
yoo-ti-ful!” Mr. Kenyon should de- 
vote his attention to farce. If his farce 
be half as hilarious as his drama, he 


should be quite sure of seasons of suc- 





cess. 

I love J. M. Barrie, even though he 
does now sport a title, just as if he were 
a “wealthy brewer” or a pickle manu- 
facturer; but I am no fanatic, and when 
I saw his one-act play, *“Rosalind,” with 
which Miss Marie Tenipest succeeded 
her revival of “The Duke of Killicran- 
kie,” I was distinctly disappointed. We 
had all been told that Barrie was to 
shed a glorious effulgence upon that 
very “personal” topic known as middle 
age. The theme was really most allur- 


ing. So many people are middle-aged 
nowadays, especially those who never 
suspect it. That period of life is looked 
upon with contempt by young people, 
and with pity by the old ones who have 
been there. Some of them insist that 
they are still there. What more fitting 
than that the-fantastic Barrie should 
come to the rescue of the middle-aged 
ones and make them feel comfortable 
in their melancholy condition? 

In “Rosalind,” Barrie showed us a 
middle-aged actress who played 
“young” parts, and we saw her resting 
in a country home and apparently en- 
joying her middle age. The idea was 
promising. Nearly everybody at the 
Lyceum Theater that night was middle- 
aged except the dramatic critics. Put 
Barrie smashed his idea into smither- 
eens with the conventions of the the- 
ater; for when the young lover who 
had known her in her stage life ap- 
peared, he failed to recognize her. 
When he heard the truth, he was fear- 
fully discouraged ; and at the very end 
Miss Tempest displayed herself in all 
her youthful make-up and you realized 
that Barrie’s invasion of middle age 
was nothing but a bluff, and that the 
dangerous theme was as badly off for 
a sponsor as ever. 

Pinero, who also has a title, once de- 
voted the greater part of a play to a 
discussion of the horror of being forty. 
The heroine was forty, the hero was 
more than forty, and they became en- 
gaged to each other as salvation from 
the misery of being attracted by youth 
to foolish marriages. The play had its 
day, but it is now forgotten. Pinero, 
at least, had the courage of his convic- 
tions; Barrie lacks even the convic- 
tions! He really might have made us 
all feel very cozy, and have put us on 
good terms with ourselves. If he had 
told us that nobody ever really does 
anything until middle age; that the 
charm of woman never sets in until 
she has reached middle age; that life 
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itself means nothing in early youth— 
appetizing lies of that ilk—I believe 
that “Rosalind” would have scored tre- 
mendously, There was even a chance 
to curry favor with the Tired Business 
Man. 

The Barrie fanatics remind me of the 

Ibsen maniacs. They are so busy try- 
ing to read meanings into words that 
really have no significance that genuine 
issues elude them. If Ibsen says, “Oh!” 
they are perfectly sure that he means, 
“Bah!” And if Barrie says, “Bless you, 
my children!” they insist that this is 
very subtle and fantastic. It is really 
a case of give a dog a good name and 
hang him! 
. Exactly six years ago a very fash- 
ionable function was scare-headlined in 
our dailies, just as would have been the 
case if it had happened to-day, even 
with the war on. The war would have 
taken second place. I refer to the dedi- 
cation of the New Theater by ex-Gov- 
ernor Hughes and Mr. Elihu Root. 
Never shall I forget the glory of that 
roseate occasion, and the speeches with 
which that ornate structure was pro- 
fessedly handed over to the people. 
The pee-pul! 

“The establishment of this theater,” 
said Elihu Root, ‘‘founded by, private 
munificence, imbued with public spirit, 
is in recognition of the fact that the 
rule which applies to all other arts ap- 
plies also to the art of the acted drama, 
as the French learned more than two 
centuries ago in founding the Comédie 
Francaise.” 








Ha! Ha! Ha! Only six years ago; 
and the New Theater, now blazoning 
itself forth as the Century, is acclaimed 
as “the only continental music-hall in 
America,” and devoted to a new mu- 
sical entertainment, “conceived and 
staged” by Ned Wayburn and called 
“Town Topics.” On programs that 
were destined for “Art,” you may read: 
“To the left of the auditorium, as you 
face the stage on the Sixty-second 
Street side, is the English Tap Room”; 
and in the mezzanine circle you learn, 
from the same unerring authority, that 
there is “an English Ladies’ Bar and 
Restaurant.” Fie upon such English 
ladies! Men and women are unknown 
commodities in the program of the 
Century Theater. They are all “ladies 
and gentlemen”—and always with cap- 
ital letters. So much for the prophetic 
vision of ex-Governor Hughes and 
Elihu Root. 

Shall we be .downhearted? No! 
The “Art” that the .New Theater 
handed us was snob-riddled and unwel- 
come. It was an art lost in the frills 
and furbelows of “good form.” I am 
no advocate of ‘musical shows’— 
usually they bore me insistently—but I 
will admit that I enjoyed myself more 
at the sumptuous presentation of 
“Town Topics”—in spite of the English 
Tap Room and the English Ladies’ Bar 
and Restaurant (poor English ladies!) 
—than I did at the ceremonious and 
starchy productions of the New The- 
ater. You can hit me for that, if you 


like. 


























R. H. G. WELLS doubtless 
understood thoroughly his 
own purpose in writing “The 

Research Magnificent,” pub- 

lished by the Macmillan 
Company, and executed it to his own 
satisfaction. But he would, we are 
sure, have better pleased his readers 
and admirers if he had given a fuller 
account of the practical consequences 
to himself of William Porphy Ben- 
ham’s theories of life. 

It is another story, biographical in 
form, of the ideals that the hero set 
for himself. Aristocracy, in the 
broader sense of the word, is the state 
that Benham, even as a lad, seeks to 
realize, and he begins with his efforts 
to rid himself of his fears. This aim 
he pursues with relentless logic and 
never permits himself—as he thinks— 
to “strike sail to a fear.” He is not 
so fortunate in his encounter with an- 
other handicap of his “aristocracy,” 
the sex instinct, and in his meeting of 
this difficulty he shows pretty plainly 
that his fears are not wholly overcome, 
for he determines to escape the unplease 
ant results of a scrape with a woman 
by leaving England. 

But it is in Benham’s dealings with 
the girl that he finally marries that the 
book shows its greatest vitality, for he 
finds that his pursuit of “the aristo- 
cratic life” is incompatible with the 
traditional observance of the obliga- 
tions imposed by the relation of hus- 
band and wife. 

In spite of everything, however, he 











sticks to his ideals, even in the face of 
final disaster. 

The book inevitably raises the ques- 
tion in the reader’s mind as to whether 
Mr. Wells meant to show the futility 
of all human idealism in his portrayal 
of Benham’s failure at the end. Has 
the war, perhaps, made him pessimistic ? 
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The evils of the English system of 
land tenure constitute the foundation 
upon which John Galsworthy has built 
his story, “The Freelands,” published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

It is, we think, an unfortunate theme 
for Mr. Galsworthy, with his peculiar 
limitations as a novelist, to have se- 
lected. For it is a theme the distinctly 
human elements of which must be de- 
veloped to the utmost if its fictional 
values are to be fully utilized. Char- 
acterization is of the last importance 
if a vital, living story is to be con- 
structed out of the material offered by 
industrial or economic questions, and 
Mr. Galsworthy’s characterization has 
always been his weak point, and, we 
suspect, always will be, for he has never 
shown a correct understanding of the 
psychology of his people. 

The story that is woven into the Eng- 
lish land question is the love story of 
Derek Freeland and his cousin Nedda. 
Both of them belong to the land-owning 
class, but he is stirred by the wrongs 
of the tenant farmers, being a born 
reformer, and she, though passionately 
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loyal to him, is unable always to un- 
derstand him. Hence the usual course 
of true love. ‘ 

There is a multitude of other char- 
acters and a sufficient divergence of 
views as to causes and remedies to 
keep things pretty well stirred up 
throughout the story. 

The good things of the story are the 
descriptions of conditions under which 
the lower classes live and labor, but 
unfortunately such descriptions are not 
of the sort to claim the attention and 
interest of those who, in their reading. 
are seeking entertainment. 


eH te HF 


Gouverneur Morris’ latest novel, 
“When My Ship Comes In,” published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, is, we in- 
fer, designed to expose the iniquities 
of theatrical managers. 

We are unable to say, from personal 
experience, that such people as McKay 
Hedden really exist. There are many 
stories told, on and off Broadway, of 
managers who steal plays from manu- 
scripts that are submitted to them, and 
there are plenty of credulous persons, 
in and out of the “profession,” who 
believe them. In the majority of cases 
of plagiarism, however, that are suc- 
cessfully prosecuted in the courts, the 
playwrights rather than the managers 
appear to be the guilty ones. 

For Mr. Morris it must needs be said 
that, in this book, as in all his stories, 
his undisguised purpose is to spin a 
good yarn. We have no recollection 
that he has*ever forgotten himself so 
far as to write a novel or a short story 
with “a purpose.” His themes may, 
as in this case, be more or less fanci- 
ful, but he keeps his story sane. 

McKay Hedden takes Paul Henley’s 
play; he casts Paul’s fiancée, Silver 
Sands, for the heroine’s réle, while 
Paul is working and fighting to save 
his employer’s Mexican mines from the 


ravages of Mexican revolutions. Thus 
a situation is prepared for Henley’s re- 
turn to New York that has greater pos- 
sibilities, so far as dramatic interest 
is concerned, than those he left behind 
him in Mexico. It would not be fair 
to disclose here what happened when 
Paul and Silver found out the impo- 
sition that Hedden had practiced upon 
both of them. But readers who know 
Mr. Morris’ skill as a story-teller will 
assume it is worth their while to find 
out. 
et SF 


The theory that no man is altogether 
what he thinks himself to be, that cir- 
cumstances have made of him some- 
thing quite different from what he 
would have been under other condi- 
tions, is responsible for “The Real 
Man,” by Francis Lynde, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

It is explained by Debritt, a traveling 
salesman, to J. Montague Smith, the 
cashier of a bank in an inland city, 
by way of showing the latter how eas- 
ily his prosperous life may be revolu- 
tionized by the sudden appearance of 
the Absolute Ego. 

An introduetion such as this prepares 
the reader for the catastrophe which, 
within twenty-four hours, transforms 
the impeccable cashier into a fugitive. 
Smith beats his way West on the rail 
roads, stopping nowhere until he finds 
himself in a small town in the Rocky 
Mountains and employment 
with an irrigation company. 

In this unfamiliar environment the 
“real man,” otherwise the Absolute 
Ego, asserts himself. The company, 
organized and carried on by local capi- 
talists, has projected and partially com- 
pleted an elaborate irrigation plant, and 
its inexperienced managers have got 
into difficulties which they cannot han- 
dle because the railroad interests have 
started to make war upon them. The 
result is a financial battle, and J. Mon- 
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tague Smith, now plain John Smith, 
finds his banking knowledge useful. 

He is no longer the traditional busi- 
ness man and the well-groomed, correct 
society devotee, but the primitive fight- 
ing man. The methods that were used 
to defeat him and the company, and 
the devices he invented to circumvent 
their enemies, the girl that had faith 
in him and curbed his savage instincts, 
these are used by Mr. Lynde with his 
customary skill to make a story full 
of action, coherency, and interest. 
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Miss Jean Webster vouches for the 
reality of the author of a book en- 
titled “Me” and published anonymously 
by the Century Company. She also de- 


clares that she knows that the “main 
outlines” of the story rest upon facts. 

It seems entirely justifiable, there- 
fore, to speak of the book as auto- 
biographical rather than as a wofk of 


fiction. 

It purports to give the experiences, 
covering a year, of a young woman 
who starts out to earn her living by 
her pen. It begins with her departure 
from her home in Canada to take up 
newspaper work in a town in the West 
Indies, and ends with a journey to New 
York. Jamaica, Boston, Richmond, 
and Chicago are visited in succession, 
and each one is left behind because of 
the unwelcome attentions of some man 
—a fact that not unnaturally raises 
the question as to how Miss Jean Web- 
ster acquired her knowledge of the 
facts which she so emphatically affirms. 

On the way from Richmond to Chi- 
cago, Nora Ascough, as the author calls 
herself, meets another man, named 
Hamilton, a Chicagoan, with whom she 
falls violently in love. Nothing of spe- 
cial moment comes of this at first, ex- 


cept her acceptance from him of a loan 
of a hundred dollars. 

A dramatic climax for the book is 
fortunately supplied by her discovery, 
not only that Hamilton is a married 
man, but that he has been engaged in a 
liaison with another woman because of 
which his wife has begun proceedings 
for a divorce. 

There is nothing very unusual in the 
story, either in substance or treatment. 
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“Felix O’Day” is the title of a novel 
by the late F. Hopkinson Smith, just 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
It is a story of New York, or rather of 
Fourth Avenue above Madison Square, 
of Greenwich Village, and of Gramercy 
Park. The Fourth Avenue that Mr. 
Smith describes, of the antique-furni- 
ture shops, small fruit stores, old-fash- 
ioned hotels, and corner groceries, has 
gone—it went almost overnight—but 
the others still remain. 

Felix O’Day is an Irish gentleman 
who has come to New York seeking his 
wife, who has run away to America 
with another man, and, penniless and 
friendless, he finds help and sympathy 
among the people of “The Avenue.” 
The proprietor of a secondhand furni- 
ture store gives him work, and an ex- 
pressman’s wife supplies a home. 

The story itself is not especially strik- 
ing. So far as plot and episode are 
concerned, it is simple, even common- 
place, and would not merit much con- 
sideration were it not for the fact that 
Mr. Smith has succeeded, to a degree 
unusual even for him, in creating an 
atmosphere of warmth and color and 
reality such as to make both the char- 
acters and the story alive. The charm 
of the book is what makes it worth 
reading. 
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N this number you have the first large in- 
stallment of Mrs. Baillie Reynolds’ re- 
markable novel, “The Daughter Pays.” You 
know the AINSLEE attitude toward serials. 
We never print one merely because it is 
good enough to publish. We insist upon its 
being too good not to publish. Don't you 
agree with us, now that you have read the 
first quarter of Mrs. Reynolds’ story, that it 
truly fulfills this requirement? We shail be 
very much surprised ‘if “The Daughter Pays” 
does not become one of the most-talked-of 
novels of the year. The January installment 
is, in our opinion, even more gripping than 
the present one. 


OR the January AINstee’s, which is our 
holiday number, Marie Conway Oemler 
has written one of the most appealing Christ- 
mas stories it has been our good fortune to 
read. It has nothing to do with mawkish 
lovers who clear up their misunderstandings 
just as the bells of the old village church, 
ringing sweet and clear in the crisp, starlit 
night, proclaim Christmas morn; nor does it 
tell of the good, old, sentimental burglar who 
had meant to turn straight, but just had to 
pull this one more job because he couldn’t 
bear to see little Jimmy go without his 
Christmas tree. No, 
Home,” Mrs. Oemler has 
Christmas story of real distinction. 
William Almon Wolff, who wrote “Eben- 
ezer Timpson’s Son” in this issue, contributes 
the January novelette. “Cursed by a Con- 
science!” is a sprightly and charming ac- 
count of the troubles of an unsophisticated 
painter who suddenly finds himself the legal 
guardian of a lively and fascinating young 


in “Linden Goes 


written a newuw 


lady. Incidentally, if Mr. Wolff is half the 
realist he would have us believe him, it is 
certainly surprising to learn how difficult it is 
for a determined young man to get himself 
killed in New York without actually doing 
the deed himself. 

Christmas time, sitting in the fitful light 
of a big wood fire—that’s the proper set- 
ting for a good ghost story. AINSLEE’s pro- 
vides the story—“*The Drummer of Gordon- 
muir,” by Shane Leslie. It has to do with 
the great war, and is a fitting companion 
tale to the legend of the phantom archers 
of St. George, who are supposed to have re- 
enforced the British at the battle of Mons, 
and stayed the onrushing Germans. 

For the next of the “Stories of the Super- 
women,” Albert Payson Terhune has chosen 
Mary, Queen of Scots. Victor Rousseau’s 
harebfained hero Frangois at last finds the 
one great love of his explosive young life. 

Dana Gatlin, Herman Whitaker, and EI- 
mer Brown Mason are among the contribu- 
tors of other stories well worth a place in 
“the magazine that entertains.” Christmas 
poems are contributed by Charles Hanson 
Towne and Clinton Scollard. 


. reemagueg of poetry, we trust that you S 


in this issue 


have not overlooked “Art” 
Royle, the fourteen- 
Milton 

An adequate 


by Josephine Fetter 


year-old daughter of Edwin Royle, 
who wrote “The Squaw Man.” 
definition of art in its broadest sense is art 
in itself. We have never seen it more 
beautifully defined than in Miss Royle’s clos- 
ing line: 

“For what is art but a speaking soul?” 
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The three vital features of 
your Christmas Grafonola 





For, of course, your new instrument 
will be a Columbia, if it is a question 
of musical quality—of certainty of 
lasting enjoyment. Judge the supe- 
riority of the Columbia Grafonola, 
first of all, upon its superb tone. 


Tone: 


Tone perfection depends fully as much 
upon the scientific exactness of the repro- 
ducing mechanism of the instrument itself 
as upon the original recording process. 
The perfected reproducer and tone-arm of 
the Columbia Grafonola is the crowning 
achievement in this branch of the art. 

Once you realize the tone possibilities of 
the Columbia Grafonola, playing Columbia 
Records or any other records, we believe 
you will never again be satisfied with any 
tone less full and true, less brilliant and 
round and natural. 


Tone control: 


With the Columbia you have every pos- 
sible gradation of tone at your command. 
The tone-control leaves, built on the one 
right principle of controlling tone-volume, 
and the wide variety of needles available, 
give you any and all degrees of tone-volume, 
from the lightest pianissimo to the resound- 
ing fortissimo to fill the largest auditorium. 


Convenience: 


Your Grafonola, equipped with the individ- 

record ejectors, an exclusive Columbia 
feature, is ideal in its convenience. Your 
records are racked individually im velvet- 
lined slots that automatically clean them 
and protect them against breaking and 
scratching. A numbered push-button con- 
trols each record—a push of the button 
brings any record forward to be taken 
between the thumb and fingers. 


COLUMBIA 


#)/ GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


Box L239, Woolworth Bidg., N.Y. This model Grafonola with in- 
dividual Record Ejector, $110 
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Always Welcome—Riz La Croix 


The man who rolls his favorite tobacco in Riz La Croix takes 
pride in the fact that he uses the best cigarette “papers” the world pro- 
duces. And his cigarettes have the fresh, mellow flavor and the rich 
fragrance of the tobacco, without a particle of “paper” taste or odor. 


RiZ LA 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


For a test—light two pieces of cigarette papers, 
Riz La Croix and some ordinary brand. 
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Note how much more freely and evenly 
Riz La Croix burns, with but a faint 
trace of gray ash—no charring, 
no odor. ; 


It’s far easier to roll your 

own cigarettes in Riz LaCroix, 
because it’s thin and light. 
And being made from pure flax Z 
linen, Riz La Croix is unusually \ ; e~ «a FREE 
strong and perfectly adhesive. gy ee Z ies Secametie 

Foe . ae ABE rh Z Z ing, illustrated Book- 
; Cigarette paper is so small an \ ZA Ze ps ee ee ee 
item of expense that every man \}e AA CROIX Cigarette Papers, the other 
can afford th z hes T be ) £E__ showing how to “Rail Your Own 

1€ est. ry Riz La \ Z cigarettes — sent anywhere in U. S. on re- 

Croix \ fee quest. Address The American Tobacco Company, 
‘ad S Room 1186, 484 Broome Street, N. Y. 
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Be up to the minute with your presents. 
The New Self-Filling Type Waterman’s 
Ideal is the very latest fountain pen 
achievement. It has an instantaneous 
refilling device added to the standard 
fountain pen—making it as convenient to 
refill as itis to use. Selecting from this 
new line, and the Safety or Regular 
Types, you can plegse anyone with this 
useful gift of well-known quality. There 
are plain or handsome gold or silver 
mounted styles in all sizes, Prices $2.50 ... 
to $150.00. In Christmas boxes. Ex-’: 
changed to suit any handwriting after 

_,Christmas. Avoid substitutes, 


At the Best Stores Most Everywhere. 


Illustrated Gift Folder mailed on Request. 
L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


No. 12 PS 24 School St., Boston, 107 Notre Dame St., W., Montreal, 
115 So. Clark St., Chicago, Kingsway, W. C., London, 
Clip-on-Cap $3.75 17 Stockton St., San Francisco, Calle Lima 480, Buenos Aires. 
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GET IN AT THE START 


The Publishers of the Popular Magazine announce 
a New Series of Short Stories by 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 


Author of “The Pearl Fishers” 


Under the General Title of 


THE LUCK OF CAPTAIN 
SLOCUM 


The First Story in the Series being 


THE FORTUNATE ISLAND 


Beginning with the issue of Popular on the 
stands November 20th 
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VYourCREDIT ~ 


SNS Ion ren anehnvined ¢ 

‘ou liv: serek nvit 0 open 

| With HARRIS-GOAR CO, Whether it 

\ Diamonds or ~~ LS. Cut Glass, Sterling or 
1847 Bros, Silverware, Clothing, Musical 


ments, Sewing Machines, Leather - Game or Bicycles, 
Hs can get it here on easy payments ‘and at mon: ey-saving prices, 


‘Special For Early we 


Genuine 17 Jewel Elgin Rinse cases 


MONOGRAM CASES. 
‘ You’ll want this wonderful bargain, It’s made to prove to you that the great 

¥/ volume of our business in all parts of the country, enables us to do better by you 
than any other Watch or Diamond House in the world. Wedon’t need the money. 
That's why we make such liberal terms and give you all the credit you want, and 
add this—the most marvelous watch offer ever made. Think of it! 17 
Ruby Le | Sapphire Jewels—a Standard of the a 


enuine 17 Jewel Elgin. 
Endorsed by Government and Railway ~ Factory tested to the seco 
finely finished and fitted in a superb, p 





polished or hand-engraved 25-year Gold 
and you'll never miss the money. We cane $2 A Month 


this watch on the astounding terms of only 


I Now Ready! ate tele 


petty Se meled, Gutgtnel, Exclusive Engrav- 
) ings. ust Out! In our New Catalog galy, will you find 


utiful New Model “‘Classic,’’ The New “Universal, a 

The New “Calif ornia,”” The New “Diamonett,” The New 

“Satin,” The New “Sunshine,” The New “Double Circle” 

—all marvelously beautiful. And when you see the cases 

themselves, you'll agree that no illustration or printed page, 

can adequately convey the full splendor of these magnifi- 

oy cient models, They are gorgeous in design and execution, 

| They convey to the eye that degree of joy and satisfaction, 

made possible only by their richness of quality, gold shadings, 

/ enamelings, and the artist’s touch, They have no lines that 

f / you would remove. They lack none that you wouldadd. They 

y instantly command your unstinted admiration. They carry 

/ their own evidence of superb quality and in the rigid gold 
/ assay test, stand in a class by themselves, 


i |A Million Catalogs 


FOR YOU! 
Send Your Name on This Free Coupon 


| for the most interesting Catalog in America. A thous- 
and fine illustrations, printed in four colors. Every 
page teems with quality and bargain prices. Every 
page tells a story of human interest. It shows you 
/ and you and everybody, everywhere, how to own a 
/ fine Watch or Diamond, or the things you want, 
wanes missing the mone You pay no interest—we 
no security—no re tape—just common every- 
aay honesty amo men—and you save mearty 
it. Your name and address on the Free Coupon or 
postal willdo. But doit now! 


HARRIS-GOAR CO. 


Dept. 1790 Kansas City, Mo. 








—_ id) 916 Catal 
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Kansas City Bank 
Presidents Endorse 
HARRIS-GOAR CO, 


We take very great pleasure 
in recommending the Harris- 
Goar Jewelry Co., to the bust- 
ness public, The company has 
large financial resources with 
patrons everywhere through- 
out the United States. r. 
Harris and Mr. Goar are well 
and favorably known as men 
of energy and business integ- 
rity. and we believe them 
worthy of the fullest confidence 
of the public. (Signed) 

J. R. DOMINICK, Pres. 
Traders National Bank 

W.T. KEMPER, Pres, 
Commerce Trust Co 


/ HARRIS-GOAR CO. 


Dept. 1790 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 


send me (without £ obligation and 

Watches, 

her A Seathen with the 
original easy 


The House That Selle More } 
Elgin Watches Than 
Any Other Firm 
inthe World. CAE NPN RRS RDU LPR, ORE REE AO ae 
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DR. PRATT TAKES YEARS OFF 


Lifts the years of ges : REMOVES THE UGLY “SAG” 


your face. Re- Jae. SS Makes the face es more 
stores abeauti- Fz, —— : pleasant, and natural—the way 
ful shape « ——" it used to be and should 


and reg y TS = My = Goes Right to 
; , p the Point. 


Does what massag- 
ing, vibration, elec- 
tricity, or prepara- 
tions can never do. 


the (Aw | a. | 2 Does It At Once! 
face, QS if No endless waiting 


cheeks or vain hoping. It 
restores shape to 





- apie 14 , - the Face. 


the face | 1 Ye iy Vi Z 
aie me 4 — ci hiv VW Takes the Years 
pleasing, ! Rees Ligizy Wi immediately. 


youthful, YW 


VY 1. Chk snd =with it the 


nits: / 2 Try This Yourself Belore Your Own Mirror, %2fks of worry, dis 


ral. sipation, illness, and 


gee See Exactly What It Will Do For You. _ iti nature. 


FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD PEOPLE ARE COMING! 


WHY NOT YOU? Is there anything more important than your PERSONAL appearance? 

Dr. Pratt is a graduate, registered Physician and Surgeon, who has chosen the Dermatological pro- 
fession as a lifelong pursuit. He has specialized exclusively in the art of correcting the face and 
features for 20 consecutive years. He has enjoyed an extensive patronage from all parts of the world 
and has proven what the scientifically trained mind and hand can do for the face and features. 

The facts are, no one at the present time, or heretofore, has given time, thought and study to this 
branch of modern science, and surely no one has had the practice and experience or gained the world- 
wide reputation enjoyed by Dr. Pratt. Weare in a position to offer you the BEST in the world. Safe, 
sane, sure methods, backed up by unlimited experience and a substantial reputation. We leave it to 
you,—isn’t it best to spend just a little more time and money and have it done right—even though you 
have to come from quite a distance—it’s only once in a lifetime. Others come, why not you? 


WHY TOLERATE AN IMPERFECT FEATURE? 


Why go through life handicapped with an imperfection that can be easily corrected. Science has 
made it practical and everyone owes it to himself to make the most of his personal ‘‘appearance.”’ 


Experience Counts. ~~ = 4 Come and see how it is 
Established 1895. ‘ i > > done, or write us 

20 Years of Practice. for full information 

**Practice Makes Perfect.” and book. 


Imperfect Features Corrected, Blemishes Removed, Skins Cleared and Refined. 


Wrinkles, Flabby Skin around the eyes can be removed. Ugly Frown Furrowes, deep nose-to- 
mouth-lines moderated, Drooping Mouth Corners, Hollows in Cheeks, Crow’s Feet, and most all blem- 
ishes, disfigurements, Birthmarks, Scars or imperfections can now be scientifically corrected. Write 
today. We will be pleased to give you all the information you desire. 


DR. PRATT ssn'st. NEW YORK 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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The Smoke of the Vigorous 


There’s something mighty refreshing in the sight of a breezy young chap 
with good-nature written all over him jauntily “rolling his own” with “Bull” 
Durham. He likes “Bull” because it has a snap and sparkle in keeping 
with his own youthful spirits. He has learned that a cigarette so full of 
vitality and vim and equally fresh and fragrant cannot be obtained in any 
other way. There’s hustle and vigor in every ounce of “Bull”. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO Ash for FREE 


packase of 

When you roll “Bull” Durham into a cigarette you enek Se 

have the unique smoke of the world. Made of the choicest . = 

“bright” Virginia-North Carolina leaf, it is the last word 
in tobacco quality. 


Its mild, mellow flavor and 
rich aroma are found in no 
other tobacco. It gives supreme 
satisfaction and wholesome, 

lasting enjoyment as no other 
tobacco can. 
That is why “Bull” is the favorite 
smoke of millions the world over, 
and has been for three generations. 
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THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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The Jesse French & Sons Player-Piano 
Satisfies all Tastes 


Tastes var) widely in music. The fan- Very eas) to operate; expression controll- 
cies of one family may run all the way ed entirely by the player. Many features 
from Classics to Ragtime. not found in other player-pianos. 

Usually a pianist is trained to play one Leading Piano Dealers represent us in 
type of piece—through preference asa rule. all parts of the United States. Where we 
Thus half the joy of music is shut out of have no dealer we ship direct. Easy pay- 


the home. ments if desired, and liberal allowances on 


When there is a Jesse French & Sons old pianos. 
Player-Piano in the home each meniber of the Our Catalog tells the whole story. Write 


family can play the pieces he or she likes best. _ for it. 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO., 1212First Ave., New Castle, Ind. 
‘You've heard the name Jesse French since 1875"" 



































- HOTEL 
CAROLINA 


and Cottages now open for 
me. L the Season ~ 

3 eighteen-hole courses and a new nine-hole course. Every facility provided for trap shoot- 
Golf 3 <i fairways received special attention this year. Tra Shooting ing. 4,000 acre private shooting pre- 
Tennis The clay tennts courts are famous both among serve. Guides, trained dogs and shooting wagons to be had 

professionals and s for their excellence.  >Y day or week, 
Live The large stable of saddle and driving horses is Through Pullman service from New York via Seaboard Air 
Livery under the direct supervision of the General Office. Line Railway. Only one night from New York, Boston, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 


No consumptives received at Pinehurst. Full information en request. 





i Excellent new roads for fifty miles in every 
Motoring direction. This form of recreation at its best. 


Pinehurst Office, Pinehurst, N. C., or Leonard Tufts, 282 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 











—— 
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Kartreuse 


green and yellow 


The superb liqueur of the 
ages. Unvarying in char- 
acter — unsurpassed in 
excellence. 


The Monks’ Famous Cordial 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 























7 Cents a Day Buys, This 
Oliver Typewriter 


Much Less than Half Price 
FREE Trial—10 Year Guarantee 


This is positively the best typewriter offer ever made. The 
typewriter is the genuine Model No. 5 Standard Visible Oliver, 
with complete and brand new equipment. Perfect machines only. 
Not shop worn, not damaged, inferior in no way. Back Spacer, 
Tabulator, Disappearing Indicator, not a feature lacking. Equal in 
quality in every respect to the $100 article. 

This amazing offer is not on some ancient style of blind typewriter, 
but on the wonderful Model 5 Oliver, the kind thousands of the 


Sensational Reduction world’s best business firms are using today. 
an ee ce ne me ee ne se at a ad 


Trial Order Coupon 


UNITED STATES TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
ad Dept. 315, All-Light Baildine Chicago, IIL. 


Send’ me by express a No.5 Oliver Typewriter on approval. I will leave $3.80 
with the express arent when I get the mac mien, the same to be returned to me in 
full if I return the tvpewriter within 10 day If I keep it, the $3.80 will apply on 
the purchase price of $39.80, and I will pay "the balance of $36 in 18 consecutive 
monthly payments of $2 each, commencing 1 oe from delivery, title to the type- 
writer to remain in you until it is totally pai 








Our enormous purchasing power, tre- 
mendous output and the simplicity of 
our methods make this truly remarkable 
saving to you possible. Such an offer 
needs no high-priced salesmen; no col- 
lectors. Weare willing to let the ty e- 
writer do the talking and sell itself. ¥ e 
know from experience that a satisfied 
customer will pay- The simple coupon 
tells the story. Sign it and we will ship 
you one of the splendid machines—per- 
fect in every detail. If it is not what 
you expected. if it fails to please you 
in any way, if you are not satisfied that 
it is the greatest bargain you were ever 
offered, get your money back. Read the 
coupon, 





Two References 
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Twenty Books Every 
Woman Should Read 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN PAPER 








Woman Against Woman. By Effie Adelaide Rowlands ........ Eagle No. 
The Ulttice Minister. By J. M. Barrie ..ccccccccccccsccsccccsccs Eagle No. 
Nerine’s Second Choice. By Adelaide Stirling .................. Eagle No. 


Her Love and Trust. By Adeline Sargeant epieesdusancsecewneasa Eagle No. 
No. 


No. 


Edith Lyle’s Secret. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes ................ Eagle 
Dora Thorne. By Bertha M. Clay Bertha Clay 
Ishmael. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth .............. Southworth No. 
Self-Raised. By Mrs. E. D. FE. N. Southworth ............ Southworth No. 
The Hidden Hand. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth ....Southworth No. 
Capitola’s Peril. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth ........ Southworth No. 


Quo Vadis. By Henryk Sienkiewicz ..................New Illustrated Edition. 
No. 1. 


No. 


Queen Bess. By Mrs. Georgie Sheldon ............e0000- New Sheldon 


mame G6 Pate. By Charles. Garviee: cccccscccsccccccvcccice New Eagle 


a, mee Aauete J, BOGS .ccccctendvvsesnrdcccvsvece New Eagle No. 


Slighted Love. By Mrs. Alex. McVeigh Miller .............. New Eagle No. 5 
At Another’s Bidding. By Ida Reade Allen ................ New Eagle No. 

The Thoroughbred. By Edith MacVane .................- New Eagle No. 
By Mrs. Amelia E. Barr ............New Romance No. 


New Eagle No. 


Girls of a Feather. 


My Own Sweetheart. By Wenona Gilman 


The Price of a Kiss. By Laura Jean Libbey New Eagle No. 








Postage paid on the Set, otherwise add four cents per copy to cover postage 


Complete List of S. & S. Novels sent anywhere upon request 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, NEW YORK 
89 SEVENTH AVENUE 
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VICHY 


(FRENCH REPUBLIC PROPERTY) 


Natural Alkaline 
Water 


For 50 years 
the standard 
Mineral Water 
for the relief of 
Sour Stomach, 
Indigestion and 


Uric Acid. 


Bottled at 
the Springs 





YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 


Sent postpaid for 25 cts. Address, 


Turko Roller Co., Box 38, Station H, New York City 
POCKET EDITIONS 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c. EACH 
Sheldon’s Letter Writer; Guide to Etiquette; Physical 
Health Culture; Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical 
Development; National Dream Book; Zingara Fortune 
Teller; The Art of Boxing and Self-defense; The Key to 


Ilypnotism, 


Street & Smith, Pablishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 





“Can take a pound a day 
om” a patient, or put it on. 
Other systems may tempo- 
rarily alleviate, but this is 
sure and permanent.”—N. Y. 
“Great Subject of Fat.” 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. 
JOUN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT FOR THE 
PERMANENT REDUCTION OF OBESITY 
sund Positive. Ne Failure. Y yt 4 duction is assured—re- 
tostay One month’s treatment $6.00. Mail or office, 1370 
Broadway, Sow York. A PER RMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTESS. 
itive and permanent.” —N. Herald, July 9,1 
“On Obese Gibbs is the recognized authority. "—NY LW orld »- 4 7.1909 


pesuy, 


1891. Send for lecture 
on. 


“y ile 
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The 
Extra- Thin 
Watch 





UTTITETI TT TE 


This purple ribbon makes you 
doubly certain of the quality of 
your Christmas gift. 


The model shown here is an Extra-thin, 12-size 
Gentleman’s South Bend “Chesterfield.” It 
comes in a beautiful, leather-covered case, 
and is an ideal holiday gift. 

The unerring time-telling qualities of this 
watch, its slender, shapely symmetry, its per- 
fect and elegant finish will arouse your pride 
every time you consult it. And you can geta 
“Chesterfield” for as little as $17.50, Other 
models, $22.50 to $100. 
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Built and sold on merit—not tradition. 
An honest watch, reliable and sturdy in 
construction. All movements and cases 


fully guaranteed. 


See Your Jeweler 
—he has or can get South 
Watches, 
Send for 68-page Catalog 


Illustrated in color, showing all the ““Chester- 

field” series, and also the Studebaker 
Railroad grades, the Ladies’ Dainty models 
and many others, 


South Bend Watch Co. 
1312 Studebaker Street 
South Bead, Ind. 


Bend 
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for the mahogany box 

of 50, ask your dealer 
for case of ten. This is the 
greatest novelty box in the 
cigarette business. The box 
will make a hit with you, 
but the cigarettes will make 
you want them always. 


2OF 


the case—plain or cork tip. 


I: you do not care to send 


Bad Cigarettes 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made of Selected Pure 
Turkish Tobacco, with a distinctive blend 
which is appreciated by smokers of dis- 
crimination and taste. 50 Bud Cigarettes 
securely packed in Mahogany Wood Boxes, 
with Brass Hinges and Spring Catch. Send 
us $1.00 for box of 50. Sent postpaid to 
any address; you'll be glad to smoke ’em. 


The Bud Cigaretie Co., 2 Rector St., N. Y. City 














After 
abso- you constantly make rests the failure or success of your life. 
Not Which is to be your ultimate destiny? My new nose-shaper 
“Trados” (Model 22) corrects now ill-shaped noses without oper- 


In this day and age attention to your appearance is an 
lute necessity if you expect to make the most out of life. 
only should you wish to appear as attractive as’ possible for your 
own self-satisfaction, which is alone well worth your efforts, but ation quickly, safely and permanently. Is pleasant and does 
you will find the world in general judging you greatly, if — not interfere with one’s daily occupation. Write today for frre 
wholly, by your “looks,” therefore it pays to “look your booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without 
at ali times. PERMIT NO ONE TO SEE YOU LOOKING cost if not satisfacto: M. TRILETY, Face Specialist 
OTHERWISE; it willinjure your welfare! Upon the impression 86 Ackerman Building, Binghamton, N. ¥ 

















READ 


—and all students of modern 
domestic science—should write 


atonce for a free copy of our 
beputiful new pook poms 2 é é D h P 99 
hunare special recipes tor using 

evaporated milk in res testa baking, e aug ter ays 

etc. Many dishes illustrated in nat- 

ural colors. Book shows economical 

Pay, of preparing penitdel, delicious re h e e 

001 rite t y for it 

Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. in this issue 
264 Stuart Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH., U. S. A. 
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Send for Free Catalog 


This special selection of Diamond-set jew- 
elry ee ad most popular of the season’s 
mew taoun Gorgeously beautiful Di 
monds, of hers t brilliancy, oot in solid gold or 
platinum. Prices are c ut almost to cost. Any 
sent on app , delivery c! pre- 
= If satisfied, send one-fifth of the price as 
rst payment, balance divided into eight equal 
amounts, payable monthly. If not just what 
you wish, return at our ex for Hand- 
yet ee = ay -} 
the 





JOFTIS usateeer 


BROS & CO. 1358 stores aie Aso!” 





CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 


Mr. Henry W. Irvin, a railway 
postal clerk on the B.&O. R.R., wants 


“The One Reliable 
Beautilier” 
Positively cures Freckles, 


Sunburn, Pimples, Ring- 
wormandallimperfections 


of the skin and prevents 
wrinkles. Does not merely 
coverup but eradicates them. 
Maivina Lotion and Ichthyol ff 
Soap should be used in connec- 
tion with Malvina Cream. At all } 
druggists, or sent post P paid op 
Teceipt of co ox eam, f 
Lotion, 50c., 
Prot. t, HUBERT, Toledo onte 





Write for our big Intro- 
ductory Offer on the 
latest scientific hearing 
instrument—the perfected, new 


1915 Thin Receiver Model 


MAN d ie 
Mears Ear Phone nf NY times as efficient an an. a power, 


4 


in 8 adjustments, iustantly changed by a touch of the jt, 


Free Trial * Sold only direct from our r New ¥ York of ice 


ets nothing i 


Men 





if you de he: wank eee p it 
at the lowest net laboratory 
s Booklet EE. 


Mears Ear Phone Co., 


Easy at parents ie 
rice direct to yon 


Drop pratory price this bookie: 


4S West 34th Street, Dept. 1 1109, New York 


all to know what this Sanitarium did 
for his 6-year-old daughter Marjorie. 
She had INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
when six months old. Her left foot 
was badly deformed, and left limb 
affected. Read his letter: 

We haa tried everything we heard 
of without success. Finally, we took 
Marjorie to the McLain Sanitarium, 
where six months’ treatment fully 

rorrected the deformity, improved the foot so that she 

could move it (something she had never done before) and 

gave the limb better circulation and color. We watch for 

opportunities to tell‘ others what you did for Marjorie. 

Yours gratefully, Henry W. Irvin, Flora, lil. 

Don’t hesitate to write Mr. Irvin 

and ask questions. kemember, for 30 

years this private institution has 

been exclusively devoted to treating 


DEFORMITIES 


such as Club Feet, Spinal Diseases 
and Curvature, Infantile Paralysis, 
Hip Disease, Bow Legs, Knock 
Knees, Wry Neck, etc., especially as 
found in children and young adults, 
Complete modern equipment. 

Write for information and our 
book, **Deformities and Paralysis’ 
also book of references 3oth free 
THE pa my \ eaten Ng eny 
954 Louis, Me. 
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<a B200KS' APPLIANCE, the 
modern scientific inven- 

s\tion, the wonderful new dis- 

Pcovery that relieves rupture 


After Trial 


Yes, you may keep this 


than Edison and your choice of 








will be sent on trial. Noob- 
noxious springs or pads. Has 
automatic AirCushions. Binds 
and draws the broken parts to- Pay tl the aE yy Ate ans 
few cents a day. Write today for details. 


gether as you would a broken T 
3 “4 4 . ry the new Edison in your own home before 
limb. No salves. No lies. Free Trial you decide to buy. Have all the newest enter- 
Durable cheap. Sent on trial tainments. Entertain your friends. We'll send it to you without a cent down. 
é . ap. 


to prove it. Pat. Sept. 10, 01 Write Today hameandacdress for ours pew book and 
Si Catalogue and measure blanks ye! , 
mailed tea Send name end address today. F. K. Babson, Edison Phoneqvaph Distributere 


1109 Edi 
C. E. BROOKS, 1759 B State Street, Marshall, Mich. oo Bleck. nicago, lltinole 
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HAVANA in‘cdBa 


N attractive winter trip — interesting 
and restful because of the fascinating 
charms of tropical life and climate. 


Modern and attractive hotels; fashionable and 
cosmopolitan restaurants, gardens, cafes dansants, 
and other places of amusement. 


Sea bathing; golf and tennis at the Havana 
Country Club. Music and opera during the season. 


Direct service from New York each Thursday at noon, 
and each Saturday morning at II o'clock. Luxurious twin- 
screw steamers, 10,000 tons displacement, sailing under 
the American flag. Excellent cuisine. 


Write for rates, reservations and illustrated descriptive matter 


NEW YORK AND CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. Cine? 


Pier 14, East River, New York 


DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 


BOSTON—192 Washington Street .WASHINGTON—1306 F Street, N. W. 
PHILADELPHIA —701 Chestnut Street NEW YORK 290 Broadway 


~ me re err en rar et 
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The introduction to the hospitable board 
can be achieved under no more auspicious 
circumstances than through the medium of 
Club Cocktails. It is the right start that 
portends a successful end. 

Experts blend thechoicest liquors, 
mix them to measure, age them 
to smoothness in the wood. 


All varieties at your dealer’s, 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 
Importers of the famous Brand’s A-! Sauce 
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| FOUR 
| DESIGNS 


that husband, father, son 

and brother will appreciate. They 
will enjoy year-round comfort by 
wearing the “Boston”—the only 
garter Fee men that has the 


feed. 4 UALITY RUBBER 


UTTON CLASP 


At your dealer's or by mail. 
Lisle, 25c. Silk, 50c. 





A MERRY CHRISTMAS FOR 
THAT BOY OF YOURS! 


Give him this splendid Electric 
Engine and a 15 months’ sub- 
scription to THE BOYS’ MAGA- 
AZINE. Over 100,000 boys take 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. It 
contains just the kind of reading 
you want your boy to have. Clean, 
inspiring stories. Practical and 
instructive articles. Beautifully 
out. The Electric Engine runs either forward or back- 
ward from 150 to 3000 revolutions a minute. Safe; easy 
to operate. A toy any boy will go wild over. 

Send only $1.50 and we'll enter your subscription for 15 
months and will forward the Electric Engine by return 
If you are not more than pleased with both the 
magazine and Engine we'll refund your money imme- 
jliately. Asto our responsibility we refer you to any 
bank or publisher. 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 407 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 


FREE TRIAL, TREATMENT 

Sent on request. Ask for my pay when reduced 
offer. My treatment has reduced at the rate of a pound 
aday. No dieting, no exercise, absolutely safe and 
sure method. Let me send you proof at my expense. 


DOR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 
State New York, 36 E. Third Street, New York, Desk 364 
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illustrated through- | 


George Frost Co., Boston. oO 
A Month 


50 The master- 


oem piece of watch 
manufacture—adjusted to 
the second, positiors, tem- 
perature and isochronism. Encased 
at the factory into your choice of 
the exquisite new watch cases, 


19 Jewel 


All sizes for both Burl ington 


men and women. The great Burlington Watch sent on 
simple request. Pay at the rate of $2.50 a month. You get the 
watch at the same price even the wholesale jeweler must pay. 
Write Today for Free Watch Book ..2r\yissirations 


of all the newest designs in watches that you have to choose from. our 
address on @ postcard is enough. Get this offer while it lasts. 


St. & Marshall Blvd. 1109 ~@ 














AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


tTo., 


17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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N ADDITION TO THE TIFFANY LAMPS AND TIFFANY 
DESK SETS ON DISPLAY AT THE STUDIOS THERE ARE ? 
MANY USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL ARTICLES EXECUTED IN 
BRONZE AND FAVRILE GLASS. A FEW OF WHICH ARE 
SHOWN ABOVE. THEY ARE IDEAL AS XMAS GIFTS. 










FLOWER FORM . . 1... s+ o's » « 92000 
a a 
Sb. wa ee 6 em ee 8 5.00 
ly Si a are 8.00 
.. sna aa 4 
LAMP... ijn es 
FAVRILE GLASS "SHADE ok: ee 7.00 
a ee eee ee 8.00 
i Ia rer ee ae ee 
FRAME . . ee ee oe ee ee ee 
CANDLESTICK - <. + eas. be 8 7.00 


BOOKLET ON SUGGESTIONS FOR GIFTS UPON REQUEST y) 


§ ca TIFFANY@). STVDIOS af 


= 5347-555 MADISON AVE, @R45™ ST.NEW YORK CY as ome 


GD cuicaco OFFICE, ORCHESTRA BVILDING — BOSTON OFFICE, LAWRENCE BVILDING. (a 


{. jminenaecmmanateiermeteninommn ice hf 
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| F. or 9 O You can Get the Ideal 
C Gift for Every Man 

A crystal glass humidor jar containing one pound 

of Tuxedo, the mildest, most fragrant tobacco. 


5 eR NI re 


The spirit of Christmas is the spirit of Cheer- 
fulness and Good Will to Men—and that is 
the Tuxedo spirit. 


—— 
ai te te z cat 


Tuxedo is the mildest, pleasantest pipe 
tobacco in the world—made absolutely non- 
biting and delightfully mellow by the original 
‘Tuxedo Process’ that has never been success- 
fully imitated. 


Se eae em 
RG PRI Onde) 


Tuxedo is sold everywhere — but if by any chance 
you cannot obtain the Christmas Jar of Tuxedo at your 
store, send us your dealer’s name and 90c, and we will 
send a jar to you or to Buustration 


: aillonaane! :  nteind This Tuxedo Christmas Humidor Jar is beau- F bout 
any ac dress.in the Unite tifully decorated with holly, ribbon and Christmas One-Quarter 


States you desire, all 62% and packed ina handsome Actual Size 
. ’ carton, for sending by mail 90c 


charges paid. or messenger; price complete, 














Last Christmas the de- 
mand for Tuxedo humidor 
jars was so great that thou- 
sands of people were dis- 
appointed. The safe plan 
is to place your order with 
your dealer now. 


| THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 
2IM —_ 111 Fifth Avenue 
: New York 









SOLD IN MANY 

CONVENIENT SIZES 
In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 
In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c 
In Curved Pocket Tin, - - 10c 
In Moisture-Proof Cloth Pouch, 5c 
















If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn*t a Kodak. 
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There are no game laws for those 
who hunt with a 


KODAK 


Catalogue free at your dealer’s or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 











